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Uniform Resale 
Price Case Won 
By Respondent 


Federal Trade Commission 
Dismisses Complaint Against 
Landers, Frary 


& Clark. 


Decision in Beech Nut 


Case Is Reinterpreted 


Case Involved Fairness of Resale 
Price Maintenance When No 
Coercive Measures Were 
Employed. 


[Federal Trade Commission—Electric Ap- 
pliances—Unfair Competition Resale 
Price-Fixing—1626.] 

The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed its case against Landers, Frary 
and Clark, of New Britain, Conn., which 
manufactures electrical heating and cook- 
ing appliances, and in the complaint was 
charged with lessening competition in the 
sale of such commodities by the alleged 
maintenance of uniform fixed prices at 
which its goods were to be resold. Com- 
missioner Nugent dissented to the dis- 

missal. 

This case involved the question of the 
fairness of resale price maintenance when 
no coercice of cooperative methods, it was 
claimed, were used. It called for a rein- 
terpretation of the leading case on this 
subject, the Beech Nut case, in which the 
Commission’s power to order the abandon- 
ment of certain kinds of resale price pol- 
icy was upheld in 1922 by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

James T. Clark, counsel for the Commis- 
sion, said in the conclusion of his brief: 

“This is one of those cases which pre- 
sents evidence not so much of a consistent 
wilful system of unlawful price mainte- 
nance, as of the adoption by respondent 
from time to time of methods to secure 
observance of its resale prices which seem 
to come under the ban of the law as laid 
down in the Beech Nut case. Thé respond- 
ent has not been regardless of the law 
and professes to wish to abide by it, and 
there .is evidernee of its having modified 
its methods accordingly. Laying aside its 
present attitude, certain of its acts in the 
past would justify a cease and desist order 
as unlawful.” 4 


Corporation’s Contention. 


But Guy Mason, of Washington, coun- 
sel for the corporation, asserted: 

“Many cases could be cited wherein the 
Courts and the Commission have held that 
the manufacturer was within his rights in 
refusing to sell his products to any whole- 
saler or retailer for reasons which he 
deemed sufficient. In some of these cases 
it appeared that the refusal to sell to a 
particular dealer resulted from the price- 
cutting proclivities of the dealer. Yet. it 
was held that the manufacturer was 
within his rights in basing his refusal to 
sell upon that ground. 

“The present case 
respondent than the 
mentioned because here the respondent, 
Landers, Frary & Clark, has never re- 
fused to sell any dealer—wholesaler, job- 
ber, or retailer—becau&e of his price-cut- 
ting record. The policy of the respondent 
is simply this: I]t suggests resale prices 
which are reasonable in amount and which 
may be observed without injury to the 
public; it endeavors correspondence 
and the use of trade arguments to per- 
suade price-cutting dealers to refrain 
from further price cutting, in those cases, 
only, where complaint has been made to 
respondent by some other dealer; it has 
one price, only, to all dealers of the same 
class purchasing the same quantity of 
goods; it sells to those who maintain 
prices and to those who cut prices,..with- 
out discrimination as to service or price; 
and it consistently seeks the trade of per- 
sistent price-cutting dealers, including 
some of the larger dealers of the country. 

“We may say that in no case have the 
ouaina or the Commission placed its stamp 
of disapproval upon the sales policy of an 
industrial company identical with or simi- 
lar to that adopted by respondent.” 

Beech Nut Case Heeded. 


The use of trade or economic arguments 
to stop the cutting of suggested resale 
prices is not unlawful, Mr. Mason claimed. 
He said that “in making this statement 
we have not overlooked the leading case 
of Federal Trade Commission vs. Beech 
Nut Packing Company, 257 U. S. 441. In 
fact, we rely upon the Clear implication 
of that case.” 


is stronger 


class of 


the 
cases just 


for 


by 


Open Seasons. 


Counsel for the corporation stated its 


case thus: 
“The case is, we think, an extreme one. 


The contention is here advanced by a 
Governmental Agency that a manufac- 
turer is guilty of violating the law, al- 


though there is in the record no evidence 
showing any agreement, combination, 
blacklisting, refusal to sell, or any of the 
other acts denounced in the decisions in- 
terpreting the laws regulating the trans- 
action of interstate business, The at- 
tempt here is to convict a manufacturer 
solely on the ground that it suggested the 
resale prices at which its goods should 
be marketed and undertook by  non- 
coercive correspondence to induce certain 
dealers to maintain those prices. This, 
it is claimed, 
tion, 
Respondent gave to the representatives 
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ihe Ceérmmission access to all of its 
Ves Agents of the Cominission visited 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Washington, D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


| tion clause of the Federal Constitution. 
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McFadden Banking Bul Wo 


Given Favorable Report 


Measure Would Authorize Na- 
tional Banks to Establish 
Branch Institutions. 


[Banking—Taxation—Securities—1716.] 
The Senate banking and currency com- 


mittee Friday ordered a favorable report 
issued on the McFadden Banking bill, 
which authorizes national banks to es- 


tablish branch institutions. The measure 


has passed the House. 

The Committee also ordered a_ report 
on the bill proposed by Senator Ptpper, 
(Rep.), Pa., amending Section 5219 of tht 
Revised Statutes of the Unittd Statts, 
which would give the legislatures of the 
various states the right to determine and 
direct the manner and place of taxing. all 
the shares of national banking associa- 
tions located within their borders. 


Ohio Blue Sky Law 
Constitutionality 
Arguments Heard 





Supreme Court Takes Up Case of 
Dwight Harrison Against Ohio, 
Appealing From Sentence. 


[Blue Sky Law—Supreme Court—1328.] 

Arguments have just been made before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the of Dwight Harrison v. 
State of Ohio, involving the constitution- 
ality of one of the Blue Sky Laws of that 
State. 

Mr. Harrison was tried and convicted on 
an indictment based on Section 13175 of 
the General Code of Ohio, which makes 
punishable the publication of any false or 
wilfully exaggerated statements or reports 
concerning the financial position or prop- 
erty of any corporation, business or indi- 
vidual, with the intention of deceiving any 
person as to the real value of any stock, 
bonds or property of that-business or in- 
dividual. Mr. Harrison officer of 
the R. L. Dollings Company” was charged 
to have made false statements with ref- 
erence to the Phoenix Portland Cement 
Company of Ohio. He was_sentenced to 
the Ohio Penitentiary for three vears and 
to pay a fine of $5,000. 

On behalf of Mr. Harrison it was con- 
tended that the construction placed upon 
the Ohio Statute by the Ohio Courts vio- 
lated the due protec- 
It 
also was contended that an indictment for 
making a ‘‘willfully exaggerated  state- 
ment” violates the Constitutional require- 
termination in the statute for ascertain- 
ments because there is no standard of de- 
ing the guilt of the indicted, since it leaves 


case 


“as an 


process and equal 


jlo the courts and the juries the deter- 
mination of what is ‘wilfully exagger- 
ated.” 


Conclude Examinafion of Bills. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. of which Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, is chair- 
man, charged with examining appropri- 
ation bills of the State, Justice, Commerce 
and Labor Departments, concluded their 
work Friday in executive session and will! 
report their findings to the full commit- 
tee on Saturday. 


men’s League 
Holds Amending 


Changes Useless 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of Na- 
tional Organization, Opposes 
Garrett-Wadsworth 

- Proposal. 


Women’s Trade Union 
Secretary Testifies 





Most of Those Favoring Measure 
Opposed Women’s Suffrage, Miss 
Ethel Smith Tells House 
Judiciary Committee. 





[Constitutional Amendments—1736.] 


The Garrett-Wadsworth proposal 
change the method of amending the Na- 
tional Constitution is unnecessary, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, of the National League 
of Women Voters, told the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary Friday. 

The proposal (IH. J. Res. 15) would re- 
quire at least one House of a ratifying 
State Legislature to be elected after the 
amendment was proposed,» would give 
States permission to require confirmation 
by popular vote of the Legislature’s ratifi- 
eation, and allow any State to change its 
vote prior to ratification by three-fourths 
of the States or rejection by more than 
one-fourth. 

The principal cbjection in the hearings 
to the proposed amendment has been that 
it allows thirteen States to definitely kill 
constitutional changes. 

“This amendment would give us no con- 
structive feature we do not already have,” 
Mrs. Parks said. “In addition, there is no 
great demantl for its passage. Only indi- 
viduals and_ representativés of small 
groups have appeared before the commit- 
tee in its favor.” 

Amendments are now 
to the will of the people, Miss Mary G. 
Kilbreth of Washington, D. C., told the 
committee in speaking in favor of the 
bill. Miss Kilbreth represented the board 
of directors of the “Woman Patriot.” 

Most of those who were in favor 
the Garrett-Wadsworth proposal seemed 
to be those who had opposed women’s 
suffrage, Miss Ethel Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
said. 

Edward McGrady. of thé American Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke aaginst the resolu- 
tion. 

Statements opposing it were read from 


to 


of 





the National Federation of Teachers and 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Telephone Co. Augments 
Revenue During January 
(Telephone—Public Utilities—1756.] 
The gross operating revenues of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for January, 1926 aggregated $7,888.- 
667 as compared with $6,835,347 for the 


corresponding month of last year, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission announced 
Friday. 

Net operating $6,467,673 
for the first’menth of the current year as 
against $3,872,165 for January, 1925. 


revenues were 





made contrary | 





600 Delegates Listed 
For Safety Conference 





Many Interests to Be Represented 
at Discussion of Highway 
Problems. 


! 


[Streets and Highways—Automobiles— 
1739.] 
More than 600 persons have already 


signified their intentions of attending the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety to be held in Washington 
March 23, 24 and 25 under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover. } 

The Conference bring together 
representatives railroads, street rail- 
ways, motorbus and taxicab interests, in- 
surance companies, automobile manufac- 
turers, commercial and trade organiza- 
tions, organized motorists, safety councils, 
the public, organized labor, women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, State and city 
highway commissioners and motor vehicle 
administrators, police chiefs and other 
traffic officials, engineers and educators. 

{The first installment of the full 
text of the report of the Conference's 

Committee on Enforcement appears 

on Page 12 of this issue.) 


will 
of 


Appeal Brom Award 
For Seized Vessels 
Seeks $5.279,500 


awe s 
Supreme Court Hears Arguments 
in Case of the Luck- 
enbach Steamship 
Company. 





[Shipping—Claims—1724.] 

The appeal of the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company, Incorporated, from 
Court of Claims 
Supreme Court of the 
Friday. 


| United States on 
The Court of Claims on April 28, 1924, 
dismissed the Steamship Company’s claim 
which was to recover 
tugs and twelve barges taken 
| 

i 


United States during the war. 


by 


theix just compensation at $1,500,000. 


addition to certain procedural 


entitled to interest on the award. 
Counsel for the Government 


interest because the amount of 


to and refused by the company. 





House Committee Agrees 


On Rubber Inquiry Report 


An agreement 


Foreign Commerce 


investigation 


as 


of 


and 
of 


Interstate 


the report its 


American murket. 


(Rubber Investigation—1735.] 
| the 
| 


The report will not be made public until 


the» House 


as to 


it “is reported to Saturday. 

Recommendations 
to be taken by the United States 
cumvent the British monopoly are not 
be made in the report, many 


the House believe. A 


the 
was argued before the 


the value of five 
the 
The Steam- 
ship Company claimed the market value 
of the tugs and barges to be $5,279,500. | 
The Government Board of Appraisal fixed 
In 
questions, 
the Steaniship “Company also claimed it is 


contended 
the Steamship Company is not entitled to 
compen- 
sation fixed by the President was tendered 


was reached in executive 
session Friday by the House Committee on 
to 
the 
British rubber monopoly and its effect on 


explicit action 
to cir- 
to 
members of 


MARCH 13. 1926. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Farmer Bounty 
And Credit Plan 


_ Recommended 
Carl Vrooman Ttlls House 
Committee Congress Should 
Have Passed Remedial 
Legislation Sooner. 


Export Corporation 
Creation Is, Favored 
Funds of $200.000.000 and $100.- 
000.000 Needed to Put Plan 


In Operation, Former 
Official Says. 





[Agriculture—Farm Bounties and Credits 


—1708.] 
Responsibility for the present agricul- 
tural depression rests upon Congress be- 


cattse of its failure to @nact remedial leg- 
islation in 1921, Carl Vrooman, of Bloom- 
ington, Tll., an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture during the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, told the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee Friday. 

Mr. Vrooman appeared to urge the pas- 
sage during this session of measures pro- 
viding for the of bounties on 
exported agricultural surpluses and the 
extension of credit to finance the exporta- 
tion. Two bills embodying these proposals 
are pending in the present Congress—one 


payment 





sponsored Senator William McKinley, 
of Champaign, Il, and Repreg®ntative 
Charles Adkins, of Decatur, Ill., both 
publicans, and another introduced by Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Little Rock, Ark., Dem- 
ocratic leader in the Senate, and Represen- 
tative Oldfield, of Batesville, Ark., Chair- 
man of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. 

Similar proposals, which he urged in 
1921, were passed in the Senate and House 
by overwhelming majorities, according to 
Mr. Vrooman, but killed in a conference 
committee forty-eight hours before Con- 
gress adjourned. 

Scope of Vrooman Plan. 

Briefiy, the Vrooman plan in either of 
its present forms provides for the creation 
of a “Farmers’ Export Corporation,” pro- 
vided with two distinct funds, one of 
$200,000,000 directly from the Federal 
Treasury and another of $100,000,000 from 
the aggregate import duties collected at 
various ports of entry in the United States 
to enable it to finance purchase of 
farm products by foreign private corpora- 


by 


te- 


the 


tion and equalize the difference between 
domestic and foreign market prices on 
farm commodities. 

The export corporation would be com- 


posed of five members, one named by the 
Secretary of Commerce 
term, one named by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a like period, and three 
named the Secretary of Agriculture— 
two for terms of four years each and one 
for a term of six years. 

Having determined that a surplus exists 
about to in any of several 
major farm products, the corporation 
would be empowered to make loans from 
its $200,000,000 importers 
at prevailing rates of interest and under 
proper commercial interest, with the pro- 


for a two-year 


by 


or is oceur 


fund to foreign 


{Continued on Page j. Columu 
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Year 
By Mail: 


Delay Departure of 
Finger Print Experts 


Had Been Ordered to South Amer- 


ica to Assist in Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite. 


{(Tacna-Arica Peru Chile—1750.] 
The 
were ordered Tuesday to proceed to South 
America to in the Tacna-Arica 
plebiscite, were ordered by the Department 
of State on Friday their de- 
parture until further 
William R. Vallance, assistant 
of the Department of State, and two other 
lawyers, J. H. Taylor, fingerprint expert 
of the Department of the Navy, and two 
assistants, and 13 clerks were affected. 
Some of them had already proceeded to 
New York. 
The Department 
public the reasons for 
instructions. 


legal and fingerprint experts who 


assist 


to postpone 
notice 


solicitor 


of State did not make 
these changes in 





Inquiry Ordered Into 
Alleged Violation of 


192] Stockyards Act 


Order States Ziv Commission 
Company Diverted Proceeds 
to Owners of Stock. 


{Agriculture—Stockyards Inquiry—1714.] 
of 


practices in 


Orders inquiry into alleged unfair 


violation of the Packers and 


Stockyards Act of 1921 by two registered 


marketing agencies and one dealer, were 
issued by the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture R. W. Dunlap Friday. 

The Ziv Livestock Commission Com- 
pany, a corporation, is accused in the 
inquiry notice of diverting the net pro- 
ceeds of divers sales of livestock made 
by it as a market agency at the Chicago 


Stockyards to the payment and discharge 
of obligation other than those rightfully 
due and owing to the owners of the live- 
stock sold. 

James J. Flanagan and Arthur C. Me- 
Gurk, doing business under the firm name 


of Flanagan and McGurk, are accused of | 


unjustly paying to Joseph P. Coates, a 
registered dealer, the proceeds of divers 


sales of cattle, sums justly due to the firm 
of Peterson and Turnbull Livestock Com- 
mission Company, by 
of Coates with that company. 

An inquiry order also was issued in the 


reason of a contract 


case of Joseph P. Coates, a registered 
dealer, for his part in the transactions. 
The orders notify the accused parties 


that unless the foregoing matters are ad- 
mitted or satisfactorily explained in writ- 
ing within 10 days, they will be set down 
for hearing. 

Acting Secretary Dunlap 
Charles H. Stief, jr., suspended from regis- 


also ordered 


tration as a dealer for one on 


count of insolvency within the meaning of 
the Stockyards Act. 


year ac- 


Postal Nominations Made. 


[Postal, Bonding Companies—1715.] 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
master General Harry S. New the names 
mission on Friday submitted to Post- 
of Charles C. Sommers, James Kk. Gal- 
lagher and Fred F. Duke for the _ post- 
mastership at Clifton Heights, Pennsyl- 


vania ,compensation $2,300 per annum. 
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667 N PROPORTION as the 
structure of a Govern- 
ment gives force to public 


opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 


—George Washington. 
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Building Trades" 
Labor Shortage 
Declared Near 


Vocational Education Board 
Points Out Decrease in 
Skilled Workmen / 
Apprentices. 








7 
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Must Arouse Interest, 
U.S. Experts Agree 


Work by Alien Immigrants Is 
Alternative, Secretary Hoover : 
Points’ Out in 
Warning. 

(Building Trades—Labor—Industries— 
1703.] 


The building industry of the United 
States is imperilled by the decrease in 


the number of skilled mechanics, according 
to J. M..Hall, Chief of the Trades and 
Industrial of the Federal Board 
for Education, in a statement 
Vriday. Mr. Hall points out 
that the decline in the number of new ap- 
prentices strikes’ at the entire industry by 
failing to provide # with new material. He 
characterizes the situation as a serious one. : 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover has ex- | 
pressed opinion, pointing out 
that youth of the country is 
aprenticed adequate numbers to the 
skiled the American people soon 
will be confronted by a lack of available 
mechanical _ skill. Unless, in Secretary 
Hoovers’ opinion, interest can be stimulated 
among the rising generation in apprentice- 
ship to the trade, the skilled work will 
fall into the hands of alien immigrants. 


Division 
Vocational 
made public 


the same 

the 
in 
trades, 


unless 





Full Text of Discussion. 


Mr. Hall’s discussion of the situation 
and what the Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion is doing in the matter follows in full 
text: 

“The necessity for replacing the, grad- 
ually decreasing number of skilled and 
propertly trained mechanics in the build- 
ing trades is now recognized by all inter-. 
ests related to the industry. Although owe 
population is increasing steadily, the frum. - 
ber of skilled mechanics in the building 
trades is decreasing. 

“Not only 
portion to 





is there a decrease in pro 
the population, but there are 
actually fewer mechanics than there were 
a decade For example, the number 
of journeythen plumbers has shrunk from 
128,000 in 1910 to 103,000 in 1923. The 
numbers in most, if not all, of the other 
trades has decreased proportionately and 
it is evident that there is a definite short- 
age of young men being trained to fill the 
vacancies created in ranks of the 
journeymen by change of occupation, pros 
motion, death, restriction of immigration, 
and other reasons. 


Cooperation Held Lacking. 
“From 


ago. 


| 
| 
the 





general information, received 
from both employers and mechanics it is 
evident that there is in some cases a lack 
of organized cooperation between them in 
dealing with the problem of apprentice- 
ship. As a result of this lack of coopera- 
tion there has been a decreasing number 
of boys entering the building trades and 
those who have entered not been 
given the training and experience neces- 
sary for them to become skilled mechanics. 

“This condition has also resulted in fail- 
ure to get the best type of boys to enter 
the building trades as apprentices. The 
uncertainty of employment due to the fact 
that building construction in many 
eases, ua seasonal industry @and to the 
of contractors ™® cooperate in 
keeping apprentices employed, the lack ofe 
organized training, making it difficult for 
the apprentice to become a skilled crafts- 


| 
| 
| 


have 


is, 


failure 


man, and the tendency to use apprentices 
as helpers or common have all 
contributed in discouraging the ambitious 
boy from entering the industry. 


laborers, 


a 


Remedies Suggested. 


of 
by a 


“ITrregularity 
remedied 


employment can be 
complete reorganiza- 
tion of the construction industry, or by co- 
operation between contractors 


only 





in giving 


steady employment to apprentices At 
. . 2 . : 

present, building construction is, to a 

large extent, a seasonal industry from 


which is 
the 
ceeding its capacity. 
industry 
and 


demanded, 
year, a 


at certain 


volume of 


times of 
production far ex- 
At other times, the 
practically at a stand- 
these periods come the 
apprentices naturally find employment in 
other lines where the pay and the oppor- 
tunities may be less, but where continuous 
employment is assured. 

“A remedy 


entire 
still 


is 


when 


for this situation is to ad- 
just the demand for construction work by 
spreading this demand the whole 
Important has already 
been made along thls line through the ae- 
of the American Construction 
the Division of Building and” 
Housing of the United States Department 
; of and other agencies. It is 
| readily apparent that a, policy of contin 


over 


year. progress 


tivities 
Council, 


Commerce, 


uous building activities will benefit not 
| only those actually engaged in the con 
struction industry, but will have a far- 


reaching effect upon business as a whole. 
Advantages Outlined. 


of construction ac- 
tivities the material manufacturer can 
better regulate his production. The dealer 
can better gauge the demand for material 
| thereby being able to regulate his stoe af 
and anticipate prices. The contractor cam: 
| better plan his work, buy materials a 4 
| assure steady employment to both eae 


} men and = apprentices. Transpo ta 


“With a regularity 











[Continued on Page 4, Column ay 
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*1LC.c. Approval 


‘Decision Holds Bell Company’s 
Purchase of the Home Tele- 
phone Company in the 
Public Interest. 
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Present Duplication 
Will Be Eliminated 


Commission Points Out Advan- 
tages That Will Result: Long 
Distance Service Is 
Extended. 





[Telephone—1669 j 

The Interstate 
(on Friday 
‘Docket No. 5305, in which the 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Company of 





Commerce Commission 


issued its report in Finance 


acquisition 


the properties of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany to of 
-vantage to the persons to whom service 


of Cairo was found be ad- 


is to be rendered and in the public in- 
_terest. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, Commissioners Meyer, Eastman and 


Woodlock, follows: 





“The Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
and the Home Telephone Company of 
Cairo, hereinafter referred to as the Illindis 
Company and the Home Company, re- 
spectively, on January 18, 1926, filed a 
joint application under section 407 of the 
transportation act, as amended, for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the Illinois 


of the 
Company will be of advanta 


the Home 
to the 


Company properties of 


g per- 
sons to whom service is to be re 
in the public Th 
merce Commission entered 
authorizing the proposed ition. 
hearing has been had and no objec 
{ the 


presented to us. 


ndered and 
Illinois Com- 


interest. e 


has order 
A 
t 


been 


in 
acqul 
tion ) 


the granting o application has 


Terms of Purchase. 


“The Illinois Company, which is one 
the Bell Companies, owns and operates 
telephone throughout Illinois 
fn two in Indiana. The 
Company owns and operates exchanges 
Cairo, Mound City, and Mounds, I1., 

connecting trunk 12. miles long. 
Duplicate exchanges maintained at 


Cairo, at which point the Illinois Company 


system and 
counties 
in 
with 
lines 5 
are 


















serves 1,698 subscriber stations. the Home | 
Compant serves 1.637, and » stations 
are duplicated. At Mounds and Mound 
City, located eight miles north and 10 
miles northeast of Cairo, respective the | 
exchanges of the Home Compa which 
are non-competitive, serve a total of 594 | 
stations. 

“By a contract made December 8, 1921 








the Illinois Company agrees to purchase | 
all of the properties of the Home Com 

pany for $175,000, plus the cost of net | 
additions to property made after June 30 

1921, less the amount of accrued unreal 

ized depreciation from June 30, 1921, to 

the consummation of the transfer. On 

September 25, 1925, net additio 

erty totaled about $6,000 i 
unrealized depreciation | 





that the 
Was approximately 
erties of the Home Company 
to the lien of a mortgage or 
under which bonds are 


amount of $: 


consideration 


$143,000. 





prop 
subj 
dee 
outstand 
5 


10. which 





pany agrees to assume and 
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| Rural Organization Study } ‘Drop in Tire Prices 








of 
a 


Home 


Planned in Pennsylvania 


{Agriculture—Rural Organizatio 
Youth—1684.] 


A study of rural organizations affect- 
ing farm youth is to be made in Pennsyl- 
vania by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State College. Dr. C. J. Gal- 
pin will represent the Bureau and Wil- 
liam V. Dannis the college, the Depart- 


Tom 











































of the consideration. The | 
the Illinois Company an opti ie | 
balance partly with notes and part! in 
cash. 
At the hearing it was testified that the | 
Illinois Company would elect to pa n 
cash the entire consideration exeess of 







the outstanding bonds. 
made contingent 
and reasonable rates for 
by the 


j 


tl 







upon 


1e 






Illinois Commissi 






the Illinois Commission authorizing the pre 
posed acquisition and prescribing a schec 
ule of rates for the unified service y 

entered December 8, 1925, and wus modifie 


by an amended*order entered December 







: 1925. An appraisal made by the apprai 
engineer, of the Illinois Company 
July 1, 1922, finds the reproduction cost 
of the properties, less depreciatio: n 

















































































respective 











operation of their propertie 
that both plants need considerable r 
building; that the proposed quisitic 
will eliminate the necessity f rebuildir 









one of the plants and thus 
nomic waste: that the 
pany, upon acquiring the 


ivoid an e 


Cor 








and 


IMinois 









































































































































































































































proposed acquisition and 
rates for the unified 
the IMinois Commission. 

"The lilinois Company 





service prescribed 
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consenting to th 
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without any allowance for work capital 
or going value, to be $158,300. The engi 
neering staff of the Illinois Commission 
made a separate appraisal and found the 
original cost of the properties as of Julv 1 
1922, to be approximately $145,000, exclu- 
sive of working capital and going value 
The estimated depreciated value of prop- 
erty to be retired from service, less net 
salvage, is $32,493. Revenues and expen- 
ses of the Hlome Company for 1924 were 
$53,703.28 and $46,281.89, respectively. 
Both Companies Losing. 

“It appers from the evidence th the 

applicants have been lo money in the 


e- 
yn 
‘oO 


n- 


properties of the 


Home Company, plans to expend such 
amount as may be necessary to place 
them in condition to give proper service. 
Sole subscribers of the Home Company 
have but a limited toll service. The pro 
posed merger of the properties will give 
them general access to the Bell long-di 
tance lines; willecliminate existing dup! 
cation; and will result in an improved lo 
wal service. 

“Resolutions approving the proposed 
acquisition have been adopted by the city 
council of Cairo, the Association of Com- 
merce of the city of Cairo, the Retail 

, Merchants’ Association of Cairo, and the 
Alexander County Medical Association. At 
the hearing copies of petitions signed by 
$39 patrons of the two companies were 

r introduced in evidence, all favoring the 


























































Laid to Speeches 
By House Members 


Répresentative Black Urges In- 


quiry Into Rubber Costs 
and Profits. 








































Strength of Tile Walls 
Tested by Government 


Bureau of Standards Statement 
Covers Results of Experiments 
Conducted Over Several Years. 





[Building Trades—Tile—1706.] 


The strength of hollow tile walls and 
their fire resisting qualities are discussed 






































Coal Men Will 
Be Asked to Open 


Books for Senate 


Question of Right of Congress to 
Have Access to Books of Private 
Business to Come Up. 

















| New Dairy Products Factory 
Being Constructed in Ireland 


President Given 
Status of Bills 
At This Session 


Senator Willis and Represen- 
tative Tilson Carry Views 










(Foreign Trade—Dairy Products—Con- 
serves—Importers—Exporters— 
Shipping—1691.] 

Late in December the Condensed Milk 
Company of Ireland commenced work on 
the construction of a condensed milk and 
butter factory at Tipperary, writes Ameri- 
can Consul H. M. Collins, Dublin, Ireland, 
in a report received in the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion of the Department of Corfmerce made 
























































ment of Agriculture announced Friday. cao in a report issued Friday by the Bureau ee public Friday. The building will be of O P b bili ‘ i th 
The general aim of the project is to : a : of Standards of the Department of Com- ‘ . ianl 2eamin work. 6 , > , n Probabilities to the 
: : Alleges 10 Per Cent Reduction : “al Coal Dealers Invited to steel frame work, and will employ about 
nake a study of rural community organ- merce on tests covering a period of several 200 persons in the production of dairy White House 
izations in Pennsylvania to discover so far When Increase Threatened | years and conducted in’ cooperation with Hearing on March 22 products for the domestic and export , 
as possible, the principles involved in the the Hollow Building Tile Association. ——_—_—— markets ~ 
é 8. ‘Ve ; 
successful organization of local community The report tells how the walls were | o ’ Rev i , jelli andi » k r Measures 
; , J er a . a : bei : ae evised import duty on jellies, candied Ate Fou 
groups. The immediate object is to make Points to Lower Cost of Crude | puitt to form sides of furnaces and sub. | Senate District Committee Claims or crystallized fruits imported into Brit- : * 
‘ . Tow T ° jecte . i c 7 FOV as § 1 
an intensive study of Locust Township, Rubber as Warranting jected to temperatures ranging from 1,700} Government Has State Regula- | ish Honduras have been made effective They Chink Will Pass 
} . , >, >Ty. ic - 2.15 ig ej ¥ “ . . og 
Columbia county, Pennsylvania, to deter- Greater Cuts. to 2,150 degrees I ahbrenheit. The experi torv Powers in D. C. February 10 ,1926, states a report from _ ‘. 
mine the types of organizations affecting ans ky mental walls were built 16 feet in length gl hal eat amet American Vice Consul E. A. Bennet di 
t ‘ar rou mshi sir . . ar 11 feet high. - dns bf ce a rr ; + i nmen 
he ec m youth of Pati nship, their [House—Rubber—Automobiles—1618] 1d € 1igh [Coal—Judicial Powers—1646] Belise, British Honduras. The old tariff Senator Believes A nM t 
number, purposes and effectiveness. : 3 . ; Some of the lighter 8-inc ‘alls y ; ras 20 per cent ¢ valorem § 4 . ; 
k wtade wil be dokde of certain forme A letter asking an investigation of the nt oe 7 ~ oN ; 8-inch walls, an The question as to whether or not Con- | cas A a “ 7 1d valorem and the pref Will Be in June, 7 r. 
As } f ert: c s ; experiments revealed, became hot enough ites : ant ‘ erential tari 0 per cent. The new import . . S 
eS Tape. r — ; 5 i “e. eS sri- gress has sufficient judicial powers to con- 3 ts it 
of organizations widely spread over the rubber business in the interest of Ameri on the unexposed side to set cotton or aie iet Saale ike rs } raat ne _ tariff is 30 per cent ad valorem and the Tilson Expect 
State. The major emphasis will be given | can consumer®\‘has been sent by Rep. | excelsior on fire. This was taken as a ik } t 1 usi aoe my ene preferential tariff 15 per cent ‘arlier. 
t im tornedy , — : ae : . anc oks of business concerns will come — 
to intensive field study in Locust Town-]| Black of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Dem.), to Rep. | sign of failure. None of the walls fell by up onedn mhortix, whinl evar 1 ss 1 : —_——— Se etaat a ae 
ship. The types of community organiza- a : » Dated - -y (Rep), | actual collapse, however. ete . eae eteee pee ° [Legislative Program — Muscle Shoals 
: ane ‘ : ; : Bertrand H. Snell of Potsdam, N. Y. (Rep.), of Washington, D. C., will be summoned . . , : ; Publi 
tion which will be given special attention . : ; The thbta anéwel the vine .OF : $ : ate e 1é or Coal— Farm Aid — Shipping — Pubitc 
incl » ‘ : chairman of the House Committee on = eo ne value of a pro- | before the Senate District of Columbia r—Jud Eng- 
include general community clubs; market- tative ‘coat.of cement or gypsum. plaster | © ; 7 . Buildings—Railroad Labo udge Eng 
ing locals, c y ag Rules. The text of the letter: sypsum plaster | Committee and asked to give government ° ° i t of 
ng locals, county agent plan of local or- Y when walls are subjected to fire It | auditors full access to their books for the | B Id Bl kk lish _Impeactmsent — Séjourmmes 
i ‘ ’ °¢8 ~ . ” . c : access xg Oks ° | ‘ 4 
ganization, Four-H clubs, farmer's clubs, On January 26, 1926, I introduced H. | showed also that the heavier eightinch | entire calender yoar 1636 : oa ul mn? 0e S Congress—Special Senate Session—1644] 
: als E avier e - e e cale * year 1925 | 
ne a Rae associations; local or Res. 105, which was referred to the Com- | walls and the 12 and 16-inch walls showed The dealers have all been “invited” to | a Senator Willis (Rep.) of Ohio, member 
2£4 Z ms 0 ar . 10ve S *] : ir resisté ; ; ; 
a ; oe ees ‘i irmers movements, such | mittee on Rules. I am addressing you as | good fire resistance. attend a hearing before the committee | Interstate Commerce Commiesion of the Senate Steering Committee, and 
ar bureaus, gra 8 ., . . n aaa 7 s , ss . 5 
Sen Chairman of that Committee with a view The report of these tests is available | March 22, Senator Arthur Capper of Kan- . ; S Representative Tilson (Rep.) of Connecti 
a to getting committee action on the Reso- | from the Bureau of Standards of the De- | S48, committee chairman, stated, and Enters Three Orders; New cut, Floor Leader of the House, held sepa- 
nao lution. partment of Commerce, asked to submit their books to examina- Marble Rates Authorized. rate conferences with President Coolidge 
i easure to romote } “Briefly it provided for an investigation - tion by the government auditor, following —- on Friday over the Legislative program 
e e | of the Rubber Business in the United S ff refusal of those dealers who “volunteered” | [Railroads — Express — Marble — Brick — | for the remaining days of the current ses- 
« ~ se 3 . * —_ sit * . * . Tui 3 i 
Minine of Potash Is | States, to supplement the work of the Sub- sta Changes this information to present at a hearing Clay Products—Cement—1670.] sion of Congress. Senator Willis and Rep 
© oO S Committee of the Interstate and Foreign | I I Thursday any information which the com- Three orders affecting applications of resentative Tilson agreed on the follow- 
Commerce Committee whieh under the | n the mittee considered of value. If they fail to | freight rates on a number of commodities | ing points: 
Re orted to House Resolution of Mr. Tilson investigated the | De yartment of State come on the “invitation,” Senator Capper | were entered by the Interstate Commerce 1. Some action will be taken on the 
‘| operation of the Stevenson Restriction | } ¢ ate declared, they will be subpoenaed. Commission on Friday. The orders in- | problem of disposing of the Government's 
acceenaesieememmetsnsttnns Plan. Coincident with demand for a Congres- | cluded: power and nitrate project at Muscle 
ys . r Prices Change. The following < i nts anefare | Sonal investigation of profiteering charges An order by Division 2, ¢ rizing Shoals, Alabama. 
Simott Bill Would Also Harmo- c & The following appointments. transfers, antnw tis si hep of 1006.08 3 aie raat aa : o authorizing the oals é ; 
ales Selena I ; Wit “Shortly after my resolution was intro- | promotions, retirements under the Foreign Z e winter of 1925-26 and action | Illinois Traction System, comprising the Railroad Labor Bill. 
. ‘ orassium 4easing ith duced the Tire,Companies announced a | Reorganization Act, and resigna- pr » poe DIStrICt of Columbia com- iinois Traction, Inc., and the St. Louis » ‘The Railroad Labor Bill, which 
General Leasing Law. reduction of 10 per cent in the price of | tions have occurred in the Diplomatic = vec : the Seo and House, dealers Electric rerminal Railway Company, to abolishes the Railroad Labor Board and 
_—_—— their products, though some leading manu- | Branch of the American Foreign Service Ces OSes Uist COngtans Nem ne Tignt 8S) setavuen by Bing and pesney it the man inaugurates instead a system of regional 
| : ‘e j heir iv > s§nesc airs ay eacrihe : tanti * : : é ‘ates stee a sys 
[Potash—1617.] facturers had shortly before suggested an | since February 10, 1926, and were an- a into their private business affairs. | ner prescribed in Section 6 of the Inter-] | aijtion, conciliation and arbitration of 
Proposed legislation to promote the | increase. Their reduction was largely due | nounced at the Department of State Fri- 1e committee took the stand that the | state Commerce Act, ratings on express labor disputes, will be passed. 
i E 5: peeches made or he r of the government has state regulatory powers | traffic, shipped in interstate commerce vale oe : : ‘ 
mining ? 4. . i , 3 | to speeches made on the floor of the day ; ; ° 3 Tt blic buildings bill, appropriat- 
ning of potash on the public domain | ee ] ‘ inal f tire | in the District of Columbia and can in- | dependent upon val leclared i rriting detec ge. arta , ‘ 
House showing the great earnings of tire Willi . x 1 o Tevae Wht I pon value declared in writing | , + s at tl ate of 
was reported out of the . ‘ : iliamson S. Howell, of Texas, Third | vestigate anvthine affecting = . 5 ; aah ing $166,000,000 to be spent a 1e rate o 
as ported out of the House Commit- : anies during the course of the Steven- . ; estigate anything affecting the welfare | by the shipper and agreed upon in writing 
7 companies during the course of tne ot Secretary at Warsaw, detailed to Depart- f the pe an ] ; . 25,000,000 a year, will be adopted. 
tee on Public Lands Thursday. The bill | son Plan , of the people as a whole. as the released value of property, as set | ?"“"_’ cy eee ‘ 4 
: } s c ment. Anatter forth in abpileati iled Febr 4, Farm aid legislation of some form will 
was introduced by Rep. Sinnott, (Rep.), “Secretary Hoover, however, contended Elbridge D. Rand, of Californi . Auditor Secured. ee a OS Se eee, ee ee: be enacted 
reg ai f : = ! ina wedaotl ces Uh he ater: eee a alifornia, Second An auditor was secured from the office | ary 4. mid gate s ; 
Oregon, chairman of the committee. It | that the price reduction was due to the | gecretary Paris, appointed Second Secre . . me ; 7 . —e : 5. It is unlikely there will be any legisla- 
3 ” ae ie . | : } — win > rubber and that ae . . Secre- | of the Comptroller of the Treasury, which An order that Fourth Section Order No. ; : : 
is intended to supersede the act of Octo- | drop in the cost of crude rubber ant mat | tary Madrid . : an “ on t . | tion affecting the operation of the Amert- 
be o See chem cee 4 ie : es: ei i I il i a as . is authorized by statute to make audits | 8895, entered March 5, 1924, in the IT. & S. . ‘ : 
ber 2, 1917, authorizing exploration for | rubber tire prices were largely contingent | a x : ei ‘ ‘ 5 y i “a cf can merchant marine, or for consolidation 
% . aie! , } ; sas pas | Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, First | for committees of Congress. Three .of | Dockets Nos. 1885 and 1938 as amended . 
the disposition of postassium, to remedy | on the cost of crude rubber. I agree that |... a ' $ 5 : : of the railroads into a limited number of 
. : . = de ‘ : Secretary Asuncion, appointed a Consul | the coal dealers agreed to permit an ex- | from time to time to be further modified ; 
| defects in that law and to unify the leas-| tire pMices should be contingent on the ] | so ‘ 5 ss : ? n = big systems. 
ie Shes by heceshinek Gs ; | a oF ened aibebulbet thd tee mai and assigned Consul Asuncion. Will re- | amination of their books, but when the | and amended so as to provide that the a Willi ticipating that the 
g aws ) re onizing > ass | cos ) “rude rubber—bu he > manu- |} oe -. i 2 ‘ : Ss a . , s a IDs > 
ae ate a é _ potassium | ¢acturers do not arrange their prices on tain status as First Secretary. auditor began his work found’ they would | Same measure of relief granted therein Senator is, 30 oe a cacdinas 
easing act r the gener: easing > acturers ri ot arrange ir PS I : 2 . : hog z se ‘ s ri | achn ro s 
of Febru ary 25 1920 eee rene ae | su h basi Mr. Hoover on January 26 Harold L. Williamson, of Illinois, now | 0™!Y Permit him to examine their books with respect to commodity rates on brick Houee will ig eee — Snotins o 
yruary », 1920. such a basis Mr over January 2 P ’ 8, 5 7 . 7 3 fs grninea >» George ae . 
The Secr f 1 : tanded that . -ubber had 1 detailed to Department, appointed Second | for the period from April 1 to December | and clay products described in Brick and against Judge George = 
1e Secretary of the Interior in a re- | contended that spot crude rubber had been o Sa 90x. om ‘ ‘lay P : : rT . Illinois, predicted that Congress would not 
port to the umitt | driven down from $1.09 to 68 cents a | Secretary Habana 31, 1925. The three big months of the | Clay Products in the South, 88 I. C. C. ; 
oO ri he committee reco ne — a drive f ro $1.0% i > ‘ents é : . - . ‘ c : ‘ aaj . r . 
bill said oe ee eee und It is now down to about 58 cents a Edwin C. Wilson, of Florid 1 year were kept from him, the auditor | 543, will apply to rates on cinder-cement adjourn before June 
it Se i: uN. $ ow dow Oo abo. ve ‘ents < 4Uwil . . ’ ‘lorida, 1 y p= : * s , = ; i 
| 1 I a t ag that he forced | tailed to Department, appoi a I er declared. building blocks, carloads, as described in Coal Industry Legislation. 
‘av > Secretary _—s } pound. do not agree rz 1e forcec < >¢ epar » appointe “irst Sec- ‘ . ~ Bak ¢ s , oe 9 
Favored by Secretary Work. | ae selet, Gheveiots, iiere te a out of [eeters Peeks spel ae The dealers also refused to permit him | Fourth Section Application No. 12791 of Representative Tilson, however, said he 
‘Peek of anitomdite Sateen. tia lace bo , , “ie eee to see those sections of their books per- | Agent J. H. Glenn. ac ‘ 5 
aut} > ae % ae a Pee a eee | almmost 50 per cent in crude rubber costs | The following appointments, transfers toad oy 2 t ; — oa ; Septet i7i a eee gong rent 
autho 1g the leasing of coal, oil, gas ae ie ; i Pee he oe ‘ a . ? | taining to capital investment, etc. The An roder by Division 2, authorizing | leaders whereby in the event the impeach- 
— ’| and only a cut of 10 per cent in tire costs. promotions, retirements under the Foreign raw ‘ P . , y . - J 
oo phosphate and sodium and the | If h ti i ntinue, the rnir | Service Reorganization Act i only information he could obtain was an ! Frank Van Ummersen, agent for and on] ment was voted the Senate would hear 
twat ‘ . | If such tire prices continue, > earnings | 5e > Reorge é Act, : resigna- ‘ . oa ea ‘ak ; ° ‘ 
existing law of October 2, 1917, relating | = ‘ : : 1 bl sanies operat- | tions have ptt oe. ao _ ae operating statement of purchases, sales, | behalf of rail lines shown as participating | the case in special session, in which event 
: a xf the principal rubber compa -S operat- ions lave scurre in > ‘onsular : 7 . ¢ ‘ < a i . # 
to pr ium, is unde from an ad-| . . p23 , : : 1 — ¢ pores onsular | receipts and disbursements for the last | carriers in his I. C. C. No. 45, to establish | regular adjournment would not be later 
mittee ‘ ‘ ing under high crude costs were as fol- Branch of the American Foreign Service - . : act i 3 P . ‘ 
ninistrative standp ind o confus- ' Rebbuaee 4 ean nine months of 1925. and maintain rates on marble in carloads, } than May 15 
lows Since February » 1926: z ‘“ ‘ : x 7 . P 
ing to the publ can be avoided | Erie Officers of C Meeting with the Senate committee | dependent upon the value declared in writ- Mr. Tilson also said he would press in 
by bringing potass 1 intially under | Fisk, $$,958,10 Goodrich, $16,700,000; | Giapes. Rina Ss ir ——— Thursday was Rep. Henry R. Rathbone | ing by the shipper or agreed uponin writ- | the House for some form of legislation 
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Deposits Gain | 
$73,000,000 in 


Reserve Banks 


| 
| 
lederal Reserve —_ a 
| 


Statement of Condition of 
712 Member 
Banks. 


New Y ork Concerns 


Do Bigger Business 


Leading Cities of Country Show 
Increase of $79,000,000 in 
Loans and Discounts. 


[Banks—Stocks—Bands—Loan—1685. ] 

The Federal Reserve Board’s statement 
ef condition of 712 reporting 
banks leading cities as of March 3 
shows increases of $79,000,000 in loans and 
discounts, $11,000,000 in investments, $73,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits and of 
$41,000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 


Reserve banks. 

Member banks in New York City re- 
ported increases of $22,000.000 in loans 
and discounts, $11,000,000 in investments, 
79,000,000 in net demand deposits and a 
reduction of $23,000,000 in borrowings 
from tke" Federal Reserve bank. 

Loans on corporate stocks and bonds 
were $7,000,000 above the previous week's 
total, increases of $12,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, and $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 
in the Cleveland and San Francisco dis- 
tricts, respectively, more than offsetting 
a decline of $22,000,000 in the New York 
district. ‘‘All other’’ loans and discounts 
were $69,000,000 higher than a week ago. 
Of this increase, $48,000,000 was reported 
by banks in the New York district and 
$11,000,000 by those in the Chicago district. 
Total loans to brokers and dealers secured 
by stocks and bonds, made by reporting 
member banks in New York City were 
$61,000,000 less than a week ago. Of this 
decline, $24,000,00 was in loans for their 
own account, $22,000,000 in loans for the 
account of out-of-town banks and $15,000,- 
000 in loans for the account of others. 

Investments in U. S. secudities increased 
$5,000,000 in the New York district and 
declined $8,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district. Holdings of other bonds, stocks 
and securities went up $13,000,000, rela- 
tively small increases being reported by 
banks in seven of the reserve districts. 

Net demand deposits were $73,000,000 
higher than the previous week. The prin- 
cipal changes in this item include increases 
of $85,000,000 and $16,000,000 in’ the New 
York and BoBston districts, respectively, 
and a reduction of $36,000,000 at banks 
in the San Francisco district. An increase 
of $18,000,000 in time deposits in the San 
Francisco district, was partly offset by 
small declines in some of the other dis- 


tricts. 

Increased borrowings from the Federal 
+. eserve banks were reported in all districts 
except, Boston, New York and Phiiadel- 
phia. The principal changes were _ in- 
creases of $29,000,000 and $16,000,000 in 
the Chicago and San Francisco districts, 
respectively, and a reduction of $26,000,- 
000 in the New York district. 

Loans to brokers and dealers (secured 
by stocks and bonds) made by reporting 
banks in New York City showed, for their 
own account, $1,125,071,000 in the week 
ending March 3 as compared with $1,149,- 
$91,000 for the week of March 24; for the 
account of out of town banks, $1,321,265,- 
000 in the week of March 3 as against 
$1,342,665,000 for the preceding week, and 
for the account of others, $602,056,000 for 
March 3 as compared with $617,275,000. 
The total of loans of this character out- 
standing therefor was $3,048,892,000 on 
March 3 and $3,109,331,000 at the end of 
the previous week. 


member 
in 


Borrowings Increase. 


Shanish Raisin Market Status 
Explained in Trade Report 


. Trade — Importers — Raisins — 
Spain—1692.] 
The following notes from 
dos” and “Exportacion de Pasa Valen- 
ciana (two leading Spanish trade papers), 
made public Friday and transmitted to the 
Foodstuffs. Division of the Department of 
Commerce. by American Clerk to Trade 
Commissioner M. Todd-Naylor. The notes 
cover the period from January 23 to 29, 
inclusive: 

In regard to the acute crisis which the 
Spanish raisin marke’ had undergone, it 
should be remembered that production at 
its maximum never exceeds 20,000 long 
tons. ,; Tt should be possible, if careful con- 
sideration is given to the tastes and re- 
quirements of the different markets, to 
dispose of such a crop in England, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Canada, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Algeria and the interior of Spain. Of 
course, the figure of 20,000 tons is one in 
the region of future possibilities and it 
will be sometime before such a production 
will be realized, since the increase ‘due to 
the yield of new vineyards remains neu- 
tralized most years by the impoverishment 
of the old ones. 

Business is active in’the Denia ware- 
houses, where the raisins are being packed 
for immediate export to Northern Europe, 
Canada and other markets, and it looks as 
though the remaining stocks would be dis- 
posed of as demand continues.. The Mal- 
aga market is quiet and prices remain 
firm. 


(Foreign 


“Los Merca- 


Kansas Cement Freight Rate 
Inquiry Report Given I. C. C. 


[Railroads—Rates—Commerce—1 738. ] 

“ ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Friday made public a report by Examiner 
John T. Money recommending a finding 
by the Commission that ‘rates on cement, 
in carloads, from the Kansas gas belt to 
points in Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., are not 
unreasonable, but are unduly prejudicial 
to manufacturers of cement in the Kansas 
casi at and unduly preferential to manu- 
facthrers of cement at Cement City, Mo., 
Bonner Springs and Sunflower, Kans.” 





| Greater Mileage From Tires 


| use of 


| from pneumatic equipment, 
; of which would result 


Sought in New Army Orders 
[Commerce—Automobiles—Tires— 
Army—1702.] 
order further to economize 
rubber tires for trucks and. auto- 
mobiles in the Army service, the War 
Department has issued instructions that 
stock-record cards on a special form will 
be kept hereafter all tires issued to ve- 
hicles, together with U. S. registration 
number of the vehicle to which tires have 
been issued. 
Attention 


In in the 


is invited to the common 


causes for not obtaining maximum mileage | 


the avoidance 
in securing better 
operation, and conservation of rubber. 
They are: Under-inflation, causing rim 
cutting, excessive speed, misalignment of 
wheels, overloading vehicles, improper ad- 


justment of brakes, running on car tracks, | 


improper application of skid-chains, run- 
ning the wheels against curbs or other ob- 
structions, and neglect of cuits, bruises 
and sand holes. g 


Coal Mine Company 
Wins Tax Appeal on 
Leasehold Valuation 


iid 
Case Based on Determination of 
Deficiency Involving Value 
of Land Lease. 


Appellant Conserv ative 


In Claim, Board Decides 


Leasehold Paid le: for Stock 
Found Equal in Value to 
Stock Issued for It. 


[Board of Tax Appeals—Leasehold 
Valuation—1503.] 


Herewith is the full text of the United 


States Board of Tax Appeals’ decision in 


the appeal of the Plymouth Coal Mining 
Company: 


Docket No. 4003. Submitted November 
7, 1925. Decided March 10: 

Leasehold Paid in for Stock. Evidence 
respecting the value of a leasehold of coal 
lands paid in for stock of a corporation 
in 1905 examined and held to be sufficient 
to support a value equal to the par value 
of the stock issued therefor, both for the 
purposes of invested capital and deduction 
fo? exhaustion. 

Virgil Y. Moore, Esq., and Andrew T. 
Smith, Esq., for the taxpayer. 

E. C. Lake, Esq., for the Commissioner. 

Before James, Littleton, Smith and 
Trussell. 

This appeal is taken from the determina- 
tion of deficiencies aggregating $11,237.75, 
asserted in a deficiency letter determining 
the taxpayer’s liability for the years 1917 
to 1920, inclusive, and finding deficiencies 
for the years 1918, $4,418.86; 1919, $3,257.- 
63; 1920, $3,561.24; and an overassessment 
for the year 1917 in the amount of $1,- 
$47.34. 

Opinion. 

TRUSSELL: The negétiations betwegn 
Price and Hatfield were had at a time 
when experiencing financial, embarrass- 
ments which culminated in his enforced 
bankruptcy a few weeks later. He was 
then striving to convert some of his in- 
terests into cash in order to avoid impend- 
ing bankruptcy. For this purpose he was 
willing to and did offer to dispose of his 
interests in the mining property here in 
question for an amount of cash appar- 
ently not more than one-half of what he 
had expended in developing the mining 
property. Persons who acquire property 
under these circumstances and later or- 
ganize a corporation for taking it over and 
managing it are, under the decisions of the 
Board in the Appeals of The Markenheim 
Company, 1 B. T. A. 1240, Pittsburgh 
Grinding Wheel Company, 2 B. T. A. 713, 
and Cross Mountain Coal Company, 2 B. 
T. A. 587, entitled to have the fair cash 
market value of the property they acquire 
under such circumstances ascertained and 
allowed for the purposes of invested capi- 
tal and exhaustion deductions. 

Both Hatfield and Hillis, who organized 
the taxpayer corporation, were men of 
large experience in the operation of coal 
properties in Pennsylvania._ They knew 
the value of such properties and especially 
the cost of the early development of a new 
mining operation, and the record clearly 
discloses that when they placed the valua- 
tion of $55,000 upon this lease they under- 
took to give to it a conservative estimated 
value. : 

“Valuation Conservative.” 


The record also contains the testimony 
of two disinterested witnesses, both of 
whom had been mine operators, and one 
of whom had been for many years a val- 
uation expert in the employ of the Bethle- 
hem Stee] Company and the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. They were both familiar 
with the taxpayer's property and the im- 
provements and development made there- 
on. Each of them testified that in his 
opinion the taxpayer's lease on February 
24, 1905, was worth at least $75,000: that 
in arriving at such valuation he took into 
consideration the advantages of the drift 
mine situation, the valuable timber rights, 
the cost of the development which had 
previously been made, and the recoverable 
tonnage then in sight. 

The value of a leasehold of coal lands 
is at all times a question of fact, which 
must be determined in the light of the 
evidence produced. The record of this ap- 
peal convinces that the taxpayer's 
cluim of $55,000 is-a conservative valua- 
tion, and we therefore find that the lease 
in question had, at the time paid in for 
stock, a value of not less than $55,000. 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on fifteen days’ notice under Rule 50. 


“Y” at Saloniki. 


us 


A contract for the construction of a 
new building for the Saloniki, Greece, Y. 
M. C. A. has been awarded to a Greek 
firm of building contractors, according to 
a report from Consul Robert F. Fernald 
at Saloniki. The structure is to be com- 
pleted within 20 months at a cost of 
drachmas paper 9,942,500. About 20 per 
cent of the money will be furnished by 
American Y. M. C. A. organizations or 
individuals. 


Inland Growth 
~ Held Retarded) | 


| 


| ByYLCC Rules. 


| Senator Gooding. Speaking on 
Behalf of Long-and-Short- 
Haul Bill, Urges Cut 


In Power. 


Interior Waterways 
Declared Facing Ruin 


Fixing of Freight Rates, Giving 
Preference to Big Cities Char- 
acterized as an Abuse 
of Authority. 





[Shipping—W aterways—Railroads— 
Rates—Economics—1732] 
Speaking on behalf of his bill (the long 
and short haul bill) to restrict the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to permit railroads to reduce through 
freight rates to meet water competition 
without reducing the rates to intermediate 
points, Senator Gooding (Rep., Idaho) de- 
clared too much power now is vested in 
the Commission and ‘they have used that 
power and have destroyed water transpor- 
tation on our inland waterways of the 
South and on our inland waterways in the 
West where hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been spent for the development 

of water transportation.” 

“Under the fourth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act,’’ the Idaho Senator 
continued, ‘‘the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the power to say what coal 
fields shall be operated at 100 per cent and 
in what part of the country our coal from 
these fields shall find a market. And the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
forced some of the smaller communities 
of this country to pay a higher freight 
rate for the shorter haul, for coal they 
burn to keep them warm, than some of 
the greater cities that are fortunate 
enough to have water transportation pay 
for the longer haul. 

Power Called “Dangerous.” 

“Mr. President this is a most dangerous 
power to place in the hands of any body 
of men, and I am sure it has done much to 
discredit this Government in the minds of 
the people who have suffered through these 
violations. 

“Mr. President, if Senate bill 575 (the 
long and short haul bill) becomes a law it 
will take this dangerous power from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for it will 
deny the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to give great cities preferential 


freight rates at the expense of the interior 
and it will deny the Interstaté Commerce 





Commission the right to permit the rail- 
roads to charge more for the shorter than 
the longer haul to destroy water traspor- 
tation.” 

Declaring the great centers of poulation 
have sought advantages for themselves in 
the form of preferential freight rates, Sen- 
ator Gooding, declared: 

“Nothing is more dangerous 
ica than the policy we have followed in 
the past of building up great centers of 
population at the expense of the interior; 
for cities can be too great and our popula- 
tion too dense for the best interest of good 
Government 
tion. 
ica, 


in Amer- 


and for economical 
If we continue this policy in Amer- 
Mr. President, the cost of production 


will be so great we shall not longer be able 
to 


produc- 


compete in the markets of the world 

and it is then we shall be confronted with 

an army of unemployed, which we all 

know and understand is the most difficult 

problem for any government to meet. 
Cites Case of Chicago. 

“At the same time the great city of Chi- 
cago is trying to destroy coastwise ship- 
ping through the Panama Canal, it is ask- 
ing for two. great waterways—the Illinois 
waterway down to the Mississippi, and the 
St. Lawrence waterway through the 
Great Lakes—that will move the Atlantic 
Ocean inland a thousand miles and enable 
great ocean steamers to weigh anchor at 
Chicago. It seems to me that before we 
make any more appropriations for the de- 
velopment of water transportation 
should have a fixed policy that will not 
permit any body of men in the interest 
of the selfishness of the great cities and 
the great railroads to destroy the useful- 
ness of our inland waterways.” 

The Idaho Senator, speaking of the 
“railroad lobby,’ said it is making an or- 
ganized effort to defeat the long and short 
haul bill. 


we 


Taking up the argument that the 
roads need part of the business now be- 
ing diverted to water transportation 
through the Panama Canal, Senator Good- 
ing declared: 

“The transcontinental railroads say they 
are only asking for 50 per cent of the in- 
tercoastal freight through the Panama 
Canal. They believe if the regulations they 
are asking for are granted it will give 
them 50 per cent of the intercoastal freight 
through the Panama Canal, *westbound. 

Canal Records Cited. 

“All the way through the _ transconti- 
nental railroads have contended it was 
the westbound intercoastal freight that 
was working the great injury to the rail- 
roads. Mr. President, the records of the 
Panama Canal show that for the years of 
1923, 1924 and 1925 there has been a grad- 
ual falling off of intercoastal freight 
through the Panama Canal, both west- 
bound and eastbound. * * * If the trans- 
continental railroads can take 50 per cent 
of the business through the Panama Canal 
westbound, they will take 50 per cent of 
the business eastbound, and that will put 
the ships that are carrying intercoastal 
freights through the Panama Canal out 
of commission. And, of course, this is the 
purpose of these regulations.”’ 

“The most interesting statement I have 

offer as far as the transcontinental 
railroads are concerned is their earnings 
and their dividends, beginning with the 
year 1916 up to and including 1924... . If 
the transcontinental railroads had paid 
out the accumulated surplus in their 
treasuries since 1916 all of them would 
have exceeded the 5% per cent provided 
for in the Esch-Cummins Law. And some 
of would than double that 
amount in dividends.” 

The Senator read into the Record volu- 
minous statistics in support of his allega- 
tions regarding the railroads. 


rail- 


to 


them more 


| 


CONGRESS 


Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


Friday, March 12, 1926 


THE SENATE 


Senators Wadsworth, (Rep., 
Reed, (Rep., Pennsylvania); 
(Rep., Wisconsin); Bruce, 
land), and Robinson, Dem., Arkansas), 
were named by Vice President Dawes 
members of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the Tariff Commission. 


Ray Campbell, attorney for the Wichita, 
Kan., Board of Trade, went before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee to oppose 
Capper bill, which would admit coopera- 
tive groups to trade board membership. 

Senate Judiciary Subcommittee heard 
witnesses for and against J. D. Cobb, nom- 
inated to be judge of the District of Co- 
lumbia Municipal Court. 


New York); 
La Follette, 
(Dem., Mary- 


as 


A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was named by Senator 
Cummins (Rep., Iowa) to conduct hearings 
on bills proposing modifications to the 
national prohibition laws. The subcommit- 
tee consists of Senators Means (Rep., Col.), 
Goff (Rep., W. Va.), Harreld (Rep., Okla.), 
Reed (Dem., Mo.). and Walsh (Dem., 
Mont.). 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to report the McFadden 
Banking Bill, and the measure proposed by 
Senator Pepper (Rep., Pa.) giving State 
Legislatures right to tax shares of national 
banking associations. 

A favorable report was ordered 
Senate Military Affairs Committee on 
three bills introduced by Senator Wads- 
worth, of New York, relating to retire- 
ment and equalization of pay for members 
of military establishment. 

Labor Committee 
nesses on convict-made 

Ways and means committee agreed to 
numerous amendments to Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act for world war veterans. 

In an extended speech Senator Gording 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 


THE HOUSE 


Debated bills to regulate radio communi- 
cation. 


by the 


heard many wit- 


goods. 


Adopted elections committee report up- 
holding seating Nor Robert A. Green, 
Starke, Fla. (Dem.). 


Foreign Affairs Committee reported 
foreign service building bill, authorizing 
$10,000,000 for housing Government activ- 
ities abroad. 

County and Credits Plan for Farmers 
laid before Agriculture Committee. 

Foreign Affairs Committe told Cana- 
dian dams have raised Lake of Woods 
levels. 

Military Affairs Committee heard Secre- 
tary War Davis and Gen. Patrick on 
aviation. 

Appropriations subcommittee continued 
framing legislative appropriation bill. 

Commissioner Esch approved four rail- 
road regulation bills before interstate com- 
meree committee. 

Interstate Commerce Committee agreed 
on its report on the rubber investigation. 

Head of Women Voters League told 
Judiciary Committee proposed method of 
amending constitution is unnecessary. 

District of Columbia committee 
sidered local legislation, reporting 
for jail addition. 

A bill by Rep. Fairchild of Pelham, 
N. Y., (Rep.), to grant and disabled vet- 
eran, released for service disability, the 
benefits of the act creating pensions. for 
veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Chinese 
Boxer rebellion campaign. Disabled vet- 
erans with honorable discharges dated 
25 years priod to the application or those 
at least 62 years old are also entitled to 
the benefits of the bill. 


con- 
plan 


Offices to Exchange Parcel 
Post With Canada Announced 


[Postal—Mail Order—1713.] 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, on Saturday an- 
nounced an additional list of post offices 
authorized to exchange parcel post. pack- 
ages with Canada as follows: 

Calais, Me. (dispatch only), to St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick; Madawaska, Me. 
(dispatch only), to Edmonston, New Bruns- 
wick; Van Buren, Me. (dispatch only), 
St. Leonard Station, New 
Morristown, N. Y. (dispatch only). to 
Brockville, Oont.: Waddington, N. Y. (dis- 
patch only), to Morrisburg, Ont.: Odgens- 
burg, N. Y. (dispatch only), to Prescott, 
Ont.: Spokane, Wash. (dispatch and 
ceive). 


to 
Brunswick; 


re- 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures. 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


March 10 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax. 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,805,188.17 
3,032,993.34 


1,607,239.90 
795,011.56 


Total ordinary 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


receipts 


341 482,211. 10 


Total . $348, 722,594.07 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts ‘ 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 


Investment of trust funds. 


$6,076,391.09 
99,714.01 
74,199.69 
7,539.91 
special ac- 


136,155.08 


45,782.00 

101,562.50 

Total ordinary expendi- 

tures ‘ ‘oa 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 

Other public debt 
tures 

Balance today 


500.00 

expendi- 
287,632.95 
342,180,506.82 


- $848,722,594.07 
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iP 


Pension Rolls 


On January 31 
Total 507,917 


Decrease Since Dec ember 31 
Last Is 1.916, According to 
Statistics Prepared by 
Pensions Bureau. 


1,707 Soldiers Listed 
In Additions of 2,653 


Annuities as of End of First 


Month Are 12.231. a Net 
Gain of 73; Changes by 
Classes Given. 
sannccateniccsaiiphinagmtaia 
[Pensions—Annuities—1707.] 

A tabulation showing the changes in the 


Federal pension and annuity rolls and in 


the pension roll by classes in the regular 


establishment resulting from deaths or 


other reasons and the total pensions paid 
during January has just been prepared by 
the Bureau of Pensions, Department of the 
Interior. 

The figures show-the total number 
pensioners on the roll January 31, 
been 507,917 as compared with 509,833 on 
December. 31 last, a decrease of 1,916. 
Additions to the roll amounted to 2,653 of 
which 1,707 were soidiers, 946 were widows, 
etc. Of reductions, 2,159 were deaths 
soldiers and 2,302 of widows ond, for other 
reasons, 7 soldiers and 101 widows, etc. 
The above figures do not include gains and 
losses to class. The total amount paid to 
pensioners during the month of January 
was $17,263,182.67. 

Annuities 
of 


of 
to have 


of 


Show Increase. 

annuities the roll 
12,231 against 12,158, a 
net gain of 73. Gains to the roll during 
January were 157, while the losses were 
84, of which 81 were caused by death and 
3 for other reasons. 

Under the heading “Changes in Pen- 
sion Roll by Classes, Regular Establish- 
ment,” the tabualtion shows the total num- 
ber of soldiers on the roll at the close 
of January to have been 12,719, compared 
with 12,654 at the end of December, 1925, 
a net gain of 65. Total gains during Jaru- 
ary were 118. The gains were offset, how- 
ever, by losses of 53, of which 24 resulted 
from deaths and 29 from other causes. 
Pensions paid to soldiers during January 
amounted to $222,695.76, 

The number of widows, etc., on this roll 
January 31 was 3,841 against 3,827 on 
December 31, last, a net gain of 14. Gains 
to the roll during January totaled 38 with 
offset losses of 24, of which 15 resulted 
from death and 9 from other causes. Pen- 
sions paid to widows, etc., during January 
amounted to. $88,690.40. 

Civil War Soldiers. 

The number of Civil War soldiers 
roll at the end of January was 
against 117,908, a net loss of 1,840. Total 
gains during January were 24, compared 
with losses of 1,864, of which 1,852 resulted 
from death and 12 for other reasons. The 
amount of pensions paid to pensioners 
during January was $7,094,078.83. 

The number of army nurses on this roll 
January 31 was the same as at the end of 
December—57, there having been no gains 
or losses during the month. Pensions paid 
to these nurses during January amounted 
to $1,730.00. 

The number of widows on the Civil war 
roll January 31 was 233,961, compared with 
235,565, a net loss of 1,604. Total gains to 
the roll during January were 634. Losses 
were 2,238, of which 2,198 resulted from 
death and 40 from other causes. Pensions 


paid to widows during January totaled 
$7,150,098.24. 


SpanishWar Roli. 

The number of soldiers on the Spanish 
War roll January 31 was 113,198, against 
111,874, a net gain of 1,324. Total gains 
during January were 1,659, while losses 
were 335, of which 243 resulted from death 
and 92 from other causes. 

Amount paid to Spanish 
in pensions during January 
328.70. 

The number of army nurses on this 
roll at the end of January was 187, com- 
pared with 186 on December 31 last, a net 
gain of 1. Gains during January were 2, 
while there was 1 death. Pensions paid 
to army nurses during January amounted 
to $3,506.80. 

The number of widows on the Spanish 
War roll at the end of January was 19,- 
696, against 19,783 at the end. of Decem- 
ber last, a net gain of 170. Total gains 
during January were 257, while losses 
were 87, of which 36 resulted from death 
and 51 from other causes. Pensions paid 
to widows in January amounted to $507,- 
121.79. 

The number of soldiers on the Mexican 
War roll January 31 was the same as on 
December 31 last—11. Pensions paid dur- 
ing January totaled $1,885.66. 


Mexican War Widows. 

The number of widows on the Mexican 
war pension roll at the end of 
was 1,159, against 1,181 on 
last, a net loss of 22. 
to the roll in January of 1, while losses 
were 28, of which 22 resulted from death 
and 1 from other causes. Pensions paid 
to widows during January totaled $36,- 
761.60. 

The number of soldiers on rolls of the 
various Indian wars at the end of January 
was 3,878, against 3,888, a net loss of 10. 
Gains to the roll in January were 30. 
ses were 40, of which 89 resulted from 
death and 1 for other reasons. Pensions 
paid during January totaled $110,465.96. 

The number of widows on the Indian 
Wars roll on January 31 was 3,052, against 
3,066 on December 31 last, a net loss of 14. 
Total gains during: January were 18, be- 
ing offset by losses of 32, of which 30 re- 
sulted from death and 2 from other causes. 
Pensions paid .to widows on this roll in 
January amounted to $47,852.95. 


World War Veterans. 

The number of soldiers on the World 
War roll at the end of January was 49, 
compared with 48 at the end of Decem- 
ber last, a net gain of 1. The amount of 
pensions paid during January was $857.00. 

The number of widows on the World 
War roll at the end of January was 21, 


The number 
January 31 was 


on 


on 
116,068, 


War soldiers 
was $1,996,- 


January 
December 31 
There was a gain 


Los- 


‘mother, 


Poland a Competitor in 
International Egg Market 


(Keg " Market—1687.] 


At a recent meeting of the Poland 
State Agricultural Council, it was resolved 
to introduce egg standardization 
measure which will greatly increase 
Poland's competing ability Poland 
is handicapped in the international cee 
market, not because its eggs are of in- 
ferior quality, but because export is poorly 
organized and advertising neglected, 
Acting Commercial Attache Ronald 
H. Allen report to the Department 
of Commerce. Actually the exportation 
of eggs fs playing a more and more 


as a 


abroad. 


is 
states 


in a 


im- 


portant part in Poland's foreign trade ac- | 


1922, the country exported 
eggs: in 1923, 19,508,000 
dozen; in 1924, 15,316,000 dozen, while dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1925 exports 


rose to 33,836,000 dozen. 


count. In 


7,490,000 dozen 


Favorable Report 
Given Amendments 
To Compensation Act 


Changes Made to Facilitate 
Payments to eVterans or 
Dependents. 


Final Authority Vested 
In Three U. S. Officials 


Secretaries of War and Navy 
and Veterans’ Bureau Head 


Are Named. 


tOougrese—-Aruy=-Adjuited Compensation 
—1737.] 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted to v.report favorably the bill for 
amendments to the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act in executive session 
Friday. Amendments providing that the 
decisions of the Secretary of the War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall be final on all matters within their 
respective jurisdictions under the provi- 
sions of the act, that veterans may receive 
the benefits to which they are entitled by 
applications claiming the benefits of the 
act, and making other changes were in- 
cluded in the Dill. e 


Deal With Applications. 


The amendments deal with applications 
to be filed by the veteran before January 
1, 1928, or in case of his death after the 
application is made and before it is filed. 
They provide for the careful checking of 
all applications and make provisions for 
the application in case of the veteran’s 
death. The director shall extend to the 
veteran the benefits provided in Title IV 
or V upon the receipt of the proper cer- 
tificates. 

It also states that no sum paid to the 
veteran or his dependents shall be subject 
to attachment, levy, or seizure under any 
legal or equitable process, or to National 
or State taxation, and no deductions no 
account of indebtedness of the veteran to 
the government shall beb made from the 
adjusted service credit or from any 
amounts due under the Act. 

Pay to Dependents. 

The amendments provide for.the fu- 
thorities ascertaining the number of days 
of oversea service, and of home service as 
defined in section 2, in which he is en- 
titled to receive adjusted credit. If the 
veteran has died the amount shall be paid 
to his dependents in*the following order: 
The widow, the children equally, the 
or if none of these are claimants, 
to the father. 

For forgeries and counterfeits the bill 
provides a fine of not more than $5,00 and 
imprisonment of not more than fifteen 
years. 


Caution Issued on Parcel 
Post Packages to Canada 


{Mail Order—Commerce—Finance— 
Postal—1683] 
teports to the Post Office Department to 
the effect that many parcel post packages 
for Canada 


to be received 


Offices 


continue 
States Post 


at 
United insufficiently 
prepaid has necessitated a letter of warn- 
ing to senders to conform with postal regu- 
it the Post Office 
Department Friday. 

‘W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, in a circular letter to 
the public generally, has invited attention 
to the circumstance that only packages 
weighing more than eight ounces and not 
more than 15 pounds may be sent in the 
parcel post mails to Canada. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Glover in his letter, said: 


lations, was stated at 


“Parcel post packages for Canada must 
be fully prepaid at the postage rate of 14 
cents- for each pound or fraction of a 
pound, plus the appropriate insurance fee 
in the case of insured parcel post pack- 
ages, and postmasters are directed to see 
to it that no parcels for Canada or any 
other foreign country are dispatched from 
their offices unless fully prepaid. 

“The postage rate is 14 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof, with the exception of 
those cases in which parcels are destined 
for Guadeloupe, Haiti, and Japan, to which 
countries it is 12 cents a pound or fraction 
of a pound. In some cases a _ transit 
charge, in addition to the postage, must be 
prepaid; while registration, insurance, and 
Cc. O. D. fees, respectively, must likewise 
be prepaid on registered parcels for cer- 
tain countries, on insured parcels for 
Canada and Newfoundland and on C. O. D. 
parcels for Mexico. 

“The instructions of this office provide 
that parcel post packages’‘for Canada, as 
well as for other foreign countries, in- 
sufficiently prepaid or not conforming to 
the regulations in other respects, shall be 
properly indorsed and returned to the post 
office of mailing.” 


which was the same as at the end of De- 
cember last. Pensions paid totaled $509.00. 

The number of widows on the roll of 
the War of 1812 (widows):at the end of 
January was 20, as compared with 21 
the end of December last. There was a 
loss of 1 by death during January. Pen- 
sions paid during January totaled $600.00. 





| that most of 


at | 


Opponents of 
Convict Labor — 


Bill Ask Time 


Seek Extensi6n of Hearings 
Measure to Place Convict.” 
Made Goods Under State 
Regulation. 


Present System U pheld 
By Prison Officials 


Federation “of Women” s Clubs 
Presents Plan for State Use 
Of Prison-Made 


Goods. 


[Labor—Convict Labor—Manufacturing 
1740.] 

Charging that the pending bill to divest. 
convict-made goods of their interstate 
character in certain cases would virtually 
“put the prisons out of business and 
throw a great burden of taxes on the peo 
ple in many states where the prison now 
does not get support from the state legis 
lature’ the opponents of the bill Friday 
asked the Committee of Labor for more 
time to present their case at the hearings. 

The measure which would place con- 
vict-made goods under the regulations of 
thé state into which it might be shipped, 
was defended by Representative Cooper 
of Youngstown, Ohio, (Rep.), Who intro- 
duced the bill. The Committee continued 
the hearings, to March 19 and March 26. 

Mr. Cooper said that the bill did ngf 
in any way_Anterfere with the shipping of 
convict-made goods into other states, but 
that it did subject goods that were ship- 
pedf out of the state to the regulations 
of the state im which they were sold. 

Effect on Wages of Women. 

Mrs. Kate T. Abrams, vice chairman of 
the législative department of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, introduced 
Miss Julia Jeffery, of New York, who rep- 
resented the Federation. Miss Jeffery 
spoke to the committee in ard to the 
depressing effect which the contract-labor 
system had on the wages of Women in free 
labor. Investigations in New York, she 
said, had shown that the State had been 
made a dumping ground for other States’ 
prison goods, and the Women's Clubs 
wanted to prevent the men workers in 
prisons from doing* work which lowered 
wages of women in that way. 

She presented the plan which the fed- 
eration had worked out on the question 
and which involved the use of all the 
production by the State if possible. The 
remainder should be systematically traded 
with other States, she said. 

“There would be no way to give the 
prisoners work without the present sys- 
tem,” declared E. J. Fogerty, State prison 
répresentative of Indiana. ‘““The taxpayers 
would keep the prisoners in idleness with 
the exception, possibly, of road building, 
and that is not practical or financially 
successful with convict labor.*” 

The prices which the prison goods 
brought were just as high as the reason- 
able outside prices, he further assertéd, 
and the business which the prison con- 
ducted could hardly put any firms out of 
business. 

“There should be prevention of contrac- 
tors using cheap convict labor,” he said. 
“There should be a national means of con- 
trol which should stop that method of pro- 
duction where it may be practiced.” 


Means Real Saving. 

J. J. Sullivan of Minnesota explained 
the great amount of products which their 
state prison manufactured for the farm- 
ers and the great amount of money they 
saved the farmers, pointing out that they 
did not get a cent of money from the 
state for support. The Minnesota prison 
also helps the family of the inmate, he 
said. 

“This bill will put the prisons out of 
business,” — James Lakin, president of 
the state bdéard of control of West Vir- 
ginia, told the committee. - 

In the final plea against the bill, L. H. 
Putnam, director of the state institutions 
of Rhode Island, said that they considered 
the welfare of the laborers inside the 
prison in competing with the laborers out- 
side who are competing among themselves.. 

N. P. Alifas, legislative agent of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
said that he believed that the state prisons 
would be careful in not violating the 
spirit of certain state laws as it might 
be considered when the convict-made 
goods are shipped into certain states at 


present. 
ee 
Senate Committee Approves 


Retired Officers’ Pay Measure 


{Army Pay—Nurses—Retirement—1717.] 

At a meeting of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee Friday, a favorable re- 
port was ordered on three bills offered by 
Senator James Wadsworth, of New York, 
chairman. 

Equalization of pay retired offiecrs 
of the army, navy, marine Corps, coast 
guard, coast and geodetic survey, and the 
public health service is proposed in the 
first measure ordered reported. 

The second bill provides for retirement 
for the nurse corps of the army and navy, 
while the third measure designed to 
validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat and light, and of rental al- 
lowances on account of dependents of. of- 
ficers of the army and navy. 
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Finds Latin America Best 
Market for U. S. Textiles 


[Textiles—Foreign Markets—174,] 

The Department of Commerce’s complete 
figures on the cotton cloth exports show 
the largest consuming mar- 
kets for American cloth are im the Central 
and South American countries, the Philip- 
pines and the Caribbean Islands. 

The Philippines took the largest quan- 
tity, shipments during 1925 totaling it Bde 
000,000 square yards. Experts to Cuba — 
amounted to 66,009,000 and Central ig 
America 63,000,000 square yards. The South 2 
American countries received 137,000,000,” 
Colombia being the largest Consumer in 
that territory with 43,000,000. 
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On $10,000,000 
Embassy Bill 


Measure Contemplates Pro- 
gram of Construction for 
Housing U.S. Activi- 
ties Abroad. 


~~. 


a 4 
Provides Commission 


To Regulate Work 


Bill Will Be Called Up Monday 
* by Representative Porter 
Under Suspension of 
Rules. 


| Building—Foreign Service—1710.] 
Rep. Stephen G. Porter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rep.), chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has reported and will 
call up for action under suspension of the 
rules Monday the new foreign service 
building bill. 
* ‘The measure authorizes the expenditure 
of $10,000,000, 
years, for housing the activities of the 
United States abroad. A 


commission is created by the bill to regu- 


spread over a period of 


Government 


late the work. 
Following is the full text of the bill: 


That the Secretary of State is empow- 
ered, subject to the direction of the com- 
mission hereinafter established, to acquire 
by purchase or construction im the man- 
ner hereinafter provided, within the limits 
of appropriations authorized by this Act, 
in foreign capitals and in other foreign 
cities, sites and buildings, and to alter, 
repair, and furnish such buildings, for the 
use of the diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments of the United States, or for the 
purpose of consolidating. to the extent 
deemed advisable by the commission, 
within one or more buildings, the embas- 
sies, legations, consulates, and other 
agencies of the United States Government 

* there maintained, which buildimgs shall be 
appropriately designated by the commis- 
gion, and the space in which shall be al- 
lotted by the Secretary of State under the 
ditection of the commission among the 
several agencies of the United States Gov- 
- ernment. r 


Joint Commission's Duties. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established 
a joint commission, to be Known as the 
Foreign Service Building Comission, and 
to be composed of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
and the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
A member of the commission may con- 
tinue to serve as a member thereof until 
his successor has qualified. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the commis- 
sion to consider, formulate and approve 
plans and proposals for the acquisition and 
utilization of the sites and buildings au- 
thorized by section 1, and of sites and 
buildings heretofore acauired or author- 
ized for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments in foreign coun- 
tries, including the initial furnishings of 
such buildings and the initial alteration 
and repair of purchased and 
grounds. The commission established by 
the Act entitled “An Act making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatic and Consular 


buildings 


Service for the fiscal year ending June | 


30, 1922,"" approved March 2, 1921, is here- 
by abolished. 

(c) The commission shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for carrying imto effect the 
provisions of this Act, and shall make an 
annual report to the Congress. 

Sec. 3. Buildings and grounds acquired 
under this Act or heretofore 
authorized for the use of 
and consular establishments in foreign 
countries may, subject to the direction 
of the commission, be used, im the case of 
buildings and grounds for the diplomatic 
establishment, as Government offices 
residences or as such and resi- 
dences; in the case of other buildings 
and grounds, as such offices or such offices 
and residences. The contracts for all work 
of construction, alteration, and repair 
under this Act authorized to be 
negotiated, the terms of the contracts to 
be prescribed, and the work to be per- 
formed, wheer necessary, inthe judgment 
of the commission, without regard to such 
Statutory provisions as relate to the nego- 
tiation, making, and performance of con- 
tracts and performance of work in the 
United States. 


$2,000,000 Available Annually. 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated an 
amount not exceeding $10,000,000, and the 
@ppropriations made pursuant this 

_ Quthorization shajl constitute a fund to 
Qe known as the Foreign Service Building 
Hund, to remain available until expended. 
Under this authorization not more than 
$2,000,000 shall be appropriated for any 
one year, but within the total authoriza- 
tion provided in this Act the Secretary 

‘of State, subjeci to the direction of the 
commission, may enter into contracts for 
the acquisition of the buildings and 
grounds authorized by this Act. In the 
case of the Duildings and grounds author- 
ized by this Act, after the initiai altera- 
tions, repairs and furnishing have been 
completed, subsequent expenditures for 
such purposes shall not be made out of 
the apspropriations authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of State is em- 
powered, aubject to the direacion of the 
Commission, to collect inforrmmation and to 
formulate plans for the use of the com- 
mission and to supervise and preserve the 

tic and consular properties of the 

United States in foreign coumtries and the 

, properties acquired under this Act. In the 
ooliection of such information and in the 
formulation of such plans he may, sub- 
dect to the direction of the commission, ob- 
tein sueh special architectural or cther 

“expert technical services as may be neces- 

~ wary and pay therefor, within the scale of 


acquired or 
the diplomatic 


or 
offices 


or. 


are 


to 
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Destroyer Division 25 Is 
Ordered to Relieve No. 27 


[Navy—1726.] 

It was announced at the Navy De- 
partment on Friday that Destroyer 
Division 25 has been ordered to ar- 
rive in European waters on or before 
June 30, 1926, to relieve Destroyer 
Division 27 which is simultaneously 
ordered to proceed to New York for 
duty as a unit of Squadron 9, De- 
stroyer Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

The destroyers in Division 25 are 
the Toucey, Sharkey, Breck, Isher- 
wood, Cane, and Tardner, Those in 
Division 27 are the Osborne, Cogh- 
lan, Preston, Lamson and Bruce, 
which are now ‘at Malta and sched- 
uled to leave there on March 26. 


Lake of the Woods 


Damage Claims Are 
Before Committee 


$50,000 Sought by Settlers Be- 
cause of Fluctuation of Level 
of Border Water Body. 


Bill Would Put Treaty 


Provision Into Effect 


Attorney Asserts Level Raised 
by Dams Constructed at the 
Canadian Outlets. 


of the Woods—Foreign 
Floods—1575.] 


[Lake Affairs— 
the bill 
irito effect the provisions of the convention 
United 


Britain on regulation 
water of the lake. 

Cc. E. Berkman, an 
attorney, continued the 
damage caused by the fluctuations of the 
level of the Lake of the Woods before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs Fri- 
day. He claimed the level has been raised 
by dams att he Canadian outlets of the 
lake. Damages would only be asked, he 
said, for the years in which land above 
the computed natural level had been 
flooded. The hearing will be continued at 
10:30 Saturday morning. 

Claims for damages to property owners 
at the Lake the Woods made 
known Thursday. 

Mr. Berkman said: 

“The treaty with Canada provided that 
dams or obstructions in water running 
across the boundary between the United 
States and Canada would not be permitted 
if they raised the level of the water across 
the boundary. The maintenance of the 
Norman dam, a mile or so down the 
Winnipeg River below the lake outlet, in 
agreement with our government, makes 
the United States liable for damages to 
the property owners along the lake whose 
lands have been damaged by the back 
water.’ 

“The owners would Lke to have the 
dam cut loose allowing the water to reach 
a natural level. According to the Govern- 
ment survey they really bought much of 
the land which has been damaged and 
covered by water when the stop logs at 
the dam were raising the water level in 
the river and lake. The damages sought 
are estimated at $50,000." 


During hearings on to carry 


between the States and Great 


of the level of the 


of Minn., 


Chisholm, 


his testimony on 


of were 


Dam Built Before Settlement. 

According to Mr. Berkman’'s testimony 
and records produced, the Norman dam 
was built with the consent of the Canadian 
government in 1893, prior to the date 
when the United States had opened the 
land around the Lake of the Woods. 

Treaty With Canada. 

The claims for the damages would be 
paid by the United States, it was pointed 
out, of the treaty with Canada 
covering this condition. In 1905 the Gov- 
ernment sent a letter to Canada request- 
ing that the water be kept at a certain 
Stage, about normal level for the lake. 

“The conclusion of the Committee re- 
volves around just what class of owners 
should be permitted to file claims and 
whether the dam and stop logs were con- 
structed after they settled at Lake of the 
Woods,” Mr. Berman said. 


because 


Former American Minister 
To Switzerland Dies 


[italy—Diplomatic Service—1719.] 

The Department of State on Friday an- 
nounced the death in San Remo, Italy, on 
March 11, of Henry Sherman Boutell, 
former American Mnister to Switzerland. 
This was reported by Consul General John 
Ball Osborne, of Genoa. The widow will 
return immediately to the United States 
with the ramins. 

Mr. Boutell was appointed Minister to 
Portugal March 2, 1911, and transferred to 
Switzerland April 24 of the same year, re- 
tiring July 31, 1813. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass, March 14, 1856, graduating 
from Northwestern University in 1874, took 
his master’s degree there a year later and 
also at Harvard in 1876. He was admitted 
to the Illinois bar in 1879, and to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1886. He was a member of Congress 
from the Fifty-eighth to the Sixty-first 
Congres, inclusive. 


compensation usually paid for like serv- 
ices, from such appropriations as Congress 
may make under htis Act, without regard 
to civil service lawe or regulations and 
the provisions of the Classification Act of 
1923. 

Sec. 6. The authority granted to acquire 
sites and buildings by purchase shall, in 
cases where it is impossible to acquire 
title, be construed as authority to acquire 
the property by lease for a term suffi- 
cientiy long, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, to be practically equivalent to 
the acquisition of title. 

Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act pro- 
viding for the purchase or erection, within 
certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, 
and consular building abroad,” approved 
February 17, 1911, is repealed, but such 
repeal shell not invalidate appropriations 
already :nafe under the authority of such 


‘ 

} 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the 
“Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926.’" 
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Building Trades Labor Shortage Declared Near 
Due to Decrease in Skilled Work Apprentices 


ae = 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


companies can better adapt themselves 
to the needs and demands of the con- 
struction industry. In fact, the benefits 
of continuous and regular building activi- 
ties will be distributed to the entire pub- 
lic, thereby reacting favorably upon the 
cost of construction. We are at this time, 
however, particularly interested in its cf- 
fect upon apprenticeship and the 
tion of human waste in industry. 

“If the contractor has work the year 
round he can build up a permanent or- 
ganization, and, since he can then retain 
his employees permanently, he naturally 
will be more interested in their efficiency 
and more willing to invest money in their 
training. 

Present Difficulties Told. 

“As long as building construction 
seasonal occupation the contractor 
reorganize his working for every 
job and if he gets a poor crew on one job 
he will make what changes he can, but 
will trust to luck to get a more efficient 
crew on the next job. Since the appren- 
tices do not remain permanently in his 
employ the contractor does not feel justi- 
fied in financing a training program for 
apprentices who may be working for his 
competitor six months hence. 

“As long as there is a shifting of the 
building from one contractor 
to another training scheme which is 


reduc- 


is a 
must 
force 


mechanics 
any 
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inaugurated must have the support of all | 


contractors in order to distribute equally 


the burden of training expense. It is 


also necessary that arrangements be made | 


whereby apprentices are given reasonably 
steady employment by the transfer of ap- 
prentices from one contractor to another 
and this can only be accomplished by co- 
operative action on the part of contractors 
and labor organizations. 

Training Suggestions. 

In addition to having regular 
ment the apprentice 
ganized training and experience so that he 
may eventually become a skilled mechanic. 
The as helpers 
handy-men is 


should receive or- 


use of apprentices or 


one of the most serious 


abuses of and has 
tributed as much as irregular and uncer- 
tain employment to discouraging appren- 
tices and in keeping boys from entering 
the building trades. 

“If the apprentice is used as a flunky 
or common laborer for half of his 
apprenticeship period he will graduate 
from his four-year apprenticeship and de- 
mand journeyman’s wages without having 
acquired the skill and experience which a 
competent journeyman should have. You 
cannot blame the four-year apprentice 
for demanding journeyman’s wages be- 
cause he has served as long a time as is 
necessary for a man to learn a trade pro- 
viding he had had an opportunity to re- 
ceive adequate training and experience. 

“If you want journeymen who are skilled 
craftsmen you must make it possible for 
the apprentice to receive adequate train- 
ing and experience during his apprentice- 
ship period. By doing this you will not 
only develop more efficient journeymen, 
but you also will get more and better 
boys to enter the building trades. The 
building trades should attract the best 
boys, because the wages are high, con- 
struction is one of our largest industries 
and offers unlimited opportunties for the 
ambitious boy. 


apprenticeship con- 


as 2 


Programs Inaugurated. 

“Organized apprentice training in the 
building trades has not been entirely neg- 
lected, however. Apprentice training pro- 
grams have been inaugurated in all parts 
of the country and a great deal of excel- 
lent work is being done. Cleveland, Ohio, 
has operated an apprentice training pro- 
gram for several years which is proving 
entirely Successful. The following state- 
ment is made in the report of the Cleve- 
land apprenticeship program published in 
the May, 1925, issue of the 
Contractor: 

“Today the apprenticeship system in 
Cleveland is so well integrated with con- 
struction activities and the results seem 
so. satisfactory to contractors, craft 
unionist and apprentice alike that it is 
apparent that the combination of job train- 
ing and school instruction has become a 
permanent feature of the industrial and 
educational life of the community.” 

“The Cleveland apprenticeship classes 
operate under the direct supervision of a 
joint commiittee composed of representa- 
tives of the contractors, the local unions, 
and the local Board of Education. Each 
candiates must pass an examination to 
satisfy the committee of the trade he 
wishes to enter that he is qualified as to 
physical and mental fitness. 

Goes to Part Time School 

“If the apprentice is passed by the com- 
mittee he is indentured toacontractor and 
admitted to part-time school. During his 
four-year apprenticeship period the techni- 
cal part of his trade is correlated with the 
practical work. 

“The joint apprenticeship committees 
meet weekly to adjust differences and en- 
force justice. The apprentice is given 
reasonably steady employment the year 
round and from the time ne is indentured 
until he receives his diploma the appren- 
tice knows that some one is definitely in- 
terested in his success and that he is be- 
ing given every available opportunity to 
make the most of his abilities. 

“Mr. W. P. Carroll, executive manager 
of the Cleveland Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ Association, made the following state- 
ment in his address to the graduating 
class of the Cleveland Apprentice School: 

“*We are making better craftsmen, we 
are improving the relationships of the em- 
ployers and the employed, we are getting 
increased production and a better quality 
of it. We know that our apprentices do 
have an added pride afd personal satisfac- 
tion in their work. Likewise, we know 
that organized labor, organized contractors 
and the educational forces of Cleveland 
by their cooperative efforts are producing 
better American citizens.’ 


Other Cities Cited. 

“During the past year 1,500 indentured 
apprentices were enrolled in part-time vo- 
cational schools in the State of New Jer- 
sey. Last year 800 regular indentured 
apprentices were enrolled on a part-time 
basis in the vecational school at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Although the metal trades ap- 
prentices predominated in the Milwaukee 


American 


employ: | 


| 


school, there were a considerable number 
of building trades apprentices. 

“Among the other cities which are car- 
rying on successful apprentice training 
programs in the building trades are Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Knoxville, Tenn., St. Paul, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, St. Louis, Joliet, l., 
Cincinnati, El Paso, and other cities. 
the plans for apprenticeship in 
cities are similar to the Cleveland 
plan I shall not take your time to go into 
a detailed description of their programs. 
The experience of these cities in appren- 
tice training, however, demonstrated 
that to be efficient an apprenticeship pro- 
gram should have the following character- 
istics: 


Since. 
these 


has 


Needs are Outlined. 

“1. A central apprenticeship committee 
or commission should be organized to plan 
and direct the work. 

“2, Sub-committees should be organized 
for each craft represented to carry out the 
plans of the central committee for the 
training of apprentices in their respective 
trades. 

“3. Apprentices should attend school 
during their working day. 

“4. Contractors should pay apprentices 
full wages for the time they are in school. 

“dS. The school training should empha- 
size technical instruction. 

“6. Instructors 
their trades. 

“7. Instructors 
training in 
trade. 


should be masters of 


receive 
teaching 


should 
methods 


special 
their 


of 


“3. Attendance should be 
“9 


compulsory. 
Classes should be restricted to em- 
ployed apprentices. 
“10. Classes should be limited to 15 
20 apprentices to one instructor. 
“ll. Attendance certificates 
issued to every apprentice. 
Organization Advised. 
“Experience has demonstrated that ap- 
prentice training can not be carried 
successfully without the cooperation 
principal parties concerned; 
the employer, the employee, 
public. Before attempting to set up 
any form of training scheme a central ap- 
prenticeship committee 
should 


or 


should be 


on 
of 
the three 
namely, and 
the 


or 
organized. This commission 
should be composed of from three to five 
building contractors or 
three to five employees representing the 
building trades organizations, and three 
other persons, two of whom should pref- 
erably be architects, engineers, and one 
public school official, preferably the loeal 
director of industrial education. 

“This joint committee should be re- 
sponsible for the formulation of a plan of 
apprentice training. It should secure the 
cooperation of the local board of education 


commission 
be 


employers, from 


to the end that the classes may be con- 
ducted under public supervision and con- 
trol, thereby making possible the use of 
Federal and State industrial education 
funds to aid in paying the salaries of in- 
structors and insure impartial administra- 
tion of the program. It should appoint 
for each of the important building trades 
a sub-committee composed of employers, 
employees and a _ representative of the 
vocational training department of the pub- 
lic schools, 
List of Responsibilities. 

“The responsibilities of these sub-com- 
mittees should be as follows: 

“(a) The securing of such agreements on 
the part of employers and labor organiza- 
tions as will insure the compulsory at- 
tendance of apprentices to training classes. 

“(b) The preparation of a proper course 
of study to meet the training needs of the 
apprentice. 

‘(c) The securing of agreements from 
contractors as to rotating apprentices on 
different types of work to secure well- 
rounded experience. 

“(d) Aiding the local school director in 
selecting and training the instructor. 

“(e) Aiding the local school director and 
instructor in securing classrooms, books, 
supplies, and equipment. 

“(f) Regularly inspecting the work of 
the class or classes and making sugges- 
tions to the central committee as to 
changes needed to improve the work. 

Plan Developing Rapidly. 

“Although apprentice training is still in 
its infancy the program is developing 
rapidly and will continue to develop be- 
cause it meeting a fundamental need 
of society. It is both economically and so- 
cially sound to carry on any program of 
education or training which will increase 
the efficiency of the worker whether he 
be a carpenter or a surgeon and any trade 
or occupation which does not provide for 
the organized training of its personnel 
will suffer accordingly. 

“While the development of training 
courses for building trades apprentices is, 
to a large extent, a local problem, national 
organizations, such as yours, can do much 
to promote the work. If you are in favor 
of organized apprentice training you should 
let it be known to your local organizations 
and to the public that you will endorse a 
program of apprentice training in your 
community and will, as individuals, assist 
in the development of the work. 

“The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the State 
Boards for Vocational Education in the 
forty-eight States and the Territory of 
Hawaii, is ready at all times to assist 
either local or national organizations in 
the development of apprentice training in 
the construction industry. 
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Board of Tax Appeals Gives Decision in 
Case Involving Fair Market Value for Stock 


[Taxes—Appeals Decision~—1508.] 
United State Board Tax 
announced Wednesday its decision 


The of 


Ap- 
peals 
in the appeal of the Grant Trust and Sav- 
ings Company, trustee of the estate of 
Andrew Schick (Docket No, 3659), which 
raised the question of the fair market 
value of certain shares of stock. 

John J. Marquette and Logan Morris, 
of the Board, heard the case, which was 
submitted July 14, 1925. Forrest D. Sief- 
kin represented the taxpayer and Lee L. 
Park the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

The full of the opinion, 
Marquette, follows: 

“The only question presented herein is 
the value of certain shares of stock of the 
Western Drop Forge Company at the date 
of the death of the decedent stockholder, 
to wit, October 25, 1914, for the purpose of 
determining the gain or loss on the sub- 
sequent sale thereof in the year 1919. The 
taxpayer contends that there was a good 
will value at the date of death, based on 
earnings prior thereto, attributable pro- 
portionally to the stock, which compels 
a higher valuation than results from the 
use of book value only. The Commissioner 
valued the stock at its book value. He 
declined to include in such valuation any 
good will value, and determined a gain of 
$85,364.29 on the sale in 1919. The tax- 
payer claims it sustained a loss of $5,657.18. 

Stock Closely Held. 
stock of the corporation was 


text by Mr. 


“The 


closely held and there were no sales there- | 


of in the open 
cedent’s death. 


market prior to the de- 
have found that the 
average net assets of the corporation over 
the four-year period from 1911 to 1914 
were $214,833.28, and the average earnings 
over the same period were $53,945.14. 
There was an addition to surplus between 
June 80, 1914, and the date of death of 
$14,129.23, which, added to the capital and 
surplus as of June 30, 1914, gave the stock 
a book value of $295,079.70 at the date of 
death, or $184.43 per share. 

“In the valuation of closely held stock 
the book value must serve as a basis if the 
result, as stated by one court, is to be 
anything than a ‘dignified guess.’ 
In re WDupignac’s Estate, 204 N. Y. 
Supp. 273, 279, the court stated 
the following basis for valuing closely held 
securities: 

“ “The udopted by the courts in 
arriving at the fair or clear market value 
of closely held securities is sound. It is 
to value the corporate assets in the man- 
ner that a buycr would value them; to as- 
certain the ca value of the property 
which the represent, assigning to 
each share oportionate worth. The 
book stock is its intrinsic value. 
If there have been no sales, the assessor 
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more 
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method 
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its 
value of 


Senate Committees for 
Saturday, March 13 


M.“‘ommerce, subcommit- 

hearings; Long View Bridge. 
Washington-Oregon. 

10.00 A.M.—Indian Affairs, hearing. 

10.30 A. M.—-Interstate Commerce (ex- 
ecutive session), Consolidation Bil. 
2.00 P. M.—Irrigation, Shepherd ; stor- 
age of the waters Pecas River, 


16.00 A. 
tee 
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must necessarily fall back upon the book 
value as the nearest approximation to the 
fair market value. In the absence of 
sales, the book value must be taken as 
the basis of computation. Any other rule 
would be illogical, and create an impotent 
conclusion. The use of the words “fair 
market,’”’ or ‘‘clear market” value, when 
applied to closely held stock, is meaning- 
less. Because there is no market guide, 
such stock must be appraised at its value 
in money—its intrinsic worth. It can only 
be compared and measured in money 
value, according to the assets as shown 
by the balance sheet, less liabilities. The 
assets of the balance sheet is the inven- 
tory value. Authorities in. abundance 
support this method (Citing cases). The 
method adopted in these cases has been 
followed in Matter of Felton, 176 Cal., 663, 
160 Pac. 392.’ 


Rulings As to Good Will. 


“At page 281 the court said: 

““The courts in this country have not 
adopted any inflexible rule for ascertain- 
ing the value of good will. They have de- 
cided that the value of good will may be 
fairly arrived at by multiplying the aver: 
age net profits for a number of years by 
a number of years purchase, such number 
being suitable and proper, having regard 
to the nature and character of the busi- 
ness as a question of fact, depending upon 
the facts in each case.’ 


“In New York the return on the tangi- 
ble net assets is usually computed at 6 
per cent, and the amount thereof is de- 
ducted from the average earnings to de- 
termine the average net earnings attribu- 
table to intangibes. No reason appears 
from the authorities in that state why 
this return should not be a variable, de- 
pendent upon the risk in the enterprise, 
the value of money and other relevent 
facts. In our opinion the New York rule 
is basically sound, but we believe that 
the fair rate of return on tangible assets 
must be as¢gertained from the facts in 
each case before the average net earnings 
attributable to intangibles are capitalized 
to determine good will value, and the fix- 
ing of this rate of return is itself a ques- 
tion of fact. The same authorities hold 
that the number of years purchase to be 
used in determining good value is a ques- 
tion of fact depending upon all the facts 
of each case, and there is no set years 
of purchase by which to multiply the 
average profits. This necessarily follows 


if the rule is to be anything more than 
a mere formula. 


Rate on Tangibles. 


“The taxpayer herein claims a rate of 
8 per cent on net tangibles and capital- 
izes the net earnings at 15 per cent. In 
view of the facts, we believe an 8 per 
cent rate on tangibles is fair, but to capi- 
talize the net earnings at 15 per cent to 
determine good will value is, in the light 
of the facts, exorbitant. Considering the 
facts that the corporation had been in 
existence but four and one-half years, 
that its earnings had decreased largely in 
1913 and 1914 from the previous year, and 
that the dividends paid to the basic date 
herein were small, we believe that a 
three-year purchase of the net earnings 
would fairly represent the value of good 
will, In arriving at this conclusion, we 
have not overlooked the fact that the cor- 
poration had a secret process claimed to 


Turkish Women Protest 
Sugar Monopoly Plan 


[Sugar—Turkey—1697] 

At a special meeting held early in 
November by the Constantinople Un- 
ion of Women, a _ resolution was 
drawn up asking the government to 
abandon its plan to raise revenue by 
maintaining a sugar monopoly, 
cording to a report submitted 
Royal R. Jordan, American 
Consul at Constantinople to 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Emphasis was laid the 
part which sugar plays as a food and 
protection for consumers urged. As 
a counter-proposal, the Union urged 
the imposition of additional taxes on 
luxuries. 
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Telephone Merger 


In Kansas Is Given 


Approval by Lat 


Jnited Company to Take Over 
Completing Exchange in 
Minneapolis. 


Tentative Price Is Fixed 
By Mutual Agreement 


‘ombining of Services Sought 
By Subscribers of Both 


Lines Involved. 


[Interstate Commerce Phone Companies— 
Brokers—Banks—1668. ] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Friday issued its decision in Finance 
Docket No. 5326, in which the acquisition 
by the United Telephone Company of cer- 
tain properties of the Central Kansas Tele- 
phone Company was found to be of 
vantage to the pérsons to whom service 
is to be rendered in the public 
terest. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 
mission, Dixision 4, Commissioners 
Meyer, Eastman, and Woodlock, follows: 

“The Central Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany and the United Telephone Company, 
hereinafter referred to the 
Company and the United Company, 
spectively, on January 29, 1926, filed a 
joint application under section 407 of the 
transportation act, as amended, for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the United 
Company of an exchange of the Kansas 
Company located at Minneapolis, Kans., 
will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the 
public interest. The Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Commission has entered an order au- 
thorizing the proposed acquisition. A 
hearing has been had and no objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

Tentative Price Fixed. 

The United Company owns and operates 
a number of exchanges and toll lines in 
the northwestern part of Kansas. The 
Kansas Company owns and _ operates, 
among other properties, an exchange at 
Minneapolis, Kans., which is in competi- 
tion with an exchange at that point 
owned by the United Company. The 
United Company’s exchange serves 523 
local and 208 rural stations. The ex- 
change of the,Kansas Company serves 105 
local and 127 rural stations, and 62 
tions are duplicated. 

““The United Company has entered into 
a tentative agreement to purchase the Min- 
neapolis exchange of the Kansas Company 
for $13,000. An appraisal made by the 
chief engineer of the United Company 
finds the reproduction cost new of the 
properties, less depreciation, to be $31,856. 
The estimated value of property to be re- 
tired from service, less net salvage, is 
$$7,590. The Kansas commission has en- 
tered an order prescribing a schedule of 
rates for the unified service. 

“The exchange of the Kansas Company 
has comparatively few town subscribers, 
and does not afford rural subscribers 
adequate telephonic connection with the 
citizens of the town. It is testified that 
the subscribers of both companies have 
urged the elimination of the existing 
duplication, and that the agreement of pur- 
chase was made in response to their re- 
quests. It is represented that the mayor 
and council of Minneapolis have unani- 
mously approved the proposed transfer of 
the properties. 

Kansas Subscribers Limited. 

“Subscribers of the Kansas Company are 
not connected with the Bell toll lines and 
have but a limited toll service. The 
United Company has direct connection 
with the Bell toll lines, and upon the unifi- 
cation of the properties present sole sub- 
scribers of the Kansas Company will be 
able to secure universal 
service. 

“The United Company is, and after the 
proposed acquisition will be, subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the United Company of 
the telephone plant of the Kansas Com- 
pany in Minneapolis, Kans., and vicinity, 
in accordance with the agreement re- 
ferred to in the application, will be of ad- 
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long-distance 


vantage to the persons to whom service is } 


to be rendered and in the public interest. 
A certificate to that effect will be issued.” 


have been of value in its business. 

Applying these rates, we find that 8 
per’ cent on the average net tangible as- 
sets is $17,186.66, which, subtracted from 
the average net earnings of $53,945.14, 
gives $36,758.48 as the part of the net 
earnings attributable to intangibles. 
Multiplying the average net earnings at- 
tributable to intangibles by 3, the number 
of.years purchase, results in a good will 
value to the corporation of $110,275.44. 
The number of shares outstanding in 1914 
was 1,600, making the proportional amount 
of good will attributable to each share 
$68.92. This latter figure multiplied by 
470, the number of shares owned by the 
decedent, shows the proportional good will 
therein’ to have been $32,392.40, which, 
added to the book value of those shares 
of $86,679.66, gives a value to the shares 
in question of $119,072.06. The stock was 
sold in 1919 for $172,268.85, and a gain 
was realized on this sale in the amount 
of $53,196.79. 

“Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50.” 


Treasury Offer | Ken 


On Third Liberty 
Bonds Is Closed 


Secretary Mellon Announces 
Short-Dated Securities Will 
Be Used in Sinking 
Fund. 


Original Call Was for 
About $100,000,000 


Average Cost of These Bonds to 
Government Will Be Slightly 
Less Than 101 8-32, Report 


Indicates. 
[Treasury—Brokers—Banks—1770.] 

The Treasury Department Iriday closed 
its offer to buy Third Liberty Loan Bonds 
direct effective as of the 
close business March 10. Announce- 
ment the conclusion of the operation 
which was to bring in sort dated securi- 
ties for in the Cumulative Sinking 
Fund, was made by Secretary Mellon. 

The call was for $100,000,000 or there- 
but the that 
$121,750,000 had bee accepted at an aver- 
age price slightly under 101%. 

The announcement follows: 
Mellon announced that the 
privilege of tendering Third Liberty Loan 
414 per cent bonds fpr sale to the United 
States, through the Cumulative Sinking 
Fund, expired at 
March 10, 


be received. 


from holders, 
of 


of 


use 


abouts, announcement said 


“Secretary 


the close of business on 
and no further proposals will 
Under the terms of the Sec- 
earlier 


be 


announcement, 
ut the lowest 
plus accrued interest. 


retary's 
to 
offered, 

“According to reports received from the 
Federal $148,000,000 
face tendered for 


purchases 


wer made prices 


Reserve Banks, over 


amount of bonds were 
cale. 

“The Treasury has accepted all proposals 
for sale at prices not exceeding 101 10-32. 
Such proposals aggregate about $121,750, 
000 face umount, and the average cost of 
these bonds to the Government, (exclusive 
of accrued interest), will b eslightly under 
101 8-32. On all offers which have been 
accepted, the bonds should be in the hands 
of sthe Federal Reserve Banks by March 
23, 1926, payment therefor to be made on 
that date, or, in the case of registered 
bonds, as soon thereafter as the registra- 
tion may he discharged on the books of 
the Treasury. 

“All 
ing 101 


tenders for sale at prices exceed- 
10-32 have been rejected.” 


Mr. Vrooman Favors 
Crop Export Bounty 


e 

And Credit System 

4 
that the loans are to be 
expended in the United States in the pur- 
chase of those farm products 
there is a surplus, 

Use of $100,000,000 Fund. 

At the same time, under the plan, the 
corporation would draw upon the $100,- 
000,000 fund set apart for its use from the 
total customs duties receipts, ta make up 
domestic exporters the difference between 
the prevailing domestic prices on their ex- 
ported products and the foreign market 
prices. These bounties, however, under 
the proposed. law could not exceed in any 
case the amount of the duty imposed on 
imports of the same product. 

In other words, it was explained by Mr. 
Vrooman, wheat imported nito the United 
States under the prevailing tariffs must 
pay a duty of 42 cents a bushel. Hence, 
in equalizing the foreign market price with 
the domestic market price for wheat, the 
corporation in no case could pay bounties 
exceeding 42 cents a bushel. 

“T don’t come before you saying that 
all the farmers of the United States are 
behind this plan,’” said Mr. Vrooman to 
the committee. ‘‘And I don’t say that all 
the farmers in the country are vitally in- 
terested in any of these so-called relief 
measures. I am not here as the repre- 
sentative of any farm organization, but I 
am here as a citizen and as one of several 
million farmers who know and feel beyond 
all argument that they have not had a 
square deal,” 


LContinued from Page 1.] 
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Recomendation to Find Rates 
Unreasonable Made to I. C. C.. 


[Railroads—Cottonseed Meal—17§4.] 

A recommendation that unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial rates are charged 
for through transportation on cottonseed 
meal from the Mississippi Valley, to points 
in the vicinity of Lancaster and York, 
Penna., and thence to destinations in New 
England, was made to the Interstate’ Com- 
merce Commission by Examiner E. L. 
Beach, and public Friday by the 
Commission. 

The case was brought before the com- 
mission by John W. Eshelman & Cons, 
raising the issue surrounding through 
rates charged and the practices enforced 
under the railroads’ transit tariffs on cot- 
tonseed meal from Mississippi points to 
Pennsylvania points where it was manu- 
factured into fixed feed, under a transit 
arrangement, and shipped to New Eng- 
land and trunk line territories. 

Commissioner Beach recommended that 
the Commission reaffirm its former reports 
relative to overcharges, and that rates 
on grain and grain products from central 
territory points, bran and middlings from 
Minneapolis, and alfalfa meal from Wiley, 
Colorado, to Boston, Mass., rate points, be 
found unreasonable. 


made 


Dullness in British Coal Industry. 


[Coal—1661.] 
A dull period succeeded the recent ac 
tivity in the British industry, ac- 
cording to a cabled report to the cof: 


coal 


ment of Commerce from Trade Com nis 


sioner C. E. Lyon at London annowhced - 
Friday. 
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>? - Tentative Approval 


Of 4 Railway Bills 


Is Given by Mr. Esch | 


I. C. C. Member Who Appears 
Before House Committee 
Suggests Changes. 


Proposed Rate Suspension 
Limit Too Long, He Says 


Favors Fixing August 31, 1926, 
As Final Date for Filing 
Federal Control Claims. 


(Railroads—Tariffs — Federal 
Claims—1734.] 

John J. Esch, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Friday 
tentatively approved four bills affecting 
railway regulations by that body in a 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Com- 
missioner Esch will appear before the 
Committee again next week to present re- 
ports of the Commission on other similar 
bills pending before it. It is planned to 
have the legislative program affecting the 
Commission and carriers completed by the 
end of next week. 

Commissioner Esch, 
measures, suggested 
changes. 

An important change in the suspension 
time limit provided in H. R. 6359 ap- 
plied to tariffs of rates under investigation 
by the Commission were’ recommended by 
the Commissioner. 
for period 
months pending 
ings before the 
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as 


The bill would provide 
up to 
and 


a of suspension 
investigation 
Commission. 

said the period was 
too long and suggested seven months, with 
the provision that compli- 
cated rate 
order a further 


than months, 


ten 
hear- 


sch 
in particularly 


the 
suspension 


cases Commission 


of 


may 


not more 


six 
Federal Control Claims. 
The fixing 
final date 
arising out 


roads 


of August 31, 
which 
the 
during and 
proved by 
in H. R. 9728. 

The cost of settling 
of Federal control, he said, 
proximately $15,000,000. 
of $10,000,000 
claims settled by 
sion, and there 
settled. 

The 


1926, the 
claims can filed 
Federal Control of rail- 
after 
Commissioner 
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on be 
of 
the war 


was ap- 
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will total 
Already in ex- 
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of the commis- 
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ap- 
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orders 
are 68 to 
Commissioner 
6385, which 
thority to 

with its awards 
a part of the 


also approved H. R. 

the Commission au- 
interest in connection 
and to declare the interest 
award. 


gives 


assess 


Settling War Claims. 
commenting .. Ri 
fixes «a date of February 28, as the 
last day on which claims arising from 
undercharges during Federal control could 
be filed, the Commissioner 
a future date be set. 

The provision of the 
as follows: 

“All claims undercharges 
Interstate Commerce Act, 
at law for of 
or transportation charges, 
thereof, which during the 
of Federal control, are hereby declared to 
be abated unless and excepting in so far 
as an action to the . collection 
thereof was brought in uw court of com- 
petent jurisdiction on or before the 28th 
day of February, 1923.” 


In on 6397, which 


1923, 


suggested that 


bill as present is 
the 
actions 
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part 
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Herring Exports of tail 
Drop in 1925, Report States 


(Foreign Trade — Importers—Fish—1690.] 

The exports of gutted 
from the 1925 United Kingdom 
moving considerably than 
the preceding the 
tween exports available 
export approximately 
both total 
in 1924 was the highest since 
reached 845,495 barrels, 
barrels from the 
can Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Speaks, Jr., England, 
port to the Foodstuffs Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

To February 6th 
from the 1925 cure 
against 640,867 barrels 
last About 90 
ports to date 
the remainder 
rope. 


cured herring 
cure are 
during 
ratio 


slower 
though 
andthe total 


be- 
for 
during 
export 
war and 
581,020 
Ameri- 
John Cc. 
in a 


year, 
is the same 

for 
the 


as against 


years. The cured 


1925 cure, states 


London, re- 


exported 
barrels 
at the sume date 
per cent of the ex- 
been to Baltic Ports, 
going to Continental Eu- 


there were 

442,564 as 
year. 
have 


Proposed Five-Year Army 
Air Program Discussed 
: [Army—Aviation—1721.] 
of War 


Secretary Davis and Major 
eral Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the 
Air Service, weré witnesses before 
House Military in 
session Friday confidential draft 
of the War Department's new proposal 
for a five-year aviation development 
gram was under discussion. 

The new proposal, it is understood, is a 
modification of the earlier plan suggested 
by Mr. Davis contemplating the expendi 
ture of approximately $150,000,000 in the: 
purchase and construction of new heavier- 
than-air equipment for the Army Air 
Service. The confidential draft was sub- 
mitted, it is said, to fuynish the basis on 
which the military affairs can build its 
own program for submission to the House. 


Gen 
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Committee 
when a 
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pro- 


Appointment of Negro Judge 
Discussed at Senate Hearing 


_ [Judiciary Committee—Senate—1720.] 


A sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, composed of Senator Deneen 
(Rep.) of Illinois, Means (Rep.) of Colo- 
rado, and King (Rep.) of Utah, heard wit- 
nesses for and against the confirmation 
of J. D. Cobb, Washington negro, nomi- 
nated by President Coolidge to be judge 
of the Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

he committee will decide upon a re- 
von the nomination in the next few 
days, Senator Kink stated, and submit it 
to the full Judiciary Committee. 
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Record of New Patents Issued 


By the United States Government 


Following is a partial list of inventions 
for which patents were granted by the 
United States Patent Office Tuesday, 
March 9. These installments contain the 
complete weekly list in alphabetical order, 
| the lists comprising a directory of patents, 
reissues and designs. The serial numbers 
designate the printed copies of patents 
which may be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents 
each: 

Machine tools, Pilot-bar construction 
Machine tools, Pilot-bar construction for. 
“GQ. W. Drake and M. E. 1ye5,- 
742. 

_Ma gazine. 
Magneto. 


Lange. 


J. A, Paskal. 
T.. G. Louis. 
Magnifier. D. H. O'Meara. 
Map holder. J. 
Mattress. W. C. 
| Measuring device. 
003. 
Measuring 
1,575,646. 
Measuring Liquid-. 
Meat choppers, Crowder for. 
,575,840. 
Meat mold. T. Druzbach. 
Meat tender. J. C. Wafford. 
Metallic bodies, Method of and names 
uniting. W. G. Allan. 1,575,609. 
Metal from scrap and the like, Recover- 
ing light. A. Beck. 1,576,080. 
Meter: See—Induction meter. 
ing meter. 
Milk, Making 
hauser. A; 
Mines, S: apparatus for 
H. W. Haapanen. 1,575,626. 
Mirror Support. G. F. 
bert. 1,576,037. 
Envelope. 


1,576,214. 
1,576,439. 
1,575,784. 
$. Bowen. 1,570,028. 
O'Kane. 1,576,211. 
J. W. Reddy. 


1,576,- 


device, Foot-. W. M. Scholl. 


WwW. F. 
W. 4H. 


device, 
Jeans. 


for 


Register- 


concentrated sour. A. Neu- 


ol. 


576,3 


“ety use in. H. 


and W. H. Col- 


Moistener, 
69,622. 

Moisture 
polished 


H. W. Agnew. Des. 
other 
pre- 


Ross. 


in droplets upon 
surfaces, 
venting the 
1,576,363. 
Mold: See 
mold. 
Mold form. J. 
Mold-marker 


9 


| ‘Molding. 
| Molding 
576,019. 
Molding, 
576,490. 
Molding machine. G. H. 
| Molds having «stripper 
male and female. W. 
202. 
Molds, 
Dziewas. 
Money, 


glass or 
Composition for 
accumulation of. M. 
Casting mold, Meat mold, wall 
D. Asker. 
mounting. 


1,576,291. 

F. O'Neill. 
576,5 
E.R. 
apparatus. 


Creamer. 
Ss. 


1,576,411. 
Zimetbaum. a 


Finishing. H. D. Randall. 1,- 
Petri. 1,575,788. 
plate, Operating 
McLaren. 1,576,- 
Methods and 
1,576,434. 
Method and apparatus for 
dling. S. M. Londy. 1,575,776. 
| Mop. J. H. Postel. 1,575,791. 
| Mop shaker. (C. Bernstein. 
| Motion- jaa device. C. 
1.576, 
Motor: 


tor, 


means for luting. A 


han- 
1,575,791. 
W. Sponsel. 


hep Cenrent 
Rotary 


Electric 
fluid-pressure motor, 


motor, mo- 

Spring 
motor. 

Motor control, System of electric. H. 
Hastings and FE. B. Tuppen. 1,576,187. 

| Motor cycles and the like, Datancing de- 

vice for. L, Chisar. 1,576,133. 

| Motor housing. J. Teipel and W. F. 

1,575,669. 

Lantern-slide. 


c. 


13x- 


D. Scott. 
| Needle, Padding. 
' Nest, Trap. J. M. 
Nozzle, Hose. C. 
Nut, Lock. J. C. 
| Nuts, Shelling. G. 


M. Baleker. 1,575,896, 
Sargeant. 1,576,069. 

Spaeth. Rel6,284. 

Passmore. 1,576,062. 

A. Nehrhood. 1,576,244. 
Oil, Apparatus for treating. TF. C.. Vande 

| Water and F. R. Sunderman. 1,575,668. 

Oil Distillation. J. E. Bell. 1,576,401. 

| Oil-spraying device. W. B. Brown. 1,576,- 
031. 

, 

Ores, Beneficiation of. 
1,3 e652. 

| Otoconcusser. M. L. 
Schwalb. 1,575,724. 

Oven closure. J. 

Package-dispensing 
Swartz. 1,576,010. 

Packing for piston 

1,576,341. 

Paintbrush. S. J. Lessing. 1,575,697. 

Paintbrush. H. Shulman. 1,576,148. 

Painting machine, Handle-. J. H. Hug 
1,576,327. 

Pan: 
pan. 

Paper boxes in the of manufae- 
ture, Apparatus for forming and clamp- 
ping. I. A. Deline. 1,575,741. 

Paper currency and making same, 
tected. P. A. Sawyer. 1,575,940. 

Paper-cutting machine. C. Seybold. 
575,648-9. 

Paper driers, Heating system 
Brough toy: 1,575,610. 

| Paper-hanging machine, 
576,403. 

Paper-making 
576,126. 

Paper-packing 
576,243. 

| Paper she Machine for 

| Ayer. 1,575,894. 

-~artition, Interi6r. HH. D. Oberdorfer 
F. W. Voigtlander. 1,575,705. - 

| Pasting machine, Wall-paper-. 
Roles. 1,575,868. 

Patch-applying ‘eaten, Self-cleaning. 
kk. O. Young. 1,576,491. 
Pavement construction. B. 

576,066. 

Paving material and preparing same. 
KE. Greene. ~ 1,576,045. 

| Peanuts, Apparatus for 

* flavor to. “A 

Pearl essence, 
Paisseau. 

Pencil. B. Sheldon. 1,576,146. 

| Pet-cock wrench. R. C. Majors. 1,576,000. 

Photographie apparatus with curved focus, 
System of. H. E. Le Provost. 1,576,340. 

| Photographic cartridge. H. FE. Van Der- 
hoef. 1,575,804. 

Photographic cartridges,, Sticker band for. 
J. G. Jones and H. G. Dewey. 1,575,844. 

Photographic shutter. C. Bornmann. 1,- 
576,302. 

Photographic sound recording, Electric 
gas-discharge tube for. H. G. Matthews. 
1,575,701. 

Photography color. F. Hahn. 1,576,118. 

Piano. W. W. Weiser . 1,575,668. 

Piano or organ keyboards, Indicator 
IE. Rosenberg. 1,576,004. 

Piano unit, Player-. O. A. 
575,746. 

Pianos, Mandolin 
Weber. 1,575,728. 

Picture machine, Moving-. 
1,575,909. 


P. McCormack. 





Smith and R. 


Nolla. 1,576,451. 
container. W. 


rods, Metallic. 


Love. 


shes. 


See— Drip and other refrigerator 


process 


Pro- 


for. 
Ss. 


Boros. 


machine. A. Aldrich. 





device. I’. Mentges. 
making. 


and 


Ransome. 1,- 


use in imparting 
576,215. 
process for. J. 


Peris. 
Refining 
1,576,454. 


“ 


for. 


Ericson. 1,- 





attachment for. M. 


M. J. Giselson, 


Tinsel Seti dei laeeetetineaeamnreauetibendenienmimntcetiannen neta 


Picture-projection machine. J. R. Brad- 
ford. 1,576,404. 

Pins, Holder for marking. 
1,575,734. 

Pins in artificial 
Gibson, 1,575,758. 

Pipe cap. H. E. Olsen. 

Pipe-forming machine. 
576,127. 

Pipe hanger. J. J. Casey. 

Pipe or tube bending machine. P. 
Cc. W. Lucas and A. C. Schuerman. 
575,928. 

Pipe-turning apparatus. 
027. 

Pistol. W. F. Sdhmiat. 

Piston and making. same. 
575,828. 

Piston-insertion device. 
807. 

Piston ring. R. S. 

Piston ring. W. H. 

Piston ring. L. R. Spencer. 

Pitcher or similar article. 
Des. 69,650—1. 

Planer, Subgrade. J. M. Garvey. 1,576,112. 

Plaster Board. J. N. Schumacher. 1,576,- 
141. 

Plaster Board. J. 
142. 
Plate or 

69,640. 
Plate-Scraping 

1,576,170. 
Plating device. 


M. J. Buckley. 


teeth, Placing. A. E. 
1,576,353. 

Ww. Cc. Austin. 1,- 
1,576,307. 
Mueller, 
1,- 
J. Becker, 1,576,- 
1,575,644. 

BE. J. Hall. 1,- 


T. Windle. 


1,575,- 
Bolenbaugh. 1,576,402. 
Keys. 5, ae 


‘Hawes. 


N. Schumacher. 1,576,- 


similar article. V. Dessert. Des. 


machine. H. IF. Yelding. 
N. Meurer. 1,576,926. 
Posting tray. C. H. La Selle. 1,575,696. 
Poultry coop. L. A. Cohen. 1,575,674. 
Powder box or similar article. H. 8. 
Des. 69,625. ,~ 
Powders, Process and lapparatus for dis- 
integrating dry. H. Plauson. 1,575,717. 
Power generator. W. M. Smith. 1,576,373. 
Power head. P. A. Myers. 1,576,208. 
Power plant. A. D. Ferguson. 1,! 
Power plant. R. Wagner. 1 
Press: See Cheese press. Ingot-trimming 
machine, Combined 
,676,213. 
.575,843. 
69,674. 
Applying 
freshly-. H. 


An- 
derson. 


981. 


.575,665. 


press and nailing 
¢over. G. D. Parker. 1 
Press guard. A. Jones. 1 
Printed fabric. R. 
Printed sides of traveling webs, 
antioffset material to the 
M. Barber. 1,576,130. 
| Printing colors in ink, Manufacture of. 
Cajar. 1,576,408. . 
Printing machine, 
face. P, Aitchison. 1,576,293. 

Produce bin. G. W. Brooks. 1,575,812. 
Program-distribution systems, Volume con- 
trol for. M. E. Strieby. 1,575,658. 
Protective apparatus. N. J. Conrad. 
,736. 

on shifter, 
576,383. 
Publications, Front page for serial. 
Knight. Des. 69,658. 
; Puller: See Rim puller. 
Puller. C. M. Wilkins. 
Pulley, Clothesline. <A. J. 
387. 
Pulling jack. R. A. Maxey. 1,576,204. 
Pulping machine for treating plants yield- 
ing fibrous matter. <A. Hauser. 1,576,- 
047. 
Pulverizing machine. 


79 
te. 


Schey. Des. 


H. 





Rotary web undersur- 


1,- 


Pump-. L, S. Walker. 1,- 


A. W. 


1,576,389. 


Whelan. 1,576,- 


R. S. Riley. 1,576,- 
Pump. H. Jackson. 
Pump and the like, 
rier. 1,575,970. 
Pump-controlling 
Fluid-. C. F. 
Deep-well. W. 
Pump structure. 
Mitchell. 1,575 5 
| Pump, Well. J. A. Zublin. .575,888. 
Pumping apparatus. V. B. Sounitza. 
575,799. 
Quilting frame. 


1,575,767. 
Rotary. W. H. Car- 
device and the 
Heywood. 1,575,760. 
A. Minor. 1,575,780. 


R. C. Davis and O. R. 


like, 


1,- 


E. E. Klee. 1,575,691. 





Policy for Park 
Hotels Outlined 


Visitors Must Be Assured Suitable 
Accommodations at Reasonable 
Rates, Report Says. 


[National Parks—Hotels—1629.] 

The policy of the National Park 
toward public utility operators in the vari- 
ous national parks is outlined in a report 
made public Thursday. This policy, 
has just been approved 
Mather, 


which 
by Stephan T. 
| director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, is as follows in part: 

“tT. “Phe the National Park 
| Service is to administer the national parks 
| that the visitors have the 
desired, 
hotel camps, public 

As the Government not build 
; and operate hotels, pay camps, transporta- 


purpose of 


so 


of 


may 
accommodations 
hotels, 


whether in 


or auto camps. 


ome does 


tion, and so forth, it must depend 
private capital to serve the visiting public. 
The operatins of hotels and transportation 
lines in the national ‘parks are, therefore, 
analagous to the public utility operations 
under State of municipal supervision such 


wars, and auto stage lines. 
“As the operation of 
parks must 


hotels, ete., in the 
compressed within 
a short with a peak of 
from months, it wauld 
not be possible to secure capital to make 
improvements the large 
sary reasonable security 
tection were given. 

“5. So it may said that there are 
two principal factors in the National Park 
policy towards public operations; 
the visitor must assured 
accommodations at reasonable rates; 
ondly—capital be assured of 
return on investment. 

“The park visitors are adequately pro- 
tected, all persons employed and 
rates charged must have Government ap- 
proval. No irrevocable permits have been 
given. The privileges depend 
wholly on satisfactory sOrviCey’ 


usually be 


summer season, 
six weeks to! two 
on 


seale neces- 


unless and pro- 
be 


first— 
be of suitable 
sec- 


must a fair 


because 


operators’ 


Working Time for British Mills. 


[Textiles—1657.] 


The short-time committee of the British 
Cotton Spinning Industry on March 10 
recommended that members of the Amer- 
ican section of the industry work 35 
hours per week, beginning April 5, in- 
stead of the present 40%, according to a 
cable received by the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner C. Grant 
Isaacs in London. Ballots will be taken 

; on this question, the votes to be returned 


i by March 30, 


|} continuance by 


| wholesalers, 
| directly 


| what solfrces 
| ters 


} merchandise 





Court held that the 
| Beech Nut Company 


Service | 


| ing 





class | 


} within 


on | 


| Was 
as light and power companies, electric rail- | 





} to wholesalers, 


YEARLY 


(ixpex" 


\Federal Trade Commission Dismisses Complaint 


Charging Re sale Price-Fixing by Manufacturers 


Full Text of Allegations Made | 
Concerning Methods Used 
By Makers of Electric 
Appliances. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 


respondent's plant at New Britain, Conn., 
on three different occasions and examined 
respondent’s books, files, and papers with- 
out interference. In fact, they received 
on the occasion of each visit full coopera- 
tion from respondent's officers. Respond- 
ent has stated from the beginning that it 
did and does suggest resale prices by 
sending out each year price lists to its 
customers. It did and does maintain that 
the best interests not of respondent 
and its customers, but the public 
were and are served by adherence 
these suggested retail It 
out in this record that resale prices 
suggested by respondent entirely 
sonable and that to the public 
results from its sales policy. Respondent 
has stated from the outset that it did and 
does use trade to persuade 
dealer# (reported cutters by other 
dealers on their initiative) to discon- 
tinue the practice. Respondent has always 
known the fact that it did and does now 
furnish five per centum of its jobbers with 
blank forms.of contracts containing 
ecified discounts for in making 
to retailers.” 
Price Policy Defended. 

In arguing for the 
policies of his clients 

“Counsel for the 
chiefly upon the leading 
Trade Commission v. 
257 U. S. 441. There were ten essentials 
in the Beech Nut which fprmed the 
basis of the Court's decision. They were: 

(1) The Beech Nut marketed 
its products principally through jobbers 
and wholesalers, in turn sold to 
tailers; 

(2) The to sell to 
wholesalers who did not maintain the sug- 
gested prices in re-selling 

(3) The total number dealers 
dling the produets of the Beech 
pany included the greater 
jobbers, wholesalers, 
grocery trades, and a 
the jobbers, wholesalers, 
the drug, candy, 
spectively, throughout 


only 
as well, 
to 
stands 


an 
prices. 
the 

are ra- 


no injury 


arguments 
as price 
own 


spe- 


use 


‘ 
sales 


validity of the price 
Mr. 
Commission 


Mason said: 
relies | 
case of Federal 


Beech Nut Company, 
case 
Company 


who re- | 


company refused 
to retailers; 

han- 
Nut Com- 
portion of the 
retailers in the 
proportion of 
retailers in 
tobacco trades, re- 
the United States; 


of 


and 

large 
and 
and 


*(4) The company maintained 
policy throughout the United 
questing the cooperation 
wholesale and 
thereto; 

“(5) It issued circulars, price lists 
letters to both the wholesale and 
trade with resale prices indicated; 


its resale | 
States, 


all 


re- 


of dealers, 


retail( with reference 





and 
retail 


“(6) It insisted that 
and retailers sell only 
bers, wholesalers, “ 
tained resale prices, 


jobbers, wholesalers, 


to such other job- 
retailers who main- 
and insisted upon dis- 
wholesalers and jobbers of 
selling to.retailers who did not 


nd 


maintain 


| the retail prices: 


“(7) It announced to all dealers, 
and retailers, whether sold 
the company not, that if 
they faiied to maintain wholesale or retail 
prices, they cut off from future 
business:, 

““8) The company 
sell its products not 
wholesalers who did maintain prices, 
but to and wholesalers who | 
sold retailers who did not maintain prices; 

“(3) ‘It black list of 
cutters; 

(10) It had 
identifying merc 


jobbers, 


by or 


would be 
consistently refused to | 
only to jobbers and 
not 
also 


jobbers 


maintained a price 
extensive 
handise to ascertain 
it was obtained by 
off 

had 
Supreme Court Decision. 


Beech Nut 


an for 
from 
price cut- 


the 


system 


and cut dealers from whom 


been so obtained. 


“In the case, the Supreme 
system adopted by the 
was unlawful, in that 
it had ‘dangerous tendency unduly to 
hinder competition create monopoly.’ 
This conclusion was reached after 
of the evidence ‘the 
on the at 
said:— 


‘Ir the 


dising’” 


a 
or 
a review 

authorities 
issue. 


and bear- 


question The Court 


“Beech Nut System of 
public 
“dangerous tendency 
competition or creat monopoly,” 
the of the to,| 
make an order forbidding its continuation. | 
We have already seen to what the 

declaration policy, in 


Merchan- 
of 

hinder 
it 


is aguinst policy because 


its uhhduly to 
was 


power Commission 


extent 
of public 
Act, permits a 
The facts found show 


System goes far 


contained 
trader to go. 
that the Beech Nut 
beyond the simple refusal 
to sell goods to persons who will not sell 
af stated prices which in the Colgate Case 
held to be within al of 
producer. 


the Sherman 


the leg right 


the 
“The system 
constitutes a 


here disclosed 


which 


necessarily 


scheme the 


restrains 


| natural flow of ecommerce and the freedom | 


of competition in the 
state trade which it 
of all the anti-trust 
its practical 
Strains the 
products of 
maintain the 
he fails so to do 
ported to the 


channels of 
has been the purpose | 
acts to maintain. In 
operation con- 
trader. if the 
the Beech to 
prices If 


re- 


inter- 


it necessarily 
he would have 
Nut Company, 
‘suggested’ by it. 
he is subject to he 


company either by 


special 
or by dealers whose aidis enlisted in main- | 
taining the system and the prices fixed by | 
it. Furthermore. 
known as 


he is enrolled upon a list 
‘Undesirable—Price Cutters,’ to 
Whom goods are not to be sold, who 
are only to be stated 
record ‘clear’ to whom sales may 
be made upon his giving satisfactory as- 
that he will not resell the goods 
of the company except at the prices sug- 
gested by it, and will refuse to sell to dis- 
tributors who do not maintain such prices.’ 


“Differences in Cases.” 


and 


reins as one whose 


te and 


surance 


“A comparison of the instant case 
the Beech Nut discloses the 
ing essential differences: 

“(1) Respondent did not 


with 
follow- 


case 


refuse to sell 


and 


| order to car 
| during aforesaid 


| from 





jobbers, or retailers who 
Suggested prices in 


contrary, it wus the 


did not 
re-selling. 


maintain the 


On the 
and to make sales to persistent price cut- 
ters. 


| Same 
| and 
policy of respondent to solicit the trade of | 





“(2) ResPondent did not maintain resale 


prices by any coerced cooperation of deal- 
ers of any class. 

“(3) Respondent did not insist that job- 
bers or wholesalers sell only to such other 
dealers as maintained resale prices. 

(4) Respondent did not 
dealers, directly or indirectly, 
failed to maintain wholesale or 
prices they would be cut off from 
business. . 

(5) Respondent did not maintain 
black list or any record of price cutters. 

(6) Respondent had no system of any 
kind for identifying merchandise to ascer- 
tain from what source it was obtained by 
price cutters, for the purpose of cutting 
off dealers from whom had 
been obtained by price cutters. 

“(7) Respondent did not maintain a sys- 
tem for reporting the names of dealers 
who did not suggested resale 
prices. 

*(8) Respondent 
men or 


to 
that if they 
retail 
future 


announce 


a 


merchandise 


observe 


did not employ sales- 
agents to assist in reporting deal- 
ers who did observe suggested resale 
pricgs. 

*“9) Respondent 
equivalent coope 
plishing the 


gested by it. 


not 


did 
rative 
maintenance 


utilize 
of 


prices 


not 
means 
of 


any 
accom- 
sug: 


Implication of Decision. 

“In other words, none of the facts upon 
which the Court based its conclusion in 
the Beech Nut case is tg be found in the 
present case. 

“Nowhere in the Beech Nut case is there 
any condemnation of the of a 
manufacturer of suggesting prices 
the use of trade and ecénomic 
arguments with his customers to maintain 
such suggested prices. 
plication of the 
the coercive 


practice 
resale 
to dealers or 


The necessary 
that but for 
enumerated in the 
opinion, which had a ‘tendency unduly 
to hinder competition,” the Court would 
have found fo the Beech Nut Company. 

“The more recent cases fully sustain 
respondent position in this proceeding. 
These are the.cases of American Tobacco 
Company, decided by the Circuit Court of 
Second Circuit, on October 
1925, not yet reported: Manhattan Shirt 
Company, Decket No. 1051, decided by the 
Iederal Trade Commission on October 14, 
1925; and {Interwoven Stocking Company, 
Docket No. 1189, decided by the Federal 
Trade Commission on December 31, 1925.” 


im- 
decision 
methods 


is 


Appeals, 20, 


Full Text of Complaint. 

The complaint ingthis case, Docket No. 
1213, which follows s¥in full, was answered 
by a detailed denial of the 
made in it: 

“PARAGRAPH 1: 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Connecticut, with its principal 
office and place of business inthe City of 
New Britain, in said State. 
in the manufacture, among 
of electrical heating and 
pliances and the sale 
retail dealers 
various States of 


allegations 


Respondent is a cor- 


It is engaged 
other things, 
cooking = ap- 
thereof to wholesale 
located at 
the United 
“products when 
from 


points in 
States. Tt 


causes sold to be 


said 
transported 
of 
Conn., 
the 

their 
course 


so 
its said 
in City 
into and through 
United States 
respective 


principal ‘place 
New Britain, 
States of 
purchasers «at 

Tn the 
business 
with other 


business the of 
other 
te said 
points of 
conduct of 
in competition 
partnerships corporations 
engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of electrical heating and cooking ap- 
pliances in interstate commerce 
the trade generally. 
“Paragraph 2: For a number of 

last past in the conduct of its afores: 
business respondent has enforced and still 
enforces a merchandising system adopted 
it of fixing and maintaining 
specified uniform prices ut 
electrical heating cooking appliances 
shall resold and retail 
dealers handling same, and respondent has 
enlisted and secured the support and co- 
onfpration of wholesale and retail dealers 
and of respondent’s agents 
employees in system. 
, out said system, 
time 


location. 
and 
respondent 

individuals, 
likewise 


its said 
is 


and 


, and with 


by certain 


Which = said 
and 
by 


be wholesale 


officers, 
enforcing 


and 
In 
respondent 
has employed and 

following, among other 
respondent and those co- 
operating with it have undertaken to pre- 
vent and have prevented wholesale and 
retail dealers handling said elegtrical heat- 
ing and cooking appliances from 
at prices less than 
prices established by 


said 


still 
means, 


employs the 
whereby 


selling 


same resale 


aforesaid 
respondent. 
Practices Alleged. 

(a) Respondent fixes uniform minimum 
prices at which said products shall be sold 
ut retail to the consuming public, and by a 
system of discounts from said prices fixes 
uniform prices at which wholesale 
may purchase said 
and uniferm 
such wholesale dealers shall resell 
to retail and 
issues and sends to dealers 
said products 
uniform minimum 
counts are set forth 


dealers 


products from re- 


spondent minimum prices at 
which 
said products 
spondent 
dling 


said 


dealers; re- 
han- 
in which 
and 


lists 
prices 


price 


dis 


“(b) Respogdent 
known the 
salesmen's interviews, a 
that it 
dling its said 
enforce 


makes it 


letters, 


generally 
circulars, 
nd by other means, 
and requires 
products maintain and 
minimum resale prices, and 

“(b) That respondent will withdraw from 
offending dealers certain 


to trade by 


expects dealers han- 
to 


said 


price advantages 
and certain advertising and selling assist- 


|} ance and facilities which respondent in 


} many 
| agents, numerous and active in that behalf, | dealers 


instances affords 


maintain 


and 
and 


supplies to 
who enforce said 
prices, 

“(c) Respondent 
dealers handling said 
ports of the failure 
dling same to 
sale prices. 


receives and 


products 


procures 
re- 
of other ‘dealers han- 


observe and maintain re- 
Coercion Charged. 

“(d) Respondent employs its 
and agents and employees to, and 
they investigate and secure informa- 
tion as to the failure of dealers to observe 
and maintain said resale prices and to re- 
port to respondent in the premises. 

‘“(e) Respondent uses. the 
received through the means set out in 
Specifications (c) and (d), by any other 
means, to induce and coerce dealers who 
fail to observe said prices maintain 
in the future (1) exacting promises 
assurances from them that they will 
in the future maintain said prices, and (2) 
by threatening that if they do not main- 
tain said prices respondent will withdraw 
the price advantages and advertising and 


salesmen 
other 
do, 


information 


or 


to 


- 


Counsel for Respondent Ar- 


gues That Questions Involved 
Differ From Those of 
Beech Nut Case. 


selling assistance referred to in Specifica- 
tion (b-1) hereof. 

“(f) Respondent supplies to wholesale 
dealers. handling its said products, print- 
ed forms of contracts to be entered into 
by and between said wholesalers and their 
retail dealer vendees, by the provisions 
whereof such retail dealers are obligated 
to purchase their supplies of respondent's 
said products at the uniform wholesale 
prices referred to in Specification (a) 
hereof. Respondent secured and keeps on 
file copies of said contracts when so exe- 
cuted ,and uses the 
enfortement of resale 
prices. ° 


about 
of 


and 
system 


same in 


its said 


“(g) Respondent enters into informal un- 
derstandings and arrangements with 
wholesale and retail dealers for the main- 
tenance by them of said resale prices. 


Credit Conditions. 

“(g-1) In some instances as a condition 
of opening accounts/with such dealers or 
of continuing their supply of said products. 

‘(h) Respondent equivalent 
cooperative means and methods for the en- 
forcement @f said system of resale prices. 

“As the result of said acts and practices 
respondent's said 
erally maintained. 

Paragraph 3: The direct effect and 
sult of alleged and practices 
of respondent has been and now is to sup 
press competition 
distribution 
heating and 
strain said 


uses other 


resale pricés are gen- 
re- 
above acts 
in the 
electrical 


dealers 


said 


among 
sale of 
cooking appliances; to 
to sell products 
at aforesaid prices fixed by respondent and 
to prevent them from selling said products 
at such less prices 
and to deprive the 
of said products of the advantages 
price and otherwise which they would 
tain from the natural and unobstructed 
flow of commerce in said products under 
conditions of free competition. Where- 
fore, said acts and practices of respondent 
are all to the prejudice of 
constitute unfair methods 
in commerce within 
ing 
entitled, 
Trade 
and 


and 
con- 


dealers said 


as they may desire, 


ultimate purchasers 
in 


ob- 


and 
competition 
and mean- 
Congress, 
Federal 
powers 


the public 
of 
the intent 

Act 
cre 


of Section 5 
‘An Act 
Commission, 
duties, and 
proved September 


of an of 
To ate 
to define 

other 


1914,” 


U.S. Army Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


a 

its 

for 
26, 


purposes,’ ap- 


Lieutenant Colonel James 
Coast Artillery Corps, Fort Story, 
will proceed to Walter 
pital for observation 

So much 
relates 


Virginia, 
teed General 
and treatment. 
of Special Orders, No. 17, 
Major Herman 
to to active 
March 1926, with 
ag, and to 

on LS. 1926. 

Atkisson, Chemical 
Letterman General 
proceed to his home and await 


Hos- 


as 
to Edmund 
order 
12, 
1925, 


is amended 
effective 
December 


from duty 


him duty, 


rank from 
relieve 
June 
Earl J. 
fare Service, at 
vital, will 
retirement. 


Major War- 


Hos} 


Each of 


office are 


the following-named reserve 


ordered to gctive duty, effec- 
tive March 28, 1926. He will 
Washington, D. C., reporting 
sistant Secretary of War. 
Col. Charles , Everett 
6314 Sheridan 
Maj. 


Res! 


proceed 
to the As- 
Jaques, QM-Res. 
[Ninois. 

Burnside, 
Detroit, 


Road, Chicago, 
Morris 


292 


Claibourne 
Hendrie 


AS- 
avenue, Mich- 
igan. 
So much 
amended to lirst 
tenant Alvin Ist infantry, 
is relieved from assignment to that organ- 
ization and detailed as an infantry 
tor, Hawaiian National Guard. 
First Lieutenant Leslie E. jowman, 
Quartermaster Corps, is relieved from duty 
at the School for Bakere and Cooks, 
Benning, March 31, 1926. 
First Charles A. Horn, 
Service, relieved from at 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, and is assigned 
to @uty in the office of Chief of Air Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 
First Lieutenant Zane I. 
fantry, is relieved from that 
is detailed to duty with the 
the Sixth Corps 
Division. so 
W. Orcutt, 
relieved from 
New 
Orders, No. 
George TP’. Sandrock, 
duty with the Ist 
Regiment revoked. 
Ldward J. Abbott, Medical Corps, 
is relieved from duty at Fort Wood, New 
York, and will sail, about June 29, 1926, 
from New York City, to the De- 
partment. 
Major 


of Special 


read 


Orders, No. 30 is 
as follows: 
IX. Robinson, 


instruc- 


Fort 
Georgia, 
Lieutenant 


on 
Air 


is Brooks 


duty 


Adair, 2d 
regiment 
Organized 
Area, 


In- 
and 


Re- 
serves of 


to the S$5th 

First 
dnance 
at 


assigned 


Lieutenant 
Department, 
Picatinny Arsenal, 
Paragraph 22, 
relieving 
Medical 
Medical 
Major 


John Or: 


is duty 
Dover, 
Special 


Jersey. 
50, 

Captain 
Corps, from 


is 


Hawaiian 


Henry kK. B. Hufford, 
Corps, is relieved from duty at 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, 
to New York City 
1926, 


Medical 
; Fort Ben- 
and will proceed 
and sail, 28, 


about July 


to China, 
Captain Henry CC. Johannes, Medical 
Corps, is relieved from duty at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, 
to New York City 
1926, to the Philippine Islands. 

Major Charles H. Corlett, Infantry, 
relieved at the Coast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, effective June 15, 1926, 
and is detailed for duty with the Organized 
Reserves of the Fighth 
assigned to the 108rd 
tion at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Major Sumpter Smith, Air Service 
serve, is ordered to active duty, effective 
March 18, 1926, and is detailed as an 
tional member of the War 
General Staff. He will be 
April 16, 1926. 

Major William Duncan Tipton, Air Serv- 
ice Reserve, ordered to active duty, effec- 
tive March 20, 1926, and is detailed as an 
additional member of the War 
General Staff. He will 
6, 1926, 

Major William Hale Dayton, Air Serv- 
ice Reserve, is ordered to active duty, ef- 
fective March 7, 1926, and is detailed as 
an additional member of the War Depart- 


and will proceed 
and sail, about July 28, 


is 


Area 
with 


Corps and 


Division, Sta- 


Re- 


Department 


relieved on 


Department 
be relieved April 


j Associations, 


| which 


| net 


; on 
with 
| prising $1,015,210,110.00 ef the total. 
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|Finaneial Aid Given 
469,005 Farmers by _ 
Federal Land Bank 


Amounts 
424 Are Distributed Through 


Twelve Regions. ~ 


Dividends on Net Earnings 


Aggregate $15,716,021.17 


Two-Thirds of $9,000,000 Invest. 
ment Made by Treasury Re- 
paid Since 1916. 


[Farm Loan Board Bonds—Mortgages 
—1631.] 

The Federal Farm Loan Board, created 
by act of Congress July 17, 1916, to admin 
ister the Federal Farm Loan Act and that 
portion of the Agricultural Credits Act 
providing for establishment and operation 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks 
sinee its organization has repaid from its 
earnings approximately two-thirds of the 
$9,000,000 in it the Treasury, 
according to a statement made Friday. 


invested by 
The Board supervises the operations of 
12 Federal Land Banks, appoints thelt 
registrars and appraisers, and hase the 
power to grant charters to National Farm 
Loan Associations and joint stock land 
banks, which are under its su- 
pervision. For the information of farme- 
it prepares amortization tables which 
are disseminated through the \agencies of 
its banks. 
Also 
authorize 


we miiariy 


ers, 


in the 
Federal 


vested Board is the power 
Land Banks to ap: 
negotiating loans to farm- 
ers in localities which have no Farm Loan 
and the fix and 
rates charged by Federal 
pw: 
until January 
board 


to 
point agents for 
power to 
revise ‘interest 
land and intermediate credit 
organization 31 
present the has nego- 
the United States and its Terri- 
total of 469,005 loans through its 
Joint Stock Land Banks 
monetary total of 


Since its 
of the 
tiated 
tories a 
Federal 
which 


year 


in 


and 


aggregated a 


| $1,818,089,424. 


of 
tiated 


this total, 
through 


383, 
the 


216 
Federal 


loans were nego- 

Land Banks, 

aggregated a total outlay of $180,- 

064,999. Joint Stock Land Banks handled 

85,789 loans, which totaled $638,024,425. 
Total Assets. 


Land Banks at’ the 
January 31, 1925, had 
of $1,095,410,295.37, of which 
mortgage loans comprised $1,011,087,- 
843.76. The total liabilities of — baa 
the same date wtre 

bonds qutatantiaa com- 


Federal 


business 


The twelve 


close of 


total assets 


Farm Loan 





| able 


Prentice, | 


him | 


| $1,000, 


to ! 


| banks and the State they 


Lieu- | 


| lina, 


addi- | 


these banks avail- 
$28 ,654,855.47, on 
January 31, 1926. The total {net earnings 
up to that date amounted to $35,849,375.- 
89, but real estate acquired by the’ banks 
through means, 
| which charged 
: off. 


The net earnings of 


for distribution was 





and = other 


194,520.42, 


foreclosure 


totaled was 


Levy, | 


banks from 
aggregated $15,716,021,- 


sums expended, 


Dividends 
their net earnings 
17, and with other 
the total distribution of net earnings was 
$16,823,121.83. } 

The the 
banks are in denominations of 
$5,000 and $10,000, either in coupon 
and obtainable at 
iederal land banks. 


paid by these 


minor 


I’ederal lands 
$100, $500, 


bonds issued by 


registered form, 


of the 


or are 


any twelve 
Location of Banks. 

Federal land 
follow: 


These twelve cooperative 
serve, 
Massachusetts: 
Vermont, New 


Connecticut, 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 


Maine, 
Hampshire, 
Island, New Jersey 
York. 

Baltimore, Maryland: Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia. 


Rhode 


and New 


‘arolinaw North Caro- 
Georgia and Florida’ 
Louisville, Kentucky: Indiana, Ohio, 

Kentucky and Tennessee. 

New Orleans, 

Mississippi and Alabama. 
St. Missouri: 


South ¢ 
South Carolina, 


Columbia, 


Louisiana: Louisiana, 


Louis, Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas. 

Omaha, Nebraska: 

} South Dakota 
St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 
Wichita, 

| Colorado and 


Wyoming, Nebraska, 


and Towa. 

North Dakota, 
Michigan. 
Kansas, 


Minnesota: 
and 
KKansas: New Mexico, 
Oklahoma. 

Texas: 


Wisconsin 


Texas. 
Chlifornia: California, 
and 


Houston, 
Rerkeley, 
Utah 
Spokane, 
Montana 


Ne- 
vada, Arizona. 
Washington: Idaho, 


and Oregon. 


Wash- 
| ington, 


aaminnegsiindllseasins 


Swedish Electric Train 
To Commence Operation 


[Railways—1658] 
Sweden will soon add 
| line to of electric railway by 
beginning on the Halisberg- 
Falkoping branch of the projected Stock- 
| holm-Goteborg line, according to Consular 
1 to Department of Commerce 
| from Stockholm made public Friday. The 
test of the line from 
Hallsberg to Falkoping proved successful, 
it is said. 


another electrified 


its mileage 


operations 


advices the 


recent inspection 


‘ 
. 


General Staff. 
16, 1926. 


ment He will be relieved 
on April 

The resignation Second Lieutenant 
Benjamin Franklin Caffey, Infantry, of 
his commission as an officer of the Army 
is accepted by the President. 

First Lieutenant Benjamin F. Vander- 
| voort, Quartermaster in addition to 
his present duties, is appointed comstruc- 

ting quartermaster, New York City, .viee 
| First Lieutenant Howard B. Nurse, Quar- 
termaster Corps, hereby relieved, being 
thus relieved, will proceed to Washington, 
| D. C., take station, and assume duty as 
| construction quartermaster of this city. 

First Lieutenant Samuel S. BurgBy, Ord- 
nance Department, 
with 


by 


Corps, 


the 32d Ordnance Company, 
| Totten, New York, and will proceed to 
New York City and sail on the transport 
Cambrai about April 20, 
ton, 

Leave 
granted 
Cavalry, 
| 1926. 


Texas. 

of absence’ for one 
Captain Lawrence 
effective on or about June 


month is 





Totaling $1,818 089. i 


¥ 


is relieved from a duty 
Fort — 


1926, for Galvess | 


B, Wyant, 
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World Wool ‘ool Production 
Is 2,892,416,000 Pounds 





. 


Accounting Office 
Daily Decisions 


March 4, 1926. 





Department of Commerce Figures 


for 1925 Show Increases for 
All Producing Nations. 





NAVY 
An enlisted man who, on July 1, 19 
had more than 12 years’ service, legally, 
could be discharged pursuant to order. of 
the Secretary of the Navy before expira- 
| tion of enlistment, the act of July 1, 1922, 
42 Stat. 795, not modifying or limiting the 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy in 
this respect, and when such discharge is 


PAY—Discharge. 
99 


[Wool Production—1640.] 


Chamber of 





The world’s production of wool during 
1925 reached the approximate total of 
892,416,000 pounds, estimates compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and an- 
nounced Friday reveal. The United States 
among other producing nations, showed a 
substantial increase in wool production. 




































































































_ United States 
Commerce Officials Testify 
It Endorses Suggestion 


Of Mr. Hoovs er. 


9 
“5° 


ne 






























GROW TREES—Facts for American For- 


the United States has set aside a special 


THE UNITED STATES S DAILY for S SATURDAY, MARC H 13, 1926. 








Latest Publications 


Issued by the Government 


[Documents described in this col- 
umn are obtainable at the prices 
stated from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.] 


Affairs — China — Diplomacy — 
Army—Navy—1523] 

The mining of the Taku channel at Tien- 
stin, China, has been protested by the diplo- 
matic representatives as a violation of the 
Boxer protocol of 1901 in its provisions 
that communications should be kept open 
between Peking and the sen. The Depart- 
ment of Siate on Thursday made ptblic 
the text of the note ad@ressed on March 
10 to the Chinese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, following a meeting of the foreign 


(Foreign 


United 
For- 


Week, April 1926, 
States Department of Agriculture, 
est Service. For Free Distribution. 


Each year since 1920 the President of 


est 18-24, 























































































Mining of Taku Channel in China Protested Trade > Conditions 
By Foreign Powers as Violating | 1901 Treaty 


fo-——- ——— 


























y e man is not enlisted to . , ion omats. 
por eeaie a: fa ok enitiled- to The 1925 figure represents an increase | week for public consideration of our For- — 
y execute he man is not e . . eee eal , spar . anticips 
Plans Referendum of aan yn : enlisted in the Navy, and is | of about 86,000,000 pounds over 1924. The | est Needs. What is the reason: why The de partment declined to anticipate 
sain aa a ine = hlistment | @tSest increase by any one country is | American Forest Week? what sort of action might es taken by 
aC g owe es or ree s ai \ a ‘ . at ii > io vers i aS rOV- é 
Constituent Chambers oo . ws “a — rs f fein’ Gis shown in Australia’s gain of about 72,- Something of the “real and large im- | the foreign powers in case the Peking gov 
as e chars P é 3- aii 7+ Sa “al . 2 . > wi ay 
| based on the character ¢ ‘ ne uent | 209,000 pounds. The United States showed | portance of Forest Conservation” is set | ernment does not comply with the demands 
‘ —_——— . re ¢ t subseque ; . > di atic corps 
x charge and not pots SS ae , aes an increase of 15,000,000 pounds, and | forth by the present document, and the of the eee ae ae , A 
Excerpts From Merchant Marine ae of a different nature °mP: | Uruguay's production was 13,500,000 | question asked is answered in full. The . Reserve Right to Intervene. ; 2e 
Conference Report Are Cited ene aw: . pounds greater. | argument is divided into special sections Che foreign powers reserve the right L3 
. | March 8, 1926. : sesias ‘ . so as to more definitely arrest the atten- | of armed intervention in order to keep a2) 
R: at House Committee | BECONSIDE : | SORE veo Cc Wa Pevenowen Se Ane ypen Peking’s access to the sea, and in the 3" 
i ; 7 RECONSIDERATION — Personal furnish- ures in various parts of the world reveal | tion of, the American public. The contents | OP king’s ¢ Ss 1e sea, and in the 3 
P34 Hearing. | ings—Office of Public Bhildings and a ‘ i A by subdivisions are: “Where Our Lumber | note forwarded to the Chinese Foreign 
] the following comparative figures: ; i Se Mini the Chi il dceetel ' 
. ———— |} Grounds—Rubber Boots. 1995 ds 1924 a Comes From”; “Where the Lumber Goes Minister, e Chinese Government is re- CHINESE CIVIL WAR 
[Shipping Board—Chamber of Commerce Purchase by the War Department, Of- |. . aes S  ive* pounes | «our Wood Requirements”; the Prospect | minded that foreign navies may collabo- a Se : . head tae te 
of the United States—1564.] ‘ Sid etch ; iG de. ct N. America 319,834,000 304,167,000 | 0 aimber Growing: The Northeast, The | rate to protect foreign shipping in Taku etetrene, wine ccoe PS rere ara 
» fice of Public Buildings and Grounds, of |; america 446,283,000 435,742,000 | oth. The Lal 3 Central Hard- | Channel mines placed in the mouth of Taku Chan- 
,_ Assurance that the Chamber of om- | rubber boots for use of laborers engaged Europe 535,369,000 528,403,000 out a he ake sessaen € ee Taku Channel extends sixty miles up | ¢! by the Koumintang or Nationalist 
"Yherce of the United States is supporting | in digging ditches, cleaning fountains, | 4 ¢riog 146,600,000 242.400,000 wood Region; The Prairie 7 Plains - ‘on: cide wat ona Sal fiver ; Ton forces, contrary to the terms of the Bower 
* saaac of Secretary of C . cali = i 2 : ie ; rare . gion: Th ty J ai Region, anc > e é sw viver to , ae S x aol 
in general the ideas of Secretary of Com- | shoveling snow, spraying trees in public | australasia 2,453,086,000 2,361,112,000 | 810? oe one eee Le ie: aiken tes sadcaa extends on to | Protocol of 1901, which provided that 
‘erce Herbert Hoover, in advocating the | parks, ete., in the District of Columbia, is . oak The Pacific Coast States. aed ‘i i aie ommunications should be kept open be- 
‘ ‘ . . a P Complete data on the statistical survey “, . bes ce “ - Fores | king. After the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, | ©?7” . 
divorce of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- | not a proper charge upon public funds in : c . Further Divisions are: “How orests f tween Peking and the sea. Three Chinese 
“Son from the United States Shipping | the itwen t nik watson Suthers of the world’s wool production is obtain- Are Destroyed”; “How Forests May Be during which Peking was isolated from wee g ; : . gt 
states ¢ absence specific s y rity ei s ; sts May : ‘ . , » Ko - 
y iven the House Committee "sal 3. A-9106 q | able from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | yaintained”; “Getting a Yearly Crop of | the outside world, the Chinese agreed that | 7° mae Se ee ee . 
Boaord, was given the Oust therefor. 3 Comp. Gen. 433. _A-9106, June a ee ie ‘ Me é ; x & 4 ’ ; . tang forces in the Peking-Tientsin area. 
‘6n Merchant Marine and Fisheries by | 15, 1925, adhered to ) mestic Commerce of the Department of | wooq": “why Do Land Owners Fail to | the route from Peking to the sea should : 
Me I ahi « < - b, 25, ere s ~ e ’ es TEETER. 
s TEI aaltnee Commerce. vow Ti ”. The N¢ Plan of Co- | thereafter always be kept open, and the 
Chamber representatives Thursday. _ | RECONSIDERATION — Subsistence and Grow Timber >, The National = y lL duty of heekiny Wes souks apeh oun. as- (kan beun pleetd te the Wika mene, tow 

Elliott H. Goodwin, resident vice-presi- . ° . | operation”; “How to Stop Forest Fires aut) . p as as- as é 7 
“a nt d c lonel A. B. Barber, manager | a a oS ey a “What Our Presidents Have Said”; | assigned to the United States. <A detail of | Spit Point buoy, where the channel is only 
ent, and Colon is mae a DY, anag inch aanmnnn 4 wiih dhe : N = O d | é s s < — ca ie ya . - ‘ A . ‘ 

‘of the Chamber's transportation depart- - — ee eee ee pee oe 4 avy raers “Where Everybody Comes In” and “Lum- 638 American Marines are consequently | some 500 feet wide, and that the _bilots 
‘ment, appeared at the hearing. mero fe ber Contributed by the Producing Re- | stationed at Peking, and the Fifteenth | have been notified that shipping will not 
The report of the merchant marine con- An employee whose post of duty is in gions.” United States’ Infantry Regiment (under | be allowed in or out, the port of Tientsin 
. : ». | the field and who stopped off in Washing- The following Navy orders were issued ; ees Gen. Conner) is stationed in  Tientsin. | is thus ocmpletely closed to the sea. It 
ference was presented to the committee, | Piireday: Illustrated by a table showing the Re- ¥ ich ae 
and Colonel Barber. quoted excerpts from | ton and was directed to perform certain oP cages | sional Shipments, Actual and Net, com- | These are the only American forces ac- | further appears that the Tsingtau naval 
4 to. substantiate the position of the Cham- | duty is allowed salary and_ subsistence Capt. Bion B. Bierer, relieved all active pared with the Cut and Stand for 1924 tually stationed on Chinese soil. expedition and the Kuominchun forces sta- 
s a : . F: € Ste Ju4. 
ber. He said a referendum of the 1,400 while away from post of duty but must | duty; to home. | ae Shut Off in December. tioned on the site of the south Taku forts 
’ si a et ’ : y 2 paid f : ga “i . 7 vars . i an ¢ ry which duel of 
«chambers and trade associations through- aa the travel expense in reaching the Comdr. Jacob H. Klein, Jr., detached | py pLICATIONS OF THE U. S. BUREAU During the Chinese civil wars of last continue = gig oe Goats ae tes 
out the country would be begun Friday, | Post of duty. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; to] op EDUCATION OF epactat, IN- | December, Peking was shut off from | itself prevents the safe navigatio 
and that its resuiis would be complete | SUPPLIES—Navy—Delivery. temporary duty under instruction  sub- TEREST TO HIGH-SCHOOL TEACH- Tientsin and the sea for two weeks, de- | Taku channel, while Rootenies between 
hy April 26. | Where a contract for furnishing sup- | marine base, New London, Conn. ERS—Department of the Interior, Bu- spite the protests of the foreign powers. | the Kuominchun and o FE as ig 
% ™ : . . ees c ae i is ation ai ave ec » railways between Tientsin 
® Interests Represented. plies to Navy vessels provided for delivery Lieut. Lawrence W. Curtin, to Bureau'|  reau of Education. For Free Distribu- During this time, the International Train, | have cut > : a y : 
. ¢ © ‘ “a 

The membership represented, Colonel “alongside any dock at Manila, P. I.’ with | of Aero. | tion. under the command of an American of- | and Chin Wang Tao. 

i i l ] > “s in- e express iti ¢ rision: ° ficer, and carryin e flags e * . mY ion. 
Barber said, included all the country's in the express condition that provisional re- Lieut. Edward J. Lysaught, detached | it is to be understood that the present sie denial ice sae : ah - ca : oe " Right of Foreign ee 
dustries and resources interested in ship- | ceipt would be given at point of delivery | U. gs. §. Seattle: to tréatment, Naval Hos- | “list” of publications are for free distribu- nit . is a ats 7 - Se So Se ee ae ee rcsaageragg neem 
ping, among them agriculture and labor. | Subject to inspection as to quantity and pital, Philadelphia, Pa tion A periodical named “School Life,” army and was forced to return to Peking, | between Peking and the sea is entirely 

Goodwin presented the interests of the | quality upon receipt aboard ship, the Gideon danued Widere .| giving special attention to the proceed- according to information obtained at the | interrupted in violation of the provisions 
Chamber from a national viewpoint, stress- | United States is obligated to pay the con- M a 2 nen re, ae | ings. announcements and reports of the | Department of State. of the Protocol of 1901 and the diplomatic 
: é . ry | = March 6, 1926. a. git be ' ] ¢ State sary sear ie. sie eet . 3 
ing its desire to support anything which | tractor for only the actual quantity of : : 5 ; nai _ . . | National Committee on Research in Sec- | , The Department of State observed on | representatives afore-mentioned protest 
will stimulate the world business growth | supplies furnished by him that were re- Lieut. Emil Swainson, tojduty U. S. S. | ondary Hauention, is ikeued monthly; save Thursday that it did not anticipate any | most urgently against this state of affairs 
of the United States. | ceived on board ship Kittery. | fis : : . Aveuat. Pei serious complications in China due to the | and demand that the Government of China 
: 7 . , r the months of July and August. Price aren ae : ; 

The committee expects to go into execu- | pnisBURSING OFFICER — Advance deci- _Ensign Harman B. Bell, Jr., detached | 50 cents per annum. Sees eas es a | bring about the immediate cessation by 
tive session the first of next week. The] ign U. S. S. Concord; to’ destroyer squadrons, | ‘he articles covered by the present an- The ee text of the note of re sent | both of the mutually hostile factions of 
appearances Thursday practically con- Where collections: have. Besh made By | SCOutnS Fleet. \ | nouncement are 15 Bulletins under the by the Netherlands Minister, as Senior | the armed forces of China of these acts, 
2 se, ak a> e : i * . Z - | i. “— t . ‘ 7. Minis . . > Pr > "ers ¢ oki ° . aot Rineth 
Gluded its hearings, although there is ®) abaeaine oficek 4a) THE Wataile Uf Beko | Ensign William N. Mansfield, detached | heading “Keports of the Commission on Pon of the Protocol Powers at Peking, of obstruction ere communication to 
possibility of a few more witnesses being | to cover former payments of per diems of | @estroyer squadrons, Scouting Fleet; to | the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- | ollows: | the sea through Taku channel, reserving | 
heard. traveling expenses made contrary to ryl: | Ui & &. Concord: | tion": S Bulletins on “Agricultural Edu- ae il of ge colle ae ind oe to eee ae to collaborate oad the pro 

siti > Chamber was illus- Feet a ; ania. 2a rf , “ pret du. | the iplomatic tepresentatives o 1e | tection of foreign shipping and for the 

The position of the hamber was ill | ings of this office, the amounts involved Comdr. Paul R. Stalnaker (m. c.), orders | Cation 12 Bulletins on “Commercial Edu- | _ : cu y dciiae 7 F . oe ae ppine . 
trated by the reading by Colonel Barber : fa ‘ > ae “ . Eco- | Pretocol Powers, I have the honor to | maintenance of free access to the port of 

z : tier : g ; are not such claims before the officer of a | Februaty 16, 1926, modified. To duty | cation 19 Bulletins on “Home a lbh too Moun “Rvenieney's ae ide i i aa 
of the followings recommendations of the | nature which he is authorized to pay. of | Naval Hospital, League Island: ° Philadel: nomics”:. 26 Bulletins on. “Industrial and ring o xour Ihxce ae 8s most earnest | Tientsin should the Chinese Government 
merchant marine conference's to the mem- leven to submit to this office fer decision | phia, Pa. m2 ; : | Vocational Education” 7 Bulletins on | attention that according to the ‘statements | fail to take forthwith action to that end 
bership at large: in advance ot tee ; b a sand X 7 “Mathematics and Science’; 3 Bulletins | 0f the local Chinese authorities at Tientsin | in fulfillment of the purposes of the Pro- 

Ma Hew of the above, your Committee |" 2°79" ae ene ae : ut represent Lieut. Fred W. Cobb (S. C.), detached iealing with ‘Music’; 6 Bulletins on | @ Series of ten electrically controlled mines | tocol of 1901.” 
recommends that the functions of the | Cane SEAM. She anes Santee, te ae | Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Cal.; to |e Sauce scaeais 16 Bulletins on “‘So- | - 
aon Bek 4h kiation to 2 ba: is’ Gains judication of which is committed by law | U. s. S. Cuyama. | Physical Ex ucation”; 15 B s “ 

. ns ee, SS hte thie: often | cial Studies” and on the general topic of | several states and to cooperate with all | high purity may permit the direct crystals 
signed as follows: | ; } Comdr. William W. Edel (Ch. C.), de- | «geeondary Wducation’ are 2 Bulletins ‘ 3 

2 - TRAVELING Sxpenses — serv- c ass soo : y secondary sauce < = ~ public employment offices throughout the | lization of letulose. 

Functions Recommended. j “a “LING—Expenses to place of ser tached Receiving Ship, San Francisco; to | “General; 4 Bulletins, “Accredited High aendae Tt r es i ed e tay 1o i 
° “fa) Quasi-judicial or regulatory duties % ‘Guiiees sds ot Cen, “Weak Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md. }| Schools”: 6 Bulletins, “Junior High wae i ne a _— ant sources of levu pees the 
embodied in maritime enactments should pi ean idaas Dek asa iiiaten' School ee iin Lieut. Elvie L. Kempton (C. C.), relieved | Schools”; 4 Bulletins on “Legislation”; 4 A report of progress by States. lime precipitation process of producing lime 

PLUS < ly tit Shi . s + Ska & ee i 1 . : : ” 0 : s3 

be entrusted to a newly constituted Ship- | at Kanakanak, Alaska, {s entitled to | 2/! active duty; to home. Bulletins on 2ural High Schools”; 10 - levulate, and the properties of crystalliine 
ing ag r Merche Marine C is- eee e ; e ‘ - Rak 1 “Staticting” « . Se -tins . TAP : 7 raepnm : ‘ $ 
in en or cece alae sg travel expenses for proceeding to the Lieut. Comdr. Valentine J. McManus, | Bulletins on “Statistics” and 6 Bulletins | ELIMINATION OF WASTE. SIMPLI-|levulose are illustrated with charts and 
S10 -onsis = ot rs S experience ‘ . . “ P : sre “Miscellaneous.” te e = ~ - Suite 
marine eameigert ition who oak w of the | place of employment, the appointment or | (©: E. ©.), orders February 27, 1926, to | 2" Peco ane OUs: | FIED PRACTICE. PAPER GROCER'S | tables. 

\< B < s “le oO, F ) > E 7 ° ” = — i 

‘i bid ne , . | contract of employment providing there- | 11th Naval District revoked; to continue | . ‘i AGS Ls oe fF Commerce 
proposed limitations of this board's duties | © sinh plo} Went that tha | ety Mevy Wank, Mars telend, Cale | SURFACE WATER SUPPLY OF THE BAGS. U. 5. Department of Commerc niet ee iss ate Aare, 
to those of a regulatory character, could, | £0, notwithstanding the fact that the ; : ; ea oC eee UNITED STATES. 1923, PART 12; | Recommendation’ No. 42. Accepted by|THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE OF THE 

ay x > ons . rior ‘ " ave > Ris isthe ies 1 s “ : é a. “e 4 “> - EB 7 
it is believed, at least at the outset, be travel involved “— performed prior | Pics Boar: Pigsyg=t P. Guy, de tached NORTH PACIFIC SLOPE DRAINAGE | 150 Manufacturers’ Associations, Dis- UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
limited to three commissioners. the _ of ee under an ee oan wi ee Grebe; to Navy Yard, BASINS. Water Supply Paper No. 572. tributors and Government Organiza- CONTAINING THE PATENTS, 
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' of industrial fuel is strong but many 





In Coal Industry 
Abroad Unsettled 


Reports to the Department of 
Commerce Show Declines 
In Production. 





British Trade Depressed; 
Waiting Commission’s Report 


South American Imports Are 


Reduced for Month of 
February. © 


[Commerce—Coal—Foreign Trade—1700.] 

The British industry is passing 
through a depression; French 
preduction continues at high level, and 
production in Germany has fallen, accord- 
ing to reports received from representa- 
tives overseas by the Department of Com- 
merce. Declines and moderate increases 
in both prices and production are shown 
in reports from various sections. 

The reports from the individual 
seas offices, of which the foregoing state- 
ment is a summary, follow: 


coal 
period of 


over- 


The improvement in the coal industry 
recorded during January received a slight 
setback in February. The failure to con- 
tinue the previous advance was occasioned 
by bad weather. The loss of business 
experienced due to the settlement of the 
American anthracite strike has been more 
than offset by the reappearance of French 


railway orders. Some collieries are intro- 
ducing equipment for cleaning and grad- 
ing to meet foreign demand. Low tem- 
perature carboniation is also being in- 
vestigated. 

A later cabled report on the British 
coal industry is to the effect that a dull 


period succeeded the recent activity due 
to the uncertainty of the terms to be 
proposed by the Royal Coal Commission 


in its report which is expected to be ready 
March 10. The present trend of the 
market has also been occasioned by the 
falling away of foreign orders in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices. The leading influences 
in the coal industry expect a conciliatory 
commission report and consequently not 
much probability of a striks or lockout. 

A slight increase in British prices in the 
Italian market has improved the advan- 
tage held by American steam coal there, 
but downward tendency expected. 
Following an active demand for coal dur- 
ing the first half of February and 
searcity then experienced account 
delayed arrivals due to stormy weather, 
consumers now well supplied and price 
concessions being made to. attract 
orders. Genoa stocks estimated at 
200,000 metric tons, 30,000 more 
than those of a month ago, and consider- 
ably larger held the close 
of the 


by 


a is 
the 
on of 
are 
are 
are 
about 
than those at 
year. 
French Continue Production. 
production in 
continued at a 


Coal 
ruary 


France during Feb- 
record level. Buying 


can 
cellations of orders for domestic qualities 
have been reported because of the mild 


weather experienced during the past three 
weeks. Receipts of indemnity coke for 
February 1 to inclusive, reached 208,- 
000 metric tons, indicating a much heavier 
movement than during the two months 
preceding. Miners in the Tarn. district 
have been granted wage increases rang- 
ing from 80 centimes to 1.60 franes per 
day because of rising living costs. 

for January 


when 
During 


‘ 
23, 


Coal 
show 
pared 
coal 


production 
decline in 
with December. 
production 


figures 
a Germany com- 
January 
amounted ta 1,190,000 
metric tons, lignite 12,222,000 tons, coke 
2,108,000 tons, and briquets 3,401,000 tons. 
Base wages in the Ruhr in January were 


7.27 marks per shift. 





Coal production in Belgium during Jan- 
uary totaled 1,976,000 metric in- 
crease over December and November. 
Diminished foreign competition with a 
good’ home demand for both household 
and industrial grades has improved the sit- 
uation. Prices at present are firm. 

Decline in Netherlands. 

Despite reduced imports during January, 
coal production amounted to 1,196,000 
lands. At present the market is 
tain and further weakness is likely. 


tons, an 





uncer- 


Coal stocks in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, at 
the end of February, amounted to 80,000 
tons aS compared with 95,000 tons a month 


ago. Imports during the month were also 
reduced. Of the amount imported last 
month, 65,000 tons were Welsh coal and 
4,500 tons were American. 

The coal market of Alexandria, Egypt, 
showed more activity in February, sales 
amounting to 42,000 tons compared pith 
35,000 in the month preceding. ae 
during February totaled 30,000 tons, of 


which 1,900 tons came 


from Germany and 


none from Russia. 
During the four weeks ending Febru- 
ary 19, Argentine coal imports reached 


220,195 metric tons as compared with 342,- 
047 received during the 31 days preceding. 
While not as large, therefore, during the 
period just ended, as in the foregoing four 
weeks, tue weekly average is higher than 
it has been for several months. 

Imports of coal into Uruguay increased 
over 65 per cent in February as compared 
with those of the previous month. Of the 
20,000 tons received, 17,000 from 
Great Britain and the 3,000 
from Germany. 


came 
remaining 





London Housing Contracts Let. 


[Housing—1662.] 

The London County Council has placed 
contracts for 700 wooden houses, 250 steel 
houses and 1,000 brick or 
according to cable 
the Lumber Division 
of Commerce from 
Boadle in London. 


concrete houses, 
received Friday by 
of the Department 
Trade Commissioner 


a 


Southern Pine Exports Increase. 
(Timber—Exports—1661, ] 
Southern pine, or “pitch pine,” 
to be popular in ‘its nume 
kets and the most 
and most widely 
wood abroad, according to 
Friday by the Lumber Division 
Department of Commerce, 


continues 
rous foreign np 
Yn 
American 
statement 
of the 


is 


. extensively 
distributed 


km 
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To Keep Record of 


Air Mail Contracts 


New Regulations Cover Handling 
Contract’ Air Mail 
Weight Basis. 


on 


Separate Packages of 
Five or More Letters 


Ruling Is Expected to Expedite 
the Handling While 
En Route. 


[Postage—Air Mail—Shippers—1346. ] 

New instructions for the transmission 
of the mails on air routes were approved 
Thursday by Second Assistant Postmaster 
yveneral Glover. The instructions in effect 
make it necessary for postmasters to keep 
a record of contract air mail 
tors who are paid according to their bids 
on a weight basis. The full text of the 
instructions to postmasters follows: 

“Only mail bearing postage at the air 
mail rates will be dispatched over contract 
air mail routes. 

“All post 
and terminal 
make separate packages contract 
mail whenever there five more 
pieces of such mail for dispatch, and where | 
less than five pieces are involved shall 
close them out top the No. 1 or 
working package for confiecting lines or 
offices. Separate packuges of contract air 
mail shall be plainly and distinctly labeled | 
so such matter may bd readily noticed 
and given proper handling and dispatch. 

“All postal employees who dispatch mails 
should keep informed as to contract air- 
mail routes established, the schedules on 
such routes, and the schedules of connec- 
tions to and from such routes, the 
mail may: be given the niost expeditious 
dispatch at all times. 


Check on Rates. 

“When direct packages of contract air 
mail are made for close connection through 
post offices, located on contract routes the 
dispatching clerk will count the value of 
postage required for transportation over 
the contract air-mail route and will fill out 
and place on the package Form 2704 post- 
age revenue slip, which must certify the 
postage value. This slip shall be placed 
on top of the package over the regular 
label sofit may be withdrawn by the post- 
master at the connecting office and used 
in making his report of special postage on 
contract air mails dispatched. The slip 
shall be signed and postmarked by clerk 
making up the package and verified by 
another clerk. 

“Any air mail due to go forward over 
another route or routes beyond the termi- 
nus of the one to which connected shall 
be labeled to the connecting office (Dis. 
package) for reworking and proper treat- 
ment, unless there are five or more letters 
in which case a separate package shall 
be made with a postage revenue strip at- 
tached for each route involved, the slip | 
for first route on top. 

“The use of the Form 2704, postage revenue 
slip, is necessary to avoid delay in con- 
. necting contract air mail through the of- 
fices on the route where the connection is 
close and there is not time for the con- 
necting bdffice to count the contract air 
mail postage on each piece of the mail so 
connected. 

“Where there is ample time for connec- 
tion the slips may be omitted, but all con- 
necting offices will see that packages of 
contract air mails not covered by a duly 
signed and postmarked slip are reworked 
and the necessary count of contract air 
mail postage made. 

Illustration is Given. 

“The following will illustrate the proper 
makeup and dispatch of contract air mail, 
especially where the use of the postage 
revenue slip is involved: 

“Based on routes now uniler contract 
being in operation, viz, Chicago-St. Louis 
and New York-Boston): R. P. O. train& ar- 
riving Moberly, Mo., has closed-pouch con- 
nection for St. Louis with one hour at 
that point to connect contract route to 
Chicago. Clerks have 12 letters indorsed 
‘air mail’ for Chicago and train connec- 
tions. there, each with 10 cents postage. 
These will be placed in a package labeled, 
Chicago, Ill., contract air mail,’ and cov- 
ered by a postage revenue ‘slip (for $1.20) 
addressed to ‘St. Louis’ as connecting 
point. The postmaster at St. Louis will 
withdraw postage revenue slip for his 
postage report, and throw the package in 
his contract air mail pouch for Chicago. 
Supposing also the same clerks have eight 
air mail letters for Boston, Mass.,, and 
train connections out of there, with post- 
age indicating routing via air mail routes 
through to Boston over the contract route- 
to St. Louis to Chicago (10) cents, Gov- 
ernment air mail route Chicago to New 
York (6 cents), and contract route New 
Fork to Boston (10 cents); a separate pack- 
age should be made labaled ‘Boston, Mass., 
contract air mails’ and a postage revenue 
slip addressed to New York showing $0.80 
postage for route 1, Boston to New York, 
attached, and also another slip addressed 
to St. Louis showing $0.80 postage for 
route 2, St. Louis to Chicago, also attached 
on top of package. The postmaster at 
St. Louis will withdraw the top slip, leav- 
ing the slip addressed to New York 
the package and throw the package in his 
pouch addressed to the Chicago air mail 
field. The air mail field at Chicago will 
dispatch the package intact to the New 
York plane, and the air mail field at New 
York will will withdraw the other slip for 
his postage report and throw the package 
in the Boston pouch. If the number of 
letters in cither of these cases had peen 
jess than five they would be included in 
package labeled ‘St. Louts Dis. contra 
alr mail,’ and the St. Louis office would 
then make out its own count, and in the 
second instance would make a slip to New 
York to cover route 1 or close out on the 
air mail field at Chicago, depending on the 
ntimber of pieces. 

Instructions to Post Offices. 

“Postimasters at offices located on con- 
tract air mail routes will make up and 
dispateh contract air mail in accordance 
with special instructions given them and 
the general instructions ~ontained herein. 

“Postage revenue slips will in all cases 
be withdrawn by the office (whether post | 


Of fe or field) on a 
cormplaet 


of contrac- 


offices, railway 


railway 


offices, 
offices shall 
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aiv mail route through which 


| prisons, 


Give Aid in Polar Flight 
[Radio—Polar Expedition—1600.] 
The United States Weather Bu- 
reau has undertaken to cooperate 
with thé Meteorological Institute of 
Norway in supplying a special serv- 
ice of radio weather reports for the 
benefit of the Amundsen- Ellsworth 
Polar Expedition during April and 
May of this year, it waS announced 
at the Department of Agriculture 
Thursday. ie 

The explorers propose making en 
airplane’ flight from Spitzbergen to 
the North Pole and return, and the 
Norwegian Institute to supply 
meteorological information by radio 
to the expedition's vessel Which will 
in turn transmit the information to 
the explorers during their flight. 


is 


Funds for Hastening 
Undesirable Aliens’ 
Deportation Ready 


Commissioner General Hull Di- 
rects Field Officers \to Ex- 
pedite All Cases Now 
Held in Abeyance. 


[ Ailege—Zheportation Order—1584.] 


“The Department of Labor 
sued the following statement: 

“The necessary additional funds having 
been provided in the recent Deficiency Bill 
passed by Congress, the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, according to Commissioner Gen- 
eral Harry E. Hull, has directed its field 
officers to speed up all deportation activi- 
ties looking to the removal from the coun- 
try upon warrant of the Secretary of 
Labor, as the law provides, of undesirable 
aliens now illegally here. Especial atten- 
tion will be devoted to the prompt expul- 


has just is- 


| sion of aliens of the criminal classes, or 


those classes 
clined, 


become 


which are criminally in- 
and of all aliens who have 
public charges, reference being 
had in this connection to alien inmates of 
jails, penitentiaries, almshouses, 
insane asylums, ete, likewise aliens who 
have recently been smuggled into the 
country, and alien seamen who have de- 
serted their ships, or have abandoned their 
calling. 

“Commissioner General Hull said, 
further, that the additional funds provided 
by Congress for the Border Patrol Service 
will permit of greater activities in the way 
of preventing the unlawful entry of 
aliens and that the coordination between 
these two branches of the Immigration 
Service, he believes, will go far towards 
ridding the country. of its undesirable 
alien element and in preventing further 
entry of any considerable number of 
aliens of an undesirable type.’’ 


Cracker Jack Co. Sues 


To Recover Income Tax 


also 


[Court of Claims—Income Taxes—1455.] 

Suit to recover $346,848.10 from the Gov- 
ernment was filed in the United States 
Court of Claims Wednesday by the 
Gracker Jack Company, Manufacturers 
of sugared “popcorn. : 

It is alleged by the claimant the money 
was erroneously paid to the Government 
in income taxes on the sale of candy, and 
it is ‘claimed that sugared popcorn does 
not constitute candy within the meaning 
of the Revenue Act. - 


mail for that particular route is connected 
and filed as a basis of daily and monthly 
reports on Forms 2705 and 2701, respec- 
tively. 

“With each dispatch of contract air mail 
the dispatching clerk at post offices located 
on contract air mail routes will prepare 
and forward to the field Form 2705, which 
will serve as a wagon slip, a receipt for 
mail dispatched, and a record of postage 
value or weight of each dispatch as the 
case may be. The form will be made in 
duplicate, signed by the dispathing clerk, 
verified by another clerk in the office, and 
both copies will be completed and signed 
by an employee or pilot at the air mail 
field and returned to the post office by the 
mail messenger. The dispatching clerk 
will see that the time the mail left the post 
office is entered, and both copies, together 
with any of Form 2704 involved, will be 
filed as a basis for the monthly report on 
Form 2701, and at the close of the month 
the original copies of Form 2705 will be 
forwarded to the department, together 
with the report on Form 2701. 

“The contractors are required to make 
daily report on Form 2792 showing mail 
carried and service performed. Postmas- 
ters at office where trip begins will fill in 
the heading on_this form in duplicate and 
send both copies to the pilot by the mail 
messenger. The pilot will complete the 
report, sign the original copy, and deliver 
it to the postmaster at the end of the trip, 
and retain the duplicate copy for the con- 
tractor’s file, making additional entries on 
the form of mail received from interme- 
diate offices on the route. 

“The postmaster at the end of the trip 
will sign the original report showing serv- 
ice actually performed and forward it 
promptly each day to the department. 
Postmasters at intermediate offices on 
contract air mail routes will not be con- 
cerned with this form. 

“At the close of each month postmasters 
at offices On contract air mail 
mak monthly report on Form 2701 which 
will show the actual count of postage on 
the mail dispatched to the route, A sep- 
arate report is necessary for each regular 
dispatch in cither direction. For instanee, 
if g trip is scheduled northbound at 10 a. 
m. daily and one southbound at 3 p, m. 
daily, separate report for each of the 
trips is required. 

“Postmasters at post offices. on contract 
air mail routes will arrange, 
tions from the department, for the trans- 
portation .of mails between post office and 
flying field and will designate the point on 
the field where mail will be received from 
and delivered to contractor or his repre- 
sentative. 

“By 
eral. 
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preme Court Upholdsl. cc Order Restraining | 


Diserimination nm Against Electric Freight Carrier 


The Chicago. Lake Shore and 
South Bend Wins Case 
Against Steam 
Competitors. 


Court—Railroads—Switching 

Case—1323.] 

The Michigan City, Ind, switching case 
Was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States last Monday, The Supreme 
Court upheld order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission entered On April 
1924, directing the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway Company and other 
steam _ railroads from discriminating 
against the Chihcago, Lake Shore & South 
Bend Railroad Company, an electric pas- 
senger road which is also engaged in the 
transportation of freight. The I°ederal 
Court for the District of Indiana denied 
@ preliminary injunction sought by the 
steam roads to nullify the order of the 
Interstate Commerce (Commission and 
this decision was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The full text of the decision, Which 
read by Associate Justice Brandeis, 
follows: 


[Supreme 


an 


wus 
Was as 


Full Text of Decision 

“‘Four steam railroads whose lines enter 
Michigan City, Imnd., brought this — suit 
against the United States, in the federal 
district court for that State, to set aside 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entered April 2, 1924. The 
directed the steam railroads to 


order 
remove 


the unjust discrimination which the Com- | 


mission found was being practiced against 
an electric railroad, which also entered 
that city, by refusal to switch its inter- 
state carload traffic and to make arrange- 
ments with it for reciprocal switching. 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. 
Co. v. Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co, 
88 1. ¢.¢. 525. The order was assailed on 
the decide that the facts found did not 
in law sustain the finding of unjust dis- 
crimination; that the order deprives the 
plaintiffs of their property in violation of 
the due process Clause; and that the elec- 
tric railroad was not shown to be within 
the class of carriers entitled to relief 
against discrimination, The Commission 
and the electric railroad on whose behalf 
the order was entered intervened in the 
suit as defendants. The case Was heard 
before three judges on application for a 
preliminary injunction which was denied 
without opinion. It is here on direct ap- 
peal under the Act of October 22, 1913, c. 
32, 38 Stat. 208, 220. 

“The essential facts are these. The 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Rail- 
way Company, sometimes called the South 
Shore, is an electric railroad 
which is engaged also in the general trans- 
portation of freight. Indiana Passenger 
Fares, etc, 69 I. C. C, 180. Its line ex- 
tends from South Bend, Indiana, to Ken- 
Sington, a station within the corporate 
limits of Chicago. At Michigan City it 
has physical connection with the Lake 
Erie and Western—a steam railroad 
which is a part of the New York Central 
system. The Lake Erie refused to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates to or 
from points on the South Shore and also 
refused to establish with it satisfactory 
interchange switching charges tO indus- 
tries at Michigan City. It had established 
such switching interchange With three 
other steam railroads which enter that 
city—the Chicago, Indianipolis & Louis- 
ville, commonly called the Monon, the 
Michigan Central and the Pere Marquette. 
To remove the alleged discrimination, the 
South Shore brought against the Lake 
Erie alone the proceeding reported in Chi- 
cago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. 
v. Director General, 58 I. C. C. 647. By 
the order there entered the Lake Errie was 
directed to establish such through routes 
and joint rates With the South Shore; and 


passenger 


was also directed to cease and desist from | 


discriminating by refusing to perform re- 
ciprocal switching service with it while 
performing such switching with the three 
steam railroads named. The Lake Erie 
elected to remove the discrimination by 
entering into such reciprocal switching ar- 
rangements~with the South Shore. 
Reciprocal Switching Rejected. 

“None of the other three steam Tailroads 
had been a party to the proceeding against 
the Lake Erie. None of them had estab- 
lished through routes or joint rates with 
the South Shore to points on its line, 
Each of them refused to enter into an ar- 
rangement with it for reciprocal switch- 
ing. But each of the four steam ail- 
roads had an arrangement for reciprocal 
Switching with each of the others. Thus 
the South Shore still remained at dis- 
advantage in handling traffic at Michigan 
City. To remove the discrimination so 
arising a second petition was filed which 
resulted in the order here assailed. The 
position of the other steam railroads dif- 
fered in one respect from the Lake Erie. 
It alone had a direct physical connection 
with the South Shore at Michigan City. 
Cars from the South Shore could not reach 
either the Michigan Central or the Monon 
without passing over tracks of the Lake 
Erie. They could not reach the Pere 
Maryguette without passing over tracks of 
both the Lake FEfrie and the Monon. 

The South Shore was within the switch 
ing district at Michigan City and through 
routes and arrangements were already in 
effect by which traffic from the Monon, 
the Michigan and the Pere Marquette 
would be delivetTed there to the South 
Shore as an industry; and on such traffic | 
the switching charges would be absorbed. 
Compare Missouri Pacife R. R. Co. y, 
Teynolds-Davis Grocery Co., 268 U. S. 366, 
The refusal of the steam railroads com- 
plained of relates to interchange traffic 
with the South Shore as carrier {or 
shippers on its line. The Commission 
found that this refusal constituted a dis. 
crimination, because each steam railroad | 
rendered a like service for each of the 
others, The steam railroads contendet 
that the cireumstantes and conditions in 
respect to the steam railroads Were not 
similar, and that, hence, there could not 
in law be unjust discrimination. But the 
abesnce of direct physical connection be. 
tween the South Shore and the three 
Steam railroads other than the Lake Erie 
is the basis of the upon the 
Vaildity of the 

“First. 
in effect, 


a 


main attack 
order. 

8 ' 
The steam railroads contend that, | 


the order directs therm to es. | 


t— 


| 


| Central FR. 


| through route and joint rate, 


| interchange 
| formed by 





tablish through routes and joint rates, 


or to allow ‘use 
that such 


ally be 


a common of terminals; 
extensions of service can leg- 
made only finding tht 
public necessity and convenience require 
them, Transportation Act. 19°20, ¢ 91, 
amending Interstate Commerce Act, § |, 
par. 2138 3, par. 4;§15. pars. 3 and 4, 41 
Stat. 456, 478, 479, 485, 486: and that, 
without naaking such a finding, the Con- 
mission has, under the of dis- 
crimination order, compelled them to ex- 
tend their service, It argued that, as 
amatter of law, acarrier cannot be guilty 
of unjust discrimination unless it is able 
by its Own act to remove the inequality; 
that Where there is no direct physical con- 
nection with the railroad alleged 
discriminated against, and no 
is being rendered by the three steam rail- 
roads With the South Shore, there can- 
not, in law, be unjust discrimination, be- 
cause the existing inequality 
moved OnIy by the consent of aa 
the intermediate carrier. 


upon a 


guise a 


is 


to be 


Joint service 


can be re- 
third party, 


Scope of Order. 
“The order does not 
railroads to extend any service to the 
South Shore. It leaves them 
move,the discrimination by 
ate action. 
well, 244 Uy, 


reqtiire the steam 
free to re- 
any appropri- 
American Express Co, y. Cald- 
S. 617, 624: United States v. 
Illinois Central R. Rk. 263 U. 8. 516, 
51. Direct physical connection with the 
carrier Stabjected to prejudice is not an es- 
sential. St. Louis Southwestern 
y, United States, 245 U. 136, 
just discrimiination may exist 
well aS im fact, although the 
flicted by- railrvad which 
direct Comnection, Wherever discrimina- 
tion is, im fact, practiced, an order to re- 
mocve it ma y issue; and the order may ex- 
tend to every carrier who 
inflicting the injury. United States v. 
Pennsylvania R. R. ( 266 U.S. 191, 
197-9. There is nothing to the contrary in 
%. Co. of N. J. v. United States, 
27 U. S. 247, The relief sought there 
was denied solely because the Central, al- 
though it participated in establishing the 


Co. 


Ry. Co. 
144, U 
in law 


is in- 


Ss. n- 
as 
injury 


a has no such 


Participates in 


a, 


did not par- 
in which alone was 
alleged to constitute discrimination, Here 
each of the steam railroads was an effec- 


ticipate the service 


; tive instrument of the discrimination com- 
| plained of. 


“Second. It is contended that the circum- 


stanceS and conditions the 


per- 


under which 
switching service was 
the steam railroads for each 
other Were essentially dissimilar from 
those Under which such service would be 
performed for the South Shore, 
lishing Gissimilarity, the steam railroads 
point to the South Shore’s absence of di- 
rect physical connection with any of the 
carriers except the Lake Erie: to the South 
Shore’s wrelatively limited terminal facili- 
ties at Michigan City; to its relatively 
small Number of freight cars: to the rela- 
tive fewmess of industries on its line; to 
the fact that the steam railroads exchange 
traffie at many points, While the South 
Shore Will exchange traffic With them only 
}at Michigan City; to the fact that the 
| South Shore will originate relatively little 
| business Which can pass to the lines of the 
steam railroads, while they originate much 
which may pass to the South Shore. De- 
spite these facts, the Commnission found 
that the circumstances and conditions 
were Similar. The court cannot substi- 
tute its: judgement for that of the Commis 


As estab- 


>, 
~~ 


| issue such an order 


| 
{ 
| 
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cu PeOnary newspaper 1S 
paper | 


a Bench Affirms Indiana 
Court Ruling in Mich- 
igan City Switching 

Case. 


New River ¢ 
alleged lack of 
facts stated do 


sion. States yv. "Oss 
542. The 


the other 


United 
U. 8, 538, 
reciprocity 
not as matter of law, differ- 
entinting circumstances which negative 
discrimination. Compare Pennsylvania 
Co. v. United States, 286 U. S.. 351, 364; 
United States v. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
263 U.S. 515, 523. 

“Third, It is contended 
takes the steam railroads’ 
out due process of law. The argument 
that, while in form the order 
to them alternatives, no one would seri- 
ously that they practical 
comply with the Commission's or- 
to interchange traffic be- 
themselves, that would con- 
trary to obvious public interest and neces- 
sity: that, therefore, in effect, the 
requires them to permit the South 
to take a part of the business which they 
are handling adequately; that 
now enjored them is their 
and that the order, therefore, amounts to 
taking their property in violation of the 
Constitution. Substantially the same 
jection was made and overruled in Pennsyl- 
vania Co, v. United States, 286 U. S. 351, 
and Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. 
United States, 288 U. 8. 1, 20. Compare 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 254 U. S. 57; United States 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., 263 U. 3S. 
523: United 8 v. American I 
press Co., 265 U. S. 425, 437 

**Fourth. It is satdelin that the effect 
of the Commission's order is to require the 
steam to establish the practice 
of reciprocal switching with the South 
Shore, and to establish rates and charges 
covering such switching; that power to 
exists only where the 
carrier is ‘engaged in the general business 
of transporting freight in addition to its 
passenger § 413 
of Transportation Act, 1920, February 28, 
1920, ce. 91, §§ 418, 421, 41 Stat. 456, 484, 
487-8: and that the Commission was with- 
out jurisdiction to enter the order because 
there is not in the record satisfactory 
dence that the South Shore was engaged 
in the general transportation of freight. 
See The Chicago Junction Case, 264 U. S. 
258. Since the decision of this case be- 
low, it has been held by this Court that 
the Commission has power to prevent un- 
just discrimination practiced by an electric 
railroad against a steam railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce, even if the electric 
line is neither operated as part of a steam 
railway system nor engaged in the general 
transportation of freight in addition to its 
passenger and express business. United 
States y. Village of Hubbard, 266 U. S. 
474. Itis insisted, however, that the limi- 
tation contained in § 418 applies, because 
in this case it is the electric line which is 
seeking relief. The contention is ground- 
less. Moreover, the Commission found 
that the South Shore is also engaged in 
the general transportation of freight. Its 
finding is necessarily conclusive as the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission was 
not introduced below. Louisiana Pine 
Bluff Ry. v. United States, 257 U. S. 
114.” 
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| roads generally, 


EARLY 
(: INDEX 
Orders New Elevator 

For the White House 


Director of 
announced 
had been 


S. Grant, 3d, 
and Grounds, 
Thursday that a contract 
awarded to the Otis Elevator Co. for 
the installation of a new elevator in 
the White House, to cost $9,000. The 
elevator will replace one that 
has been in use for years. 


Major U. 
Buildings 


new 


25 


R. R. Consolidation 
Bill Passage Unlikely, 


Senator Watson Says 


Tells the President He Sees 
Little Hope of Action at 
Present Congress 
Session. 

[ Railroads— Consolidation —Congressional 
Adjournment—Railway Labor Bill—1528.] 


Senator James FE. Watson (Rep.). of In- 
of Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee called at the White House 
Thursday to discuss 
lation with President Coolidge. He 
ported that he did not see much hope of 
action by Congres on the proposal to con- 
solidate the carriers of the country 
a limited number 
“The Senate may pass the 
said Senator Watson, “But 1 
much if the House will get 
It is our 
ment, 
week in May 
mediately 
impeachment 
Ww. 


diana, chairman 
general railroad legis- 
re- 


into 
of systems. 

measure,” 
doubt very 
around to it. 
Plan to bring about an adjourn- 
if possible, by ue end of the first 
so that the Senate may im- 
into special session to hear 
proceedings against Judge 
English, of Illinois.” 

Senator Albert S. Cummins (Rep.), of 
Iowa, author of the consolidation bill, at 
present is modifying his measure and will 
present it to the committee on Saturday, 
according to Senator Watson. The Cum- 
mins bill, he said, probably will provide for 
voluntarily consolidation up to a period of 
five vears, fater which the 
mergers would be compulsory. The rail- 
he said, have endorsed the 


go 


George 


or seven 


| idea of consolidation. 


“As things 
Senator, 


said the Indiana 
“Chances are fairly good that the 
Senate will pass the measure. There will 
be a real fight, however.” 

Senator Watson predicted that the rail- 
roads labor bill, which passed the House 
by a large majority, and which abolishes 
the Railway Board and sets up in 
its place regional mediation conciliation and 
arbitration of railway labor disputes, would 
pass the 

He did not, think however, 
short haul 
(Rep.). of 
ceived by 


look now,” 


Labor 


Senate. 

the long-and- 
proposal of Senator Gooding, 
Idaho, would be favorably re- 

the Senate. 


Canada Ships More Newsprint. 
(Commerce—Canada—Paper—1368. ] 
The Department of Commerce reports 
that shipments of newsprint from Canada 
during January amounted to 125,999 short 
tons, an increase of ship- 
ments during the corresponding month 
last year. Wood pulp exports during the 
same month consisted of 32,996 tons of 
mechanical groundwood, 15,189 tons of 
bleached sulphite, 22,501 tons of unbleached 
sulphite, and 12,658 tons of kraft essai 
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Permits to Build” 
New Line Sought 
By Rock Island 


Railroad Holds 33-Mile Exe 
tension in Missouri Would 
Save $350.000 Yearly 

In Operation. 


{Railroads—Bonds—1509.] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Thursday made public the following ap= 
plications filed by railways and assignen 
to its finance docket: £ 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie 
Railway asked a certificate authorizing the 
construction and operation of a line _ex- 
tending from a point approximately two 
miles south of Trenton, Mo., to a connee- 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
Paul Railway appproximately two miles 
east of Braymer, Mo., 33.66 miles. It is 
stated that the lightér grades and curva- 
tures of the new line will result in a save 
ing of $350,000 a year in the cost of opera- 
tion. 


tion 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Company asked for a certificate 
authorizing it to operate.in connection 
with the Northern Pacific Railway over 
a ilne to be built by the latter from Joseph 
to Orofino, 32 miles, and the Camas 
Prairie Railroad, owned jointly by the 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washing- 
ton, asked a certificate authorizing the 
construction of a new line from Joseph te 
Stites, Idaho, 66 miles, proposing to oper- 
ate also the Northern Pacific Line 
from Joseph to Oorofino. 


Would Issue Bonds. 


The Long Island Railroad asked author- 
ity to assume obligation and Hability in 
respect of an issue of $1,230,000 on 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, to be 
used in the purchase of equipment to the 
amount of $1,651,530, including 20 passen- 
ger cars at $17,740 each; 7 electric loco- 
motives at $130,000 each; 2 steel car floats 
at $97,365 each, and 1 steel tug, at $192,000. 
The cerficates are to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., at 97. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt asked author- 
ity to issue $2,600,000 of capital stock, to 
reimburse its treasury for expenditures 
made from current income for capital pur- * 
poses, 

The Texas and New Orleans asked 
authority to abandon a branch line from 
Rockland to Turpentine, Tex., 10.5 miles. 


99 


over 


The receivers of the Macon and Birming- 
ham Railway asked authority to abandon 
the entire line from Sofkee to La Grange, 


ta., 96.6 miles. 


‘-$2,190.000 Equipment Issue 
Sought by Erie Railroad 


[Railroad Certificates—1348.] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on. Tuesday made public an application 
filed by the Erie Railroad for authority to 
assume obligation and liability in respect 
of an issue of $2,190,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be sold at 
97 and the proceeds to be used in the pur- 
chase of 2 locomotives, 100 suburban pas- 
senger coaches and 24 through passenger 
CORTES. at a total cost of $2,747,627. 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


HE VICE PRESIDENT laid be- 

I fore the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, 
transmitting in response to 


Resolution 153 (submitted by Mr. King 
and agreed to February 22, 1926) cer- 


Senate 


tain data with reference to cases insti- 
tuted under each of the first seven sec- 
tions of the Sberman antitrust Law, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: If there be 
no concurrent or other resolutions, the 
Chair lays before the Senate Senate 
Resolution 156, coming over from a pre- 
vious day, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 156) submitted 
by Mr. 1926, 
was read as follows: 


Harrison February 24, 


Resolved, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is directed to furnish to the Sen- 
ate, at the earliest practicable date, a 
statement showing the postal receipts, 
by classes, for the period from July 1, 
1925, to December 31, 1925, both inclu- 
sive, as compared with such receipts 
for the corresponding period of the 
year 1924, together with a statement 
containing such observations as the 
Postmaster General may be in a posi- 
tion to make relative to the effect on 
the volume of business and revenue re- 
ceived of the postal rates now in force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON (Dem., Miss.): Mr. 
President, I do not care to say any- 
thing in reference to the resolution if 
the Senate is willing to agree to it. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Investigation of 
Tariff Commission 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 
lays before the Senate Senate Resolu- 
tion 162, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 162), submit- 
ted by Mr. Robinson of Arkansas on 
the 6th instant, was read. 

Mr. KING, Utah (Dem.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer the amendment to the res- 
olution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK: In line 1, strike 
out the words “the Committee on 
Fimance” and insert in lieu thereof— 
a committee composed of five Senators, 
three of whom shall be members of the 
majority and include one who is a Pro- 
gressive Republican, and two of whom 
shall be members of the minority, said 
committee to be appointed by the Vice 
President. 


N R. ROBINSON, Aakansas (Dem.): 
Mr. President, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah 


(Mr. King) is acceptable to me. I do 
not know whether or not I have the 
right to accept the amendment or to 
modify fhe resolution so as to include 
the amendment. The original resolu- 
tion provided that the investigation 
should be conducted by the Finance 
Committee. The amendment proposed 
contemplates that a special committee 
shall be appointed to consist of five 
Senators, three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the majority and shall include 
a progressive Republican, and two of 
whom shall be members of the min- 
ority. 

The investigation would probably be 
more efficiently conducted by a special 
committee. It appears from the rec- 
ord of proceedings in other instances 
that when investigations are carried on 
by standing committees of the Senate 
usually one or two members of the 
committee are compelled to do all the 
work in connection with the investiga- 
tion, but that when a special commit- 
tee is created to conduct the investiga- 
more thorough 
and accurate. I indorse the amend- 
ment and shall support it, and if privi- 
leged to do so will accept it and incor- 


tion the work is usually 


porate it in the resolution 


“Progressive” Definition 
Discussed by Senate 
Mr. BINGHAM: Mr 

parliamentary inquiry. In the list of 
printed in the Congres- 
sional Directory the names of Repub- 
licans are printed in roman type, of 
Democrats in italics, and of Farmer- 
Labor Senators in roman capitals. How 
is it proposed by the Senator to deter- 


President, a 


Senators as 


mine who are progressive Republicans‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Arkansas: There 
is not the slightest difficulty in deter- 
mining that. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Bingham) or any other 
Senator thinks the Chair has not suffi- 
cient information or intelligence to de- 
cide who constitute the progressive Re- 
publicans in this Chamber, I shall be 
perfectly willing to furnish the Chair 
with a list of Senators known by every- 
one to be progressive Republicans. 

There is a sound principle involved in 
the proposal to give representation on 
this special investigating committee to 
the so-called progressive Republicans. 
There is not a Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber that does not know, 
first of all, that there would be included 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Nor- 
ris) who some months ago in this 
Chamber, in an address that has never 
been replied to, here disclosed the ex- 
istence of a state of facts which not 
only warrants but makes necessary this 
investigation. 

If the Senator from Connecticut pre- 
fers, I have no objection to the election 
of the special committee by the Senate; 
that course has been pursued but I am 
entirely content to leave the selection 
of the committee under the instructions 


a are contained in this amendment 









136) 


and which the Senate has a right to 
Presiding Officer, to the 
I know that in the ap- 


give to its 
Chair himself. 
pointment of a progressive Republican, 


as authorized and directed by the pro- 
posed amendment, the Chair would 


never do what the President of the 
United States has done in the selection 
of members of the Tariff Commission. 


M® NORRIS: Mr. President, this is 


not the only amendment which 
should be attached to the pending reso- 
lution. I had intended to offer one, but 
have been out of the Chamber until 
I have one on my desk that 
I desire to after the 
amendment shall be disposed of. 


The only idea I have in regard to the 


just now. 


offer pending 


pending amendment is what I get from 
its reading. If I had prepared it I 
would not have classified it as has been 
dene, although I have no objection to 
anything if it will mean a fair investi- 
gation of what I think ought to be in- 


vestigated. 
* . . 


Senator Edge Opposes 
Special Committee 

Mr. EDGE, (Rep., New Jersey): Mr. 
President, as I understand the pending 
no ob- 
think, 


resolution, there is absolutely 


jection to the investigation. I 
in view of the many allegations that 
have been made, that it is very wise to 
have the investigation. 

As to the personnel of the commis 
sion and the interesting discussion of 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Nor- 
ris) in that connection, I have no com- 
ment. I do not know about it. The 
question that appeals to me is why 
there is any necessity to depart from 
traditional channels and precedents in 
naming a committee to make the inves- 
tigation. The Finance Committee un- 
questionably is the committee that 
should consider subject matter of this 
character. The Finance Committee has 
in its membership representatives of 
both of the political parties as resog- 
nized and representatives who are thor- 
oughly familiar with tariff questions 
and who, because of their service on 
the committee, are thoroughly familiar 
with the questions which would nat- 
urally be referred to the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

* . * 

Mr. SWANSON (Dem., Va.). Mr. 
President, it seems to me that the pend- 
ing resolution is a proper one to adopt 
to provide for conducting this investi- 
gation. If the investigation shall be 
intrusted to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate that committee will ap- 
point a special committee to conduct it. 
The Finance Committee is too large 
to make the investigation. Should the 
Senate adopt the resolution it would 
simply do what the Finance Committee 
otherwise would do—appoint a special 
committee to carry on the investiga- 
tion. I can see no reason why the Sen- 
ate should not appoint a special com- 
mittee under the circumstances, when 
the Finance Committee would appoint 
a subcommittee specially authorized to 
conduct the investigation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator tell 
us whether, in his opinion, the junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Dill), on 
the other side of the aisle, is a progres- 
sive Democrat? 


Mr. Norris 


States Position 
\ R NORRIS. No; I have declined to 
~"“do that, and the Senator can not 
lead me on to that uncertain ground. 
I have tried to be fair and tell the Sen- 
ator the reason for my position, and I 
have been assuming all the time that 
the Senator was moved by the very 
best of motives and that he was not 
trying to put somebody in a hole. Now 
he rather indicates by his persistency, 
when he asks about this man and that 
man and this man’s wife and that man’s 
wife, that he is trying to get 
body onto dangerous ground, and he 
ean not do that with me. He might 
just as well stop trying. 
Mr. BINGHAM. The 
judges my motives entirely. 
resolution offered which 
words, two of which are perfectly well 
understood, and we have official lists 
of the members of the parties indi- 
cated. The third is not understood. Do 
I understand that the Senator is in 
favor of the amendment 
the Senate? 


Mr. NORRIS. I am opposed to the 
Finance Committee making this inves- 
tigation, and that is just what I wanted 
to come to, but the Senator has been 
interrupting me for the last half hour. 
That is something that is before the 
Senate, which we have to pass on, and 
at the risk of being misunderstood I 
am compelled something 
by which, I want to assure the Sen- 


some- 


Senator mis- 


Here is a 
uses certain 


now before 


now to say 


ate and I want particularly to assure 
my friend from Utah, I mean no of- 
fense. I say that, in my judgment, it 
would not be fair if this investigation 
were made by the Finance Committee. 
It would at once be considered in the 
country as one step in a whitewash. 
Jt might not be that I have faith in 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoot). I 
believe he is conscientious, but his ideas 
about what should be done, even though 
he is conscientious, do not agree with 
mine, For instance, it would be dis- 
closed by an investigation that this man 
Culbertson, a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, was called into conference by 
the Senator from Utah, where the only 
persons present besides Mr. Culbertson 
were the Senator from Utah and others 
who believed in the sugar tariff and the 
attorneys for the 
panies. To my 


various sugar com- 
mind, that was out of 


place. I do not charge the Senator from 
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Utah with any wrong purpose, I think 
he thought it was perfectly proper, but 
I do not think he ought to have done it. 


Unfinished 

Business 
Mr. SMOOT: 

and right to say that before ever Cul- 


Would it not be proper 


bertson went into the committee room 
at all I told him in my own office what 
they wanted and what they wanted to 
see him for? 
Mr. NORRIS: 
Mr. SMOOT: 
decide whether he would go or whether 


All right. 
It was in his hands to 


he would not go. 
Mr. NORRIS: 
Utah invited him. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 


of 2 o'clock having arrived, the reso- 


But the Senator from 
The hour 
lution under consideration will go to 
the calendar. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The READING CLERK: A bill (S. 
575) to amend section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Arkansas: 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 


I ask 


business be temporarily laid aside and 


that the Senate proceed to the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 162. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the resolution is before the Senate and 
will be proceeded with. 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, reply- 
ing to the Senator from Utah, the con- 
ference came about on the initiative of 
the Senator from Utah. I want to re- 
peat that, according to his theory of 
government and according to his theory 
of the Tariff Commission. I am not 
charging that there was anything 
wrong about it, but according to my 
theory there was, and I have to say 
so frankly or else be dishonest with 
myself. I do not think the Senator 
from Utah ought to be the chairman 
of the committee that would investigate 
the Tariff Commission. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator from Utah, if the in- 
vestigation is to be conducted by a sub- 
committee, ought to appoint the sub- 
committee that would investigate the 
Tariff Commission, and the country 
does not believe it either. I do not 
believe we can investigate the action 
of the Tariff Commission on the sugar 
question without investigating the 
senior Senator from Utah, and that is 
the reason why I believe the question 
ought not go to the Finance Commit- 
tee. It ought to be considered by an 
independent committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 
understands that the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Robinson) has accepted 
the modification of his resolution in the 
form of the amendment submitted by 
the junior Senator from Utah (Mr. 
King). 

Mr. NORRIS: In that case it is then 
in order to offer an amendment, which 
I send to the clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read. 


Senator Norris Asks 


Inquiry of Appointments 


- VICE PRESIDENT: The Sen- 

from Arkansas accepts the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
as a modification of his resolution. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 


Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK: At the end of 
line 7, on page 2 of the resolution, 
add the following: 


ator 


The committee shall also investigate 
the appointment of members of said 
commission and report to the Senate 
whether any attempt has been made to 
influence the official action of mem- 
bers of said commission by any official 
of the Government or other person or 
what were the 
means or methods so used? 


Mr. NORRIS: Me. President, I want 
to say just a word in regard to the 
amendment. As the resolution was 
drawn I doubt very much whether it 
would be in order to go into the ques- 
tions that have been raised on the floor 
of the Senate, for instance, in regard 
to the appointment of Mr. Lewis, in re- 
gard to the influences that were used 
to control, as I believe they were, the 
actions of Mr. Culbertson, or to bring 
into evidence the meetings that it is ad- 
mitted took place between Mr. Culbert- 
son and the attorney for one side of 
the controversy in the sugar case, the 
meetings held at the instigation or on 
the initiative of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 


It seems to me that no investigation 
of the Tariff Commission, especially 
as it pertains to the sugar schedule, 
the flexible part of the tariff law, ought 
to omit those things. There ought to 
be no doubt that the truth is going to 
be brought out. Either the charges 
are true or they are not true. If they 
are not true, that fact ought to be 
shown and the men who made them 
compelled to apologize or be driven from 
public life. If the charges are true, 
then it is due to those making them 
that they no longer be compelled to live 
under the slogan that has more or less 
gone over the country that they are do- 
ing something wrong in trying to injure 
their own political party. Therefore, 
it seems to me, the committee ought 
to be directly authorized to go into 
the facts and investigate those things 
which have been promulgated and 
charged on the floor of the Senate. 


persons, and, if so, 


Seeks “Nonpartisan” 
Investigation 

Mr. BRUCE (Dem, Md.): If we are 
going to have an investigation, let us 
have one that will in every respect ex- 
cite and justify the confidence of the 


general public. The 
plainly marked on its face by partisan- 


ship; and while I want the investiga- 
tion just as searching, just as inquis- 


amendment is 


itorial, and, I may say, just as merci- 
less as possible, yet when its results are 
given to the public I want it to have 
been of such a character as to convey to 
the American people generally the idea 
that it had been fair and so far as possi- 
ble, nonpartisan, and that the 
clusions of the committee are entitled 


con- 


to the very highest measure of respect. 
Therefore I shall be compelled to vote 
against the amendment submittd by the 
Senator from Nebraska, especially as 
the terms of the resolution are broad 
enough to comprehend its objects. 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, I would 
like to have the resolution read as it 
would read in case the amendment were 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The clerk 
will read as requested. a 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. NORRIS: I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays, 30. 

* * * 

So the amendment of Mr. Norris 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM: I desire to submit an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amend- 
proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK: The Senator 
from Connecticut proposes to strike 
out in the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. King] and 
acepted by the Senator from Ar 
kansas [Mr. Robinson] the words ‘“‘and 
include one who is a progressive Re- 
publican,’’ so as to read: 


ment 


That a special committee composed 
of five Senators, three of whom shall 
be members of the majority and two 
of whom shall be members of the 
minority— 

Mr. BINGHAM: The amendment was 
not agreed to. If there had been any 
question of the amendment being 
agreed to by anyone except the origi- 
nator of the original resolution, I would 


have moved my amendment at that 
time. That is the reason why I di- 
rected to the Chair a parliamentary 


inquiry, whether the amendment as 
suggested by the Senator from Utah 
is now a part of the original resolu- 
tion, and I was informed that it is. 


Point of Order 


Overruled 
N R. KING: If I may be pardoned, 
while my amendment did not fol- 
low all of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings involved in the adoption of an 
amendment, the effect was the same 
as if the Vice President had formally 
submitted the question upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. 
President, if there was no vote taken 
upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah, if I was permitted 
to accept the amendment and incor- 
porate it in my resolution, I think it 
would be fair to permit the Senate to 
vote on an amendment to it, because 
the effect of that action was just the 
same as if the original resolution had 
incorporated the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. KING: I submit the point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 
rules that the point of order is not well 
taken. 


Mr. BINGHAM: Mr. President, I 
should like to explain very briefly the 
reason for the amendment. 


The resolution as drafted refers to 
two classes of persons—those who bear 
a party label, namely, those in the ma- 
jority and in the minority, and those 
who have a distinction given them as a 
matter of state of mind 
which the Vice President may or may 
not consider them to have entered into. 
Therefore it seems to me it is highly 
improper to combine the two things; 
and I have moved to strike out that 
part of the resolution which refers to 
the Vice President's opinion of the state 
of mind, and to leave it merely in the 
form in which it refers to those having 
a party label. 

Mr. BORAH: \r. President, I under- 
stand that if this language is stricken 
out the Vice President's authority will 
be confined to the appointment of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. 

Mr. BINGHAM: Members of the ma- 
jority and the minority. If the resolu- 
tion should be umended as proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut, there 
will be nothing in it to prevent three 
so-called progressive Republicans from 
being placed on the committee. It 
merely says “three from the majority 
party and two from. the minority 
party.” 


opinion, a 


* * * ” 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Bingham). 

So Mr. 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 


Bingham’s amendment was 


Payment of Expense 
Of Investigation 


Mr. SMOOT: Mr, President, J want 
to call to the attention of the author 
of the resolution and to the attention 


' 
of the Senate the fact that as the reso- 
lution was introduced the Committee 
on Finance was authorized to make the 
investigation. Therefore, no provision 
was necessary for the payment of the 


expenses of the investigation. The 
resolution provides that— 

The committee may summon wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, hear testi- 


mony and compel the production of 
papers, documents, books and records 
in the possession of or kept by the 
Tariff Commission. 


F COURSE, that will involve some 
O expense, and that being the case, 
under the law, the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate must pass upon the 
measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: I will 
move to strike that provision out of 
the resolution and will let the com- 
mittee itself report a resolution mak- 
ing the authorization. 

Mr. SMOOT: I was just about to ask 
the Senator which he would rather do. 
I do not want to hinder the passage of 
the resolution for a moment, but that 
matter will have to be taken care of, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: I move 
to strike out the language commencing 
with line 8, down to and including line 
11. I will state that it is expected that 
if the language shall be stricken out, 
the special committee, when it shall 
have been created, will report a reso- 
lution giving it the authorization neces- 
sary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK: On page 2, line 
8, to strike out down to and including 
line 11, as follows: 

The committee 


The clerk 


may summon wit- 


nesses, administer oaths, hear testi- 
mony and compel the production of 
papers, documents, books and records 
in the possession of or kept by the 
Tariff Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
os - * 


Senate Votes 
Investigation ” 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Th ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: I ask that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 575) to amend Section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. GOODING: I ask unanimous con- 


sent that Senate bill 575 be tempora- 
rily laid aside. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there ob- 


jection? The Chair hear none, and its 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Mr. President, 
I ask that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of the War Department ap- 
propriation bill. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bil (H. R. 8917) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activ- 
ities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 


for other purposes. 
- = * o 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: This 


completes the committee amendments. 
. - 7 


7 PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
bill is still before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 


Mr. KING: Mr. President, on page 93, 
line 20, IT move to strike out ‘'$50,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$40,000,- 
000.” The bill carries $50,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, and my motion con- 
templates its reduction to $40,000,000. 
| regret to say, Mr. President, that I 
have no encouragement from Senators 
in offering this amendment. Most of 
the Senate will get a part of this huge 
appropriation. The little streams and 
canals within many of the States will 
receive further contributions from the 
Federal Treasury. We have--already 
expended ‘considerably more than $1,- 
600,000,000 upon our rivers and harbors. 
More than one-half of this amount has 
been expended upon what some people 
euphemistically call “inland water- 
ways.’ It would be more accurate to 
say that most of them are little streams 
and rivulets which never can be made 


available for transportation purposes. 
* 7 * 


Questions Figures 
On Waterways 

Mr. RANSDELL: Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a few 
moments, but can not let go un- 
challenged some of the statements made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. King]. 
Hie said three times, perhaps oftener, 
in his speech that the waterways of 
the Nation have cost over a billion dol- 
lars. T[ believe that is true. Since the 
foundation of our Government in 1789, 
we have spent perhaps more than a 
Dillion dollars on waterways, but that 
was for all the harbors and rivers and 
small streams and canals of this Re- 
public during a period of nearly 140 
years. Considerably more than one- 
half of this sum wag for the harbors 
of the country and the improvement of 
the Great Lakes. No expenditure ever 
made by our Governinent has been so 
beneficial to the people of the Nation 
as the greater portion of this sum of 
over $1,000,000,000. 

The Senator did not tell us anything 
about the enormous sums spent for 
railroads. I could tell about that, but 
I am not going to take the time of the 


Senate to do so. It is infinitely more 
than we have spent to improve our 
rivers and harbors. 

Then Senator from Utah said today—~ 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL: Certainly. 

Mr. KING: The Senator ought to tell 
in connection with that 
statement, that the freight carried by 
the water instrumentalities is so in- 
finitely small, measured by the stupen- 


the Senate, 


dous amounts carried by the railroads, 
that the disparity of which he speaks 
is far less when measured by the sit- 
uation which I have indicated. 


W aterway 
Transportation 
Mr. RANSDELL: 
the entire correctness of that state- 
ment. The freigh carried at the great 
harbors of the country like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Savannah, Charleston, 
sonville, Mobile, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, Houston, San Francisco, Los An- 


I can not admit 


Baltimore, 
Jack- 


geles, Portland, and Seattle is immense. 
The volume runs into colossal figures. 
Those harbors could not serve the peo- 
ple, not alone of America but of the 
world, if we had not made them avail- 
able to ships of tne greatest draught 
by the expenditure of very large sums 
of manye. 

The commerce on the Great Lakes is 
enormous. It is carried at rates one- 
ninth the average railroad rates, and 
this remarkably low rate is possible be- 
cause of the canalized system of the 
Great Lakes through the St. Mary's 
River, the Detroit River, and the many 
The 
gets the benefit. Of 


harbors of all these Great Lakes. 
wohle country 


course, there is not as much freight 
carried on all of our rivers and all of 
our harbors as on the railroads, but 
there is a colossal commerce on them, 
and it is carried at rates very much 
cheaper than those by rail. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
charges that we are expending vast 
sums on insignificant creeks and small 
streams. 

All I have to say in regard to that is 
that the Senator has made the state- 
ment so often on this floor that I 
imagine he now believes the correct- 
ness of it when he makes it. He al- 
ludes to former Senator Kenyon, a very 
distinguished Member of this body, who 
was in the habit of making the same 
statement. But I say to the Senator 
from Utah and to other Senators that 
it is not correct. There is not a single 
item of appropriation made by our 
great Government in the entire $5,000,- 
000,000 alluded to by the Senator—if we 
are really appropriating that vast sum 
—that is more carefully spent, that has 
more safeguards thrown around it, 
than every single dollar appropriated 
for rivers and harbors. I say that, sirs, 
after having been a close student of 
the subject during the 27 years of my 
service in the American Congress. I 
have watched all our appropriations 
and I am thoroughly convinced that 
none of them have so many safeguards 
thrown around them as expenditures 
for the waterways of the Republic. 


Water Traffic 
And Railroads 


The Senator wants to reduce the 
item of $50,000,000 to $40,000,000. He 
wishes to reduce it by $10,000,000. He 
does not tell us why. He generalizes. 
He seems dissatisfied with the appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors because 
his section is having trouble with the 
railroads. I would like to say to the 
Senator that the great misfortune to 
the rivers of the country is that they 
have had very serious trouble with the 
railroads for the past half century. 
ta Senator tells us there is practi- 

cally no commerce on the rivers. 

There is very little, but I would like 
to say to the Senator from Utah and 
to those Senators who do me the kind- 
ness to listen to me that the reason 
why there is so little commerce on great 
rivers like the Ohio, the Tennessee, the 
Mississippi, and others is that the rail- 
road companies by their cutthroat 
methods of competition drove river 
boats out of existence. It was the 
efforts of the railroads to destroy water 
competition that drove away those 
boats. 

Mr. PRESIDENT and Senators, [ 
have no quarrel with the railroad com- 
panies. They are behaving fairly well 
now. But I would like to see the peo- 
ple of this country enjoy the first 
and best method of transportation the 
world has ever enjoyed, that by water. 
We had the water for thousands of 
years before anyone dreamed of a rail- 
road. We had the waterways for thou- 
sands of years before there were any 
improved highways except perhaps in 
and around great cities like ancient 
Rome and Athens. 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL: I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN: The Senator has, of 
course, observed that where there is a 
waterway paralleling a railway the peo- 
ple of those communities always get 
better freight rates on the railroad. 


Amendment Is 
Rejected 

Mr. RANSDELL: That is absolutely 
correct. It seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from Utah, instead of opposing 
the item, would help us to make im- 
proved waterways just as far out into 
the great West as possible. He must 


not overlook the fact that in the early 
days steamboats navigated the Mis- 
souri River to Fort Benton, Mont., 
many hundreds of miles west of the 
Mississippi. They carried freight there 
by water long before there was any 
railroad. 

Let us improve the waterways to the 
highest degree, and we shall secure one 
of the finest regulators of rates, and 
will find legitimate competition in 
transportation. Competition, Senators, 
is the life of trade and of business. We 
do not need any law to regulate legitt- 
mate, proper competition between busil+ 
ness competitors. Let us improve the 
waterways thoroughly and prevent the 
railroads by law from their cutthroat 
methods formerly pursued. Then, I 
say to Senators from the great West, 
they will find cheaper rates away out 
in that section than they now enjoy. 
The waterways people and representa- 
tives of the intermountain region ought 
to pull together, but the Senator from 
Utah is trying to divide them and an- 
tagonize them. 

The engineers say, “We need this 
$50,000,000; we need every dollar of it, 
and it is not sufficient either, It ought 
to be more than $50,000,000." Yet the 
Senator from Utah is trying to cut it 
not think there 
slightest danger of his effort succeed- 


down. I do is the 
ing, and I hope there will not be a vote 
for his amendment except his own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. King). 

The amendment was rejected. 

- * * . 

Mr. President, I protest against the 
extravagance of this administration, 
against the lack of economy, and the 
gross inefficiency and incompetency in 
the administration of our national af- 
fairs. I now move that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee with in- 
a bill, the 
aggregate appropriations of which shall 
not exceed $300,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on the motion of the junior 


structions to report back 


Senator from Utah. 
The motion was not agreed to. 


Military Appropriation 
Bill Is Passed 

The bill was reported to the Senatd 
as amended, and the amendments were 
concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bfll to be read @ 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. JONES of 
President, 
that 
business today it take a recess until 12 


Washington: Mr. 
I ask unanimous consent 
when the Senate concludes its 


o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and that order will be made. 


Sesquicentennial 
Exposition 
R. WARREN: From the Commit- 


tee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably without amendment the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) to regu- 
late the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion for Government participation in 
the National Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Ts 
three objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation 
made in the first deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1926, to enable the Government of 
the United States to participate in the 
National Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
may be .expended for the purpose‘ 
enumerated in that act without regard’ 
to the provisions of any other act re- 
lating to the expenditure of public 
moneys or the employment of personal 
services on the certificate of the Na- 
tioanl Sesquicentennial Exhibition Com- 
mission that the materials or services 
were necessary to enable the United 
States Government to participate in 
said exposition: Provided, Thatt his au- 
thority shall not be construed to waive 
the submission of accounts and vouch- 
ers to the general accounting office for 
audit. 

The joint resolution.was reported to 
the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mrs JONES of Washington: I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded tothe consideration 
of executive business. After five 
minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened. 

Recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: I move 
that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to: and fat 
4 o'clock and 37 minutes Pp. m.) the 
Senate, under the order previaously 
tered, 
I'riday, 


en- 
recess until to-morrow, 
March 12, 1926, at 12 
meridian. 


‘ 


took a 


o'clock 
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HUB House met at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James 


Shera Montgomery, DD, offered 
prayer: 

Rep. MADDEN, Chicago (Rep.): Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 197, to regulate the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation for Gov- 
ernment participation in the National 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 

The Clerk read: 

“House Joint Resolution 197 
“Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) to 
regulate the expenditure of the ap- 
propriation for Government participa- 
tion in the National Sesquicentennial 

Exposition 

“Resolved, ete., That the appropria- 
tion made in the first deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1926, to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States to participate 
in the National Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition, may be expended for the pur- 
poses enumerated in that act without 
regard to the provisions of any other 
act relating to the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys or the employment of per- 


sonal services, on the certificate of the, 


National Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Commission that the materials or serv- 
ices were necessary to enable the 
United States Government to par- 
ticipate in said exposition: Provided, 
That this authority shall not be con- 
strued to waive the submission of ac- 
counts and vouchers to the General Ac- 
counting Office for audit.” 

Mr. MADDEN: When\ the appropri- 
ation for $2,185,500 was made for the 
sesquicentennial exposition, of which 
$1,185,500 was intended to be used for 
the exhibits to be displayed by the 
National Government, it was assumed 
that the work would be conducted un- 
der the ordinary laws in existence at 
the time. But the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is the chairman of the na- 
tional commission, and the Secretary of 
State, who is a member, have sent a 
communication to the Committee on 
Appropriations setting out the impossi- 
bility of proceeding with the exposition 
necessary to enable the Government to 
make exhibits in time to meet the needs 
of the case. Time is the essence of the 
whole question here. To assemble the 
personnel that will be required both in 
Washington and Philadelphia under the 
civil-service rules, for example, they 
say will take about 60 days, whereas 
many exhibits are required to be in- 
stalled under a time fixed before the 
end of that 60 days. It is clear from 
the statement they make to us that it 
would not be possible for them to pro- 
ceed expeditiously if the civil-service 
rules are not waived. 

Then, as to the letting of contracts, 
many of which must be let in the ex- 
penditure of the funds, under the 
law they would be required to ad- 
vertise for bids. That would take 30 
to 60 days before they could get the 
bids and before they could decide upon 
what they would do. Then they would 
have to wait until the contracts were 
executed, which would take 30 or 60 
days more, and by that time half of 
the exhibition period would be over. 

So they submitted a resolution ask- 
ing that the laws in respect to the em- 
ployment of persons and the purchase 
of supplies be waived. The resolution 
did not provide, as they submitted it, for 
an audit of the account as approved 
by the national commission. I have in- 
serted at the end of the resolution 
submitted to us a proviso which re- 
quires that all accounts for all pur- 
poses in connection with the expendi- 
ture of this money must be submitted 
to the Comptroller General for audit. 

At the end of the exposition the posi- 
tions no longer will exist and those re- 
quired to conduct the service can not 
be recruited within the time necessary 
under the civil service rules. 

tep. BLANTON, Abilene, Tex. 
(Dem.): This proviso is the most ridicu- 
lous one that I ever knew the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to place in a@ resolution. What 
is the use of submitting these accounts 
to the Comptroller General for audit 
when we are by law now saying that 
there shall be no restrictions and no 
limitations whatever on the expenditure 
of the $2,186,000. These people can 
spend it just like they want to. And 
any way they spend it will therefore 
be lawful. Then why have an audit 
by the Comptroller General. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

Rep. JOHNSON, Aberdeen, s. 
Dak. (Rep.): Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember, as chairman of the Committee 
on, Veterans’ Legislation, I introduced 
H# R. 4474, a general legislative bill 
affecting disabled veterans. Since that 
time the Committee on Veterans’ Legis- 
lation has continuously had hearings on 
that measure. The committee has di- 
rected me to report a general bill based 
on the provisions of H. R. 4474. This 
involves a very great number of amend- 
ments to the bill as originally intro- 
duced, perhaps 75. For that reason 
the Veterans’ Committee decided to in- 
troduce practically a new bill, which 
would require a new number. 

Rep. HAYDEN, Phoenix, Ariz., 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, I call up from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6374) 
to authorize the employment of con- 
sulting engineers on plans and specifi- 
cations of the Coolidge Dam, with a 
Senate amendment, and move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, which I send up to the 
Clerk's desk. 


Conference Report on 
Coolidge Dam Plan 


The House passed this bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to em- 
ploy not more than three consulting 
engineers to examine the plans and 
specification of the Coolidge Dam, to 
cost several million dollars. The sal- 
ary of each engineer was fixed at $75 
a day, inclusive of traveling and all 
other expenses. When the bill was un- 
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der consideration in the Senate notice 
was taken of the fact that in the Army 
appropriation bill there is a provision 
for four consulting engineers for the 
Air Service at a salary of $50 a day, 
and the Senate reduced the compensa- 
tion provided for in this bill from $75 
to $50. In the Army appropriation 
bill, as reported to the Senate, provi- 
sion is not only made for the service of 
four consulting engineers at $50 a day, 
but each engineer is also allowed his 
necessary expenses, including a per 
diem of not exceeding $4 in Heu of sub- 
sistence. Therefore, that the compen- 
sation of consulting engineers may be 
the same in both instances, I have 
moved to furthe amend this bill by al- 
lowing $4 a day in lieu of subsistence 
and necessary traveling expenses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Rep. McSWAIN, Greenville, S. C., 
(Dem.), extended his remarks in expla- 
nation of his bill relating to an amend- 
ment to the law creating the council 
of national defense and otner matters 
relating to national defense. 


Amends Senate Action 
On Muscle Shoals Proposal 


EP. SNELL, Potsdam, N. Y., (Dem.), 
Chairman, Rules Committee: Mr. 
Speaker, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 4 from the Speaker's 
table, with Senate amendments thereto. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 4. 


Resolved by the House of Represen- 
tatives (the Senate concurring), That 
a joint committee, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, is 
hereby established to be composed of 
three members to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and three members to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct negotiations for a 
lease of the nitrate and power prop- 
erties of the United States at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., including the quarry 
properties at Waco, Ala., for the pro- 
duction of nitrates primarily and inci- 
dentally for power purposes, in order 
to serve national defense, agriculture, 
and industrial purposes, and upon 
terms which so far as possible shall 
provide benefits to the Government and 
to agriculture equal to or greater than 
those set forth in H. R. 519, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, except 
that the lease shall be for a period not 
to exceed 50 years. 

Said committee shall have leave to 
report its findings and recommenda- 
tions, together with a bill or joint reso- 
lution for the purpose of carrying them 
into effect, which bill or joint resolu- 
tion shall, in the House, have the 
status that is provided for measures 
enumerated in clause 56 of Rule XI: 
Provided, That the committee shall re- 
port to Congress not later than April 
1, 1926. 

Mr. BLANTON: If these amend- 
ments are adopted, that settles the 
proposition. The $100,000,000 Muscle 
Shoals project will be turned over to 
some big corporation for 50 years. 

Mr. SNELL: 
Tennessee (Mr. 


The gentleman from 
Garrett) and myself 
and several others, who have been 
much interested in this proposition, 
have been spending most of our time 
for the last two or three days to see if 
we could make some amicable arrange- 
ment with all parties concerned where- 
by we could facilitate the legislation 
that was intended when we passed the 
original resolution. These ameénd- 
ments adopted by the Senate do not 
materially change the original resolu- 
tion or grant any added powers to the 
commission that we propose to estab- 
lish, and whatever is done must come 
back and be passed upon by both 
Houses. 

Now, the first amendment offered by 
the Senate is in line 9, after the word 
“lease,” where is added “or lease.” 
This amendment at first caused us a 
little doubt, because we wanted as far 
as possible to carry out the intent and 
purposes of the House as has been 
shown every time this proposition has 
been considered. We have desired to 
dedicate this property primarily to the 
manufacture of nitrates, and we were 
afraid if we allowed “or leases’ to 
stand without any modification, then 
there might be a possibility of divid- 
ing this up into two leases, one a power 
lease and one a nitrate lease, and 
through various circumstances and con- 
ditions that might happen after a time, 
the result would be that they would not 


be manufacturing any nitrates at Mus- 


cle Shoals but developing entirely a 
power proposition. Now, we- thought 
by adding the following amendment it 
would take care of this and fully pro- 
tect and safeguard the interests of the 
House and the country in carrying out 
the original intention, and we therefore 
propose at the proper time to.offer the 
following modifying amendment. After 
leases add in parentheses: 

But, no lease or leases shall be recom- 
mended which do not guarantee and 
safeguard the production of nitrates 


‘Sand other fertilizer ingredients, mixed 


or unmixed, primarily as hereinafter 
provided. 

And it seems to us, and we have 
taken this up with various Members 
of the other body, that this will pro- 
tect and safeguard the original inten- 
tion of the House and by accepting the 
amendment with this proviso there is 
no way of lessening the strength or 
in any way changing the meaning of 
the original resolution. 

Representative WINGO, De Queen, 
Ark. (Dem.): What does the gentleman's 
proposition do with the Senate amend 
ment to which he has referred? 

Mr. SNELL: To move to accept the 
Senate amendment with the following 
amendment to the Senate amendment: 


But no lease or leases be recom- 
mended which do not guarantee and 
safeguard the production of nitrogen 
and other fertilizer ingredients, mixed 
or unmixed, primarily as _ herinatfer 
provided. 


Mr. WINGO: Has this proposal been 
passed on by any committee of the 
House? 

Mr. SNELL: No sir; as it is not 
necessary; but I have consulted many 
members of our committee and espe- 
cially the minority members. 

Mr. WINGO: Why are we asked to 
come here and on the spur of the mo- 
ment vote on an important matter 
when we can not even get a copy of 
the original resolution as it pasesd the 
Senate? 

Mr. SNELL: I will say that many of 
the people most vitally interested, and 
that does not necessarily mean myself, 
have spent the last three days on it and 
have tried to work out some proposi- 
tion whereby—— 

Mr. WINGO: We both are interested 
in this question, but I want to know 
what we are voting on. 

Mr. SNELL: There has been no in- 
tention to cut anybody off. We are 
simply aiming to carry out the will of 
Congress in regard to this proposition 
and reach some constructive conclu- 
sion before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. BLANTON: I make the point of 
order that this resolution does af- 
fect the Treasury of the United States 
in that, first, it affects $100,000,000 of 
the property of the United States, and 
it will call for an expenditure of fur- 
ther funds out of the Treasury. The 
resolution shows on its face that it 
will do that. It authorizes a committee 
appointed by negotiate 
leases, one lease or several leases, con- 
cerning a $100,000,000 plant belonging 
to the United States Government. It 
is such a resolution as would have to be 
considered, in my judgment, if a point 
of order were made, in the Committee 
of the Whole. It is not such a resolu- 
tion as a mere amendment by the Sen- 
ate that can be called up as a matter 
of right. It can only be called up by 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER: The Chair would 
state that it is not necessary, in his 
opinion, to consider it in Committee of 
the Whole. The Senate amendments 
add nothing by way of expenditure to 
the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL: The second amendment 
of the Senate, Mr. Speaker, provides 
that the power generated shall be 
equitably distributed among the com- 
munities and States to which it’ can 
properly be transported. The men who 
are most particularly interested in this 
proposition have never considered for 
# moment that in the very early stages 
of this proposition you could use all 
the power that is developed at Muscle 
Shoals in the manufacture of nitrates, 
and that necessarily, for a certain 
number of years at least, some of that 
power must be distributed through the 
surrounding communities; and as I 
look at that amendment it does not in 
any way affect the original proposition, 
and I believe that that is the practical 
and economical thing to do in connec- 
tion with this power, and I do not think 
it detracts in any way from the origi- 
nal proposition as it passed the House. 

The next amendment simply changes 
the reading, so that it complies with 
the language on line 9 as to leases. 

The next amendment postpones the 
report from April 1 to April 26. I 
think that is necessary, because so long 
a time has. elapsed since the original 
motion was passed by the House. 

The other amendments have to do 
with minor matters that we propose to 
submit to the House. 

We want to adopt the resolution with 
certain amendments, which will be of- 
fered at the proper time, and hope the 
Senate will accept them. 


Congress. to 


Mr. Garrett Explains 


Understanding on Amendments 
R EP.GARRETT, Dresden, Tenn. 

(Dem.), Minority Leader: Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to say a word. I 
agree with the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Wingo] and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Linthicum] in the 
thought that this matter should be 
thoroughly understood before a vote is 
had on it; and when it is thoroughly 
understood, I can not conceive that 
there would be any real objection to 
the adoption of this resolution and per- 
mitting it to go further. 

The Senate inserted four amend- 
ments, but one them is a mere date 
change, extending the time from April 
1 to April 26. Everybody agrees that 
on account of the long delay in the 
consideration of the resolution by the 
Senate this committee would have to 
have more time than was given to it 
by the original resolution. The amend- 
ment which gave some of us most con- 
cern was where they inserted after the 
word “lease” the words “or leases,’ so 
that the resolution was made to real: 

The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct negotiations for a 
lease or leases. 

Now, of course, that may be a well- 
founded cause of apprehension, but the 
point that caused apprehension was 
that it might enable bids to be made 
upon separate purts, and the Water 
Power Trust might get in with such 
a showing upon a bid for power alone 
as to embarrass, if not defeat, the fer- 
tilizer end of this proposition, which I 
trust gentlemen will bear in mind was 
one of the things set up in the or- 
ganic act, the national defenst act of 
1916 as the purpose for which this 
plant was being constructed. 

Now, gentlemen, the line of cleavage 
in this matter, reduced to its finality, 
seems to be between those who favor 
Government operation of the plant and 
those who, before going to that end, 
feel that if a proper lease, safeguard- 
ing the interests and 
providing for carrying out the pur- 


Government's 


poses of the original act, can be ob- 
tained, it will be best to do it in that 
way. That is the line of cleavage. 
Bear in mind that this is not the con- 
clusion of this matter; it is merely the 
beginning. When this proposition is 
passed upon by this committee, it must 
be brought back to the House; then 
comes the crucial time for its consid- 
eration. All we are asking is to get 
this on its way. 

Rep. HILL, Baltimore (Rep.): I am 
glad the gentleman has made that 
statement, because there has been an 
apparent misunderstanding in the 
papers. It is entirely clear that this 
comes back to the House and that the 
committee does nothing except recom- 
mend. 

Mr. GARRETT: Oh, absolutely. They 
will bring in a bill upon a project which 
they are willing to recommend, and 
then it must be considered just like the 
Ford offer was considered by the gen- 
tleman’s committee. Bear in mind that 
the angle of approach which the House 
has always made to this matter has 
been the fertilizer end of it, not the 
power end. Now, so much for that 
amendment. 

With the next amendment which was 
inserted by the Senate the resolution 
reads: 


Mexico’s Plans Added Reason 
For Building Colorado Dam 


The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct negotiations for a 
lease or leases of the nitrate and power 
properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the 
querry properties at Waco, Ala., for the 
production of nitrate primarily and in- 
cidentally for power purposes—- 

Now, here comes the Senate amend- 
ment— 
such power to be equitably distributed 
among the communities and States to 
which it may be properly transported. 

That is the end of the Senate amend- 
ment, and then it continues-—in order to 
serve national defense, agricultural and 
industrial purposes— 

And so forth. 

This amendment we leave untouched 
In the opinion of those of us who have 
studied and analyzed the language it 
does no more than what was in our 
thoughts at the time we were framing 
the original resolution. In other words, 
we assumed that surplus power would 
necessarily come within the purview of 
this committee, and in whatever they 
reported to the House they would have 
to make some provision for the surplus 
power. 

Mr. BLANTON: Does the gentleman 
know the maximum distance over 
which power may properly be trans- 
ported? 

Mr. GARRETT: I understand it can 
be economically distributed 250. The 
third amendment inserts the words “ or 
leases,’’ as would be proper; and then 
the fourth amemndment is simply a 
provision that all the bids that may be 
received by this committee shall, for 
the information of the Congress, be re- 
ported to the House and Senate when 
they report their bill recommending the 
bid they are willing to aceept. 


Mr. La Guardia Says 


Priceless for Private Operation 
N R. LA GUARDIA, New York City 
a (Progressive): Mr. Speaker, with- 
out doubt this is the most important 
piece of legislation this Congress will 
have to pass upon. Your next vote will 
simply be to ratify what this commis- 
sion brings in The House will be 
asked to accept a contract. If one pro- 
vision is changed, we will we told that 
the contract will not be accepted. 

You are called upon today to give 
away the most priceless possession of 
the American people. The parliamen- 
tary situation does not afford us an op- 
portunity to reject the proposition. 
The resolution provides for a} lease of 
50 years. The resolution requires the 
commission to bring in an offer for a 
50-yéar lease. providing for the trans- 
mission of power. the manufacture of 
fertilizer, the making of nitrates, but 
there is not a man in the whole world, 
there is not a commission that can 
study a proposition of this magnitude 
and write a lease and understand it 
within the time Mmited by the resolu- 
tion. A 

We want to give the agricultural in- 
dustry some help and here is an op- 
portunity, but you turn around and give 
this great project and plant costing 
$160,000,000 to some private corporation. 
The lessee corporation will 
money and the farmers will pay. 

Mr. BEGG, Sanduskq, Or.{Dem.): How 
are you going to manufacture fertilizer 
unless you let somebody do it? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA: The Department 
of Agriculture knows more about the 
manufacture of fertilizer than any pri- 
vate company in the country. 

Mr. BEGG: Did the Government 
make a suecess of its operation of 
ships? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA: As much of a suc- 
eess aS any private company in these 
times. You have a _ partial Govern- 
ment operation now at Muscle Shoals, 
but not managed for the benefit of the 
people. Let the Department of Agri- 
culture operate it for nitrates and sell 
it at cost, with a sufficient percentage to 
cover overhead, and sell the surplus 
power to. municipalities for distribution 
at cost to people in that locality. 

Mr. ALMON, Tuscumbia,Ala. (Dem.): 
I see no reason why any one should op- 
pose this resolution unless he is in 
favor of Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals. 1 prefer private opera- 
tion if a proper lease can be secured, 
and that is the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. We give directions to the com- 
mittee to get a lease as near like the 
Grd offer as is possible. 

Mr. BLANTON: I predict this, that 
just as sure as you pass this resolu- 
tion, even with the Senate amendmenis, 
you are going to have one of the biggest 


make 


scandals we have ever had in this Gov- 
ernment over this $100,000,000 prop- 
erty. Are we so innocent that we do 
not know that under this resolution the 
Alabama Power Co. is going to gobble 
up this valuable property? 


Mr. SNELL: Mr. Speaker, I call for 
a vote on the first amendment. 


The first amendment of the Senate: 
Pagel line’, after the word “lease” in- 
sert the words “or leases.” 


The SPEAKER: To that amendment 
the gentleman from New York moves 
the following amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 


Mr. SNELL moves to agree to the 
amendment with the following amend- 
ment: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by said amendment in- 
sert the following: “or leases (but no 
lease or leases shall be recommended 
which do not guarantee and safeguard 
the production of nitrates and other fer- 
tilizer ingredients mixed or unmixed 
primarily as hereinafter provided).” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER: The question recurs 
on the motion of the gentleman from 
New York to amend the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agred to. 

The SPEAKER: This question now 
recurs on the Senate amendment as 
amended. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk wil re- 
port the next Senate amendment. 

Th Clerk read as follows: 

Second Senate amendment: Page 1, 
line 10, after the word “purposes,” insert 
“such powers to be equitably distributed 
betwen the communities and States to 
which it may be properly transported.” 

Mr. SNELL: I move to agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will re- 
port the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Third Senate amendment; Page 1, 
line 14, after the word “lease’’ insert 
“or leases.” 

Mr. SNELL: I move to agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agred to. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will re- 
port the next Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fourth Senate amendment: Page 1, 
line 20, strike out the figure ‘1’ and 
insert the figures ‘26.” 

Mr. SNELL: Mr. SPEAKER, I 
move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Mr. SNELL moves to agree to the 
Senate amendment with the following 
amendment: Page 1, line 19, strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon, and the 
folowing: “Provided further, That the 
committee in making its report shall 
file for the information of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a true 
copy of all proposals submitted to it in 
the conduct of such negotiations.” 

The SPEAKER: The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York to the 
Senate amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Snell was 
agreed to. 

The Speaker. The question on agree- 
ing to Senate amendment as amended. 

The Senate amndment as amended 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN, Chicago (Rep.): The 
sentiment of the House was that the 
Muscle Shoals properties should be used 
exclusively, as far as possible, for the 
manufacture of nitrates in time of war 
and fertilizer in time of peace, and 
when the Senate amendments and reso- 
lution came back three or four men 
here, who had been more or less active 
in the promotion of this legislation be- 
cause of their interest in the prosper- 
ity of agriculture, believed that to adopt 
the Senate amendments would leave 
a question of doubt as to whether it 
was a water-power proposition or a 
fertilizer proposition. So these men 
suggested an amendment to the Senate 
amendment which clarifies the situation 
and definitely beyond any doubt what- 
ever, if you adopt the proposal now 
contained in the resolution it will com- 
mit the operation of Muscle Shoals to 
the manufacture of nitrates and ferti- 
lizer. That is all there is to it. 


Latitude of General Debate 
On District's Supply Bill 

HE House resolved itself into Com- 
T mittee of the Whole House to fur 
ther consider the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Garrett, Dresden, Tenn., minority 
leader, spoke on the history of poli- 
tical parties. 

Representatives SWING, kl Centro, 
Calif. (Rep.): Sometime ago I introduced 
a bill for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin. 
This bill in regular order, was referred 
to the Department of the Interior and 
was reported upon favorably with some 
suggested amendments. The 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion is now holding hearings and con- 
sidering the bill, and in due time, will 
report it to the House for your con- 
sideration and action. Today I speak 
for the people who live in the lower 
Colorado River Basin. 

I have lived for some 18 or 19 years 
in the Imperial Valley. The lowest 
point in Imperial Valley is 250 feet be- 
low sea level 

The people there have done the best 
they can in handling) the problem, but 
it is beyond the powér of a local com- 
munity to solve, even if it had the 
means and the money, 


House 


because the 
river is an interstate and an interna- 
tional river, and the problem requires 
interstate and international considera- 
tion and treatment. 

This river carries every year in solu- 
tion in its waters over 113,000 acre-feet 
of solid material. This silt during the 
low flow of the river deposits itself 
along the bed of the river, chokes up 
the channel, builds up the bed, thereby 
lessening the height of the banks and 


increasing the menace of overflow when 
high water comes. 


I am speaking primarily of the Im- 
perial Valley, where I live and with 
which I am intimately acquainted, but 
the same situation is true, only to a 
less degree, of all the communities on 
the river below the canyon section of 
the river, beginning at Needles and in- 
cluding Palo Verde Valley, Yuma Val- 
ley, and all of the lower basin com- 
munities. While not below sea level, 
they are all Hable to overflow during 
the flood season of the river, and all of 
them have at one time or another felt 
its devastating force. 


The levee system is inadequate to 
take care of the problem. 


Another problem is the violent fluc- 
tuation of this river, getting down as 
low as 2,000 second-feet in low flood 
and then springing up as high as 
200,000 second-feet in flood season. In 
flood season the levees become soaked 
with water, then when the water goes 
down the levees dry out and the earth 
eracks, and should there then be a 
freshet the water would likely find its 
way through a crevasse, and presently 
the surrounding country would be 
flooded. 

The nature of the soil lends to the 


‘instability and insecurity of the coun- 


try. This whole lower region from 
Yuma on down is simply the silt de- 
posits of that river. 

On the Mississippi our Government 
has spent over a hundred and fifty 
million dollars of Federal money, not a 
doillar of which will ever be returned 
to the Treasury of the United States. 
We will probably continue to spend 
additional millions on that river as the 
problem there seems to be an unending 
one. The Colorado River, fortunately, 
presents an easier solution. There na- 
ture has prepared a means whereby the 
flood problem can be permanently 
solved without the loss to the United 
States Treasury of a single dollar. 

Mr. MADDEN: The gentleman set 
out a moment ago the amount of money 
being appropriated for the Mississippi 
River development, for the building of 
levees, and the protection of property. 
Does the gentleman know that under 
the flood control act no money is ex- 
pended by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission for the things that he has been 
describing until one-half of the amount 
of the cost is contributed and put into 
the treasury of the Mississippi River 
Commission by the people who own the 
property? ¢ 

Mr. SWING: That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN: Does the gentleman 
propose to have such a policy pursued 
in connection with the matter that he 
is now discussing? 


Imperial Valley Dam Project 


Not Burden on Government 

Mr. SWING: I propose to have the 
entire amount repaid to the Treasury 
of the United States, with interest, so 
that the Government will not lose a 
single dollar. The problems are slightly 
different and IT think will have to be 
handled in a somewhat different way, 
but on the Colorado the Government 
will get every dollar back. 

Mr. MADDEN: That comes in 4 lit- 
tle later. The flood control act pro- 
vided that before the Federal money 
is expended the political subdivisions 
in which the money is to be expended 
must pay into the Treasury one-half 
of the cost. Is it proposed that this 
territory shall do that, or not? 

Mr. SWING: It is not proposed to do 
this work under the flood control act 
because the Colorado has never been 
placed under that act. ‘Local com- 
munities have offered to put up power 
royalties in advance, which would 
probably amount to half the cost of 
the dam, if the Government wants to 
accept it on that basis. 

Government engineers made a most 
thorough investigation and study of 
the river problems and worked out a 
carefully prepared plan by which the 
lower Colorado River Basin can be pro 
tected and its development stimulated 
by the building of a dam at or near 
Black Canyon. That dam will solve 
the flood-control problem, because it 
will hold back any amount of water of 
which we have any record for any one 
year, and by the building of the dam 
we will automatically create power pos- 
sibilities sufficient in amount to guar 
antee the repayment to the United 
States Treasury the entire cost of the 
project, together with interest on the 
money invested. That plan has been 
reviewed and approved by a board of 
the Government's best reclamation en- 
gineers at Denver. 

It was then brought to Washington 
and reviewed by the best engineers in 
the Government service here drawn 
from the Geological Survey, the War 
Department, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, as well as from the Reclama- 
tion Service, and all the principal fea- 
tures of the project were approved and 
indorsed. 


N addition to flood control, and in 
Roe to providing means of re- 
payment to the United States Govern- 
ment through the leasing or sale of 
power, the dam will provide the addi- 
tional facilities for storing water for 
domestic and agricultural uses. At the 
present time the total low flow of the 
river has been overappropriated. Last 
year in the Imperial Valley, with 420.- 
000 acres in cultivation, we found that 
for 72 consecutive days, even with the 
entire flow below Yuma diverted into 
our main canal, there was_ sufficient 
only to provide for half the actual 
needs of the American farmers. There 
will be ample water for all, once the 
flow of the stabilized and 
equated, as it will be when this dam is 
built. 


river is 


The coast cities are confronted with 
the necessity of augmenting their local 
water supply for domestic use. The 
Colorado River offers them their only 
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hope. There is ample water there if it 
is only stored, but none in its present 
unregulated condition. These cities are 
also looking to the Federal Government 
to assist them in the solution of their 
grave problem. 


Mexico’s Plans Added Reason 
For Rebuilding Colorado Dam 


There is, however, another ivtal rea- 
son, not mentioned by either of them, 
why the Federal Government must 
build, own, and operate this dam, and 
that is found in the relations of our 
Government with Mexico. It is known 
now, growing out of negotiations begun 
with reference to the Rio Grande, that 
Mexico intends to claim water from the 
Colorado for the amount of land which 
is already in cultivation in Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, approximating 200,000 
acres, But already the low flow of the 
river has been appropriated by Ameri- 
can citizens for use on American lands 
under the laws of the various States 
and of the United States. Our Govern- 
ment has in every treaty it has nego- 
tiated on this subject recognized the 
right of the other nation to the amount 
of water it had beneficially used. It 
did with Mexico on the Rio Grande 
and with Canada on the Milk River 
and St. Marys River; and so it is ob- 
vious that when the Colorado River 
comes up for settlement we will grant 
Mexico some water. But where is our 
Government to get that water? It can 
not take it away from the citizens who 
are now using it. There is only one 
way: It will have to store some of 
the water that is today running to 
waste, and to do that it must build 
and own a dam and reservoir. 

Rep. COLTON, Vernal, Utah (Rep.)1 
But suppose you store a larger amount 
than to satisfy the claims of Mexico, 
would you not by equalizing the flow 
make it posible for people to acquire 
the right to a sale of a small amount 
of water? 

Mr. SWING: The stiuation is cared 
for by an all-American canal on our 
side of the international line to the Im- 
perial Valley and through the control 
of the dam and the all-American canal 
our Government can so control and so 
manipulate the river that Mexico can 
get no beneficial use from it except 
such as our Government sees fit and 
proper to grant her. If this should be 
necessary, it could be used to bring 
about a reasonable agreement with 
Mexico. We could, if we thought 
proper, cut off all the water at the dam 
except the amount needed by American 
communities. We could waste water 
down the river channel at the season of 
the year when it could not be put to 
any beneficial use in Mexico. So the 
complete control of the situation will 
always be in the hands of our Govern- 
ment, and it can thereby work out a 
just and equitable agreement with 
Mexico. 

Los Angeles and some ten or fiteen 
cities on the coast have found that 
their domestic supply of water was in- 
adequate and they have formed them- 
selves into a league or district to build 
an aqueduct to the Colorado River to 
augment their present supply. The 
city of Los Angeles has already appro- 
priated money to begin the work, and 
the other cities are cooperating with it. 
Under the present plan these cities will 
contract with the Government for 
water stored in the Boulder Dam at a 
price which together with the price to 
be paid by the Imperial Valley and 
other communities for agricultural 
water and the price to be paid for 
power, will return every dollar to the 
United States Treasury. No work can 
start until these contracts covering the 
total cost are in the hands of thée.Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Virtually the 
whole Southwest is back of the obliga- 
tion to repay this money. 

Mr. MADDEN: Does that require 
legislation by the State of California to 
enable them to obligate? 

Mr. SWING: It will not. 

Mr. MADDEN: They have power to 
do it now? 

Mr. SWING: 
have. 

As a matter of fact the city of Los 
Angeles has already voted $2,000,000 
to be expended on preliminary work on 
the aqueduct. 

Now, the Secretary of the Interior in 
his report proposes this plan for financ- 
ing the project, and 1 submit it to you 
for your consideration. 


The cities and districts 


He proposes to 
follow in this great undertaking the plan 
of financing by a bond issue found in 
the legislation authorizing the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of this work, 
it appears to me that in justice to the 
fiscal program of the administration 
this plan is probably the best way to 
work it out. 

It will enable the putting over of 
this great project for the Southwest, 
solve the menacing flood problem on 
the lower Colorado River, enable our 
Government to fulfill any treaty obliga- 
tion to Mexico, supply the coast cities 
I have named with needed domestic 
water, enable the reclamation of much 
present arid lands in our own country— 
all without any present drain on the 
public revenues and without any loss 
to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. GARNER, Uvalde, Tex. (Dem.): 
Does the gentleman know of any plan 
in contemplation for 
treaty with Mexico 

Mr. SWING: I understand there is a 
Plan looking to the solution of the 
problem with Mexico, involving the di- 
vision of the waters of the Colorado and 
Rio Grande Rivers. 


negotiating a 


Mr. GARNER: These are activities 
of the State Department, are they not? 

Mr. SWING: Yes. 

The Committee rose, reported it had 
come to no conclusion on the District 
ef Columbia appropriation bill. The 
Speaker appointed a committee to at- 
tend the funeral of Rep. Thayer, Wake- 
field, Mass., and the House at 4:15 Pp. 
m., adjourned. 
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In France Reaches 
__ New High Record 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Reports Reduction in 
Germany and Great Britain. 
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Improvement Is Recorded 
In American Market in Italy 


Price Increase for English Product 
Traced to Unsettled Labor Con- 
ditions and Pit Congestion. 


[Coal—Foreign Production—1524.] 

Duliness in the British coal market, a 
record production in France and reduced 
production in Germany are some of the 
general conditions reported in the coal ecx- 
port situation abroad as of March 1. A 
statement summarizing the overseas coal 
situation was made Thursday by the Min- 
erals Section of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 

“The British coal industry is experienc- 
ing a dull period following the improve- 
ment recorded in January, due in great 
part to the uncertainty prevailing regard- 
ing the tenor of the terms to be proposed 
by the Royal Coal Commission in its re- 
port, which expected to be ready by 
March 10. Leading influences, however, 
expect the report to be of a conciliatory 
nature and regard as serious the 
probability strike lockout. Pit 
congestion and a falling off in orders from 
abroad ve occasioned price concessions 
for prenpt shipment. 

“The advantage held American 
steam coal in Italy has been improved by 
a slight increase in British prices in that 


is 


less 


of a or 


by 


market, although a downward tendency 
is expected. Stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers are plentiful and reductions in 


prices are being made to induce orders. 

“The record high level of production in 
France was maintained during February. 
A strong demand from industrial consum- 
ers is being experienced while on the other 
hand many orders for household fuel have 
been cancelled because of mild weather. 
appdltuction in Germany during the 
month of January indicates a falling off, 
although the amounts raised surpass those 
of November. Imports for January are 
believed to have decreased as well. 

“Prices in Belgium are firm, diminished 
competition from abroad having improved 
the situation. Production during-January 
was greater than for the two preceding 
months, while at the same time mine 
head stocks were reduced. 

“Although imports declined in January, 
prices in the Netherlands continued fall- 
ing. At present the market is uncertain 
and it is likely that further price reduc- 
tions will be forthcoming. 

“Coal. stocks in Rio de Janeiro are 
lower than they were a month ago, while 
imports for February were 15,000 tons less 
than those for January. 

“More activity was felt in the Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, market during the month 
just ended than in January, while stocks 
are about 10,000 tons less than a month 
ago. 


“Argentine imports continue to maintain | 


\F ull Text of Letters of War and Navy Heads 


an average above that of the past several 
months, except January when 
usually high level was reached. 


an un- 
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“Uruguayan imports increased over 65 | 


per cent in February as compared with 
those of the previous month.” 





Federal Reserve Report 
Shows Decline in Bills 


LFederal Reserve—Bills—1615.] 


The consolidated statement of condition 
of the Mederal reserve banks on March 10, 


made pubiic by the Federal Reserve 
Board, shows a decline of $48,900,000 in 
bills and seturities, an increase. of $37.- 


300,000 in cash reserves, and a reduction 
of $3,600,000 in Federal note cir- 
culation. Holdings of diseounted bills 
went down $80,800,000 and of acceptances 
purchased in open market $2,100,000. while 


reserve 


Government security holdings increased 
$33,900,000. 
The ratio of reserves to note and de- 


posit liabilities was 74.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 73.2 per cent on March 3 and 
75.5 per cent March 11, 1925. 

All of the Federal reserve banks report 
smaller holdings of bills 
the of which 
an increase and Richmond 
and, Dallas, report nominal 
creases. The principal reductions in dis- 
count holdings were: Chicago, $24,200,000: 
New York, $16,600,000; Boston, $13,800,000: 


discounted 
Cleveland, 
$3,400,000, 
whieh 


exception shows 


of 


Kansas City, $8,400,000: Minneapolis, $6,- 
600,000; and St. Louis, $5<400,000. 
Open-market acceptance holdings de- 


clined $3,800,000 at the Atlanta bank and | 


$2,800,000 at Boston, the remaining banks 
reporting relatively small changes in this 
item. Holdings of all classes of Govern- 
ment securities increased during the week, 
Treasury certificates by $17,900,000, Treas- 
ury notes by $15,900,000, and United States 
bonds by $100,000. 

Federal of the 
San 30ston banks declined 
$3,600,600 and $2,400,000, respectively, with 
nominal changes 
other banks. 


reserve note circulation 


Francisco and 
only reported 


by the 


D. C. Coal Dealers to Appear 
Befere Senate Committee 


[Coal—District of Columbia—Profits— 
1608.) 

All District of Columbia coal dealers will 
be summoned to appear before the Senate 
Committee on the District Columbia March 
and given an opportunity to volunteer 
information regarding their business 
ing the first three months of 1925, when 
charges of profiteering were made against 
them. 

This action was determined upon by the 
committee after three dealers who appeared 
at a hearing Thursday refused to provide 
any information which the committee con- 
sidered of value. The dealers contend that 
the Government has no right to inquire 
into private business affairs. 

The District Committee contended, how- 
ever, that the Government has 
regulatory powers in the District of 
lumbia, they can investigate anything af- 
fecting the people as a whole. 
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Production of Coal | Federal Trade Commiss 


New York Company Charged 
With Suppressing Competi- 
tion by Enforcing Resale 
Price Maintenance. 


[Resale Price Maintenance—Perfumes.] 
Final arguments have been heard by the 


Federal Trade Commission in the case of 
Houbigant, Inc., perfumers of New York 


charged with 
tion by enforcing the maintenance of re- 


city, suppressing competi- 
sale prices of its products. 

The complaint in this case, Docket No. 
1,250, was issued by the commission De- 
cember 16, 1924. The full text follows: 
Complaint. 

Acting in the public interest pursuant 
to the provision of an act of Congress, ap- 
1914, “An 


a Federal Trade Commis- 


proved September 26, entitled 
Act to Create 
duties 
Federal 


Houbi- 


powers and 
the 
that 


referred to as 


mission, to define its 


and for other purposes,” 


Trade 
gant, 


Commission charges 


Inc., hereinafter re- 


spondent, has been and is using unfair 


methods of competition in interstate com- 
of the of 


Section 5 of said act and states its charges 


merce in violation provisions 


in that respect as follows: 


Paragraph 1. Respondent is a corpora- 
the laws of the State of New 
office 


the City of 


under 
York, 
of 


tion 


with its principal 
York, 


all times 


New in 


at 


business in 
State. It 


mentioned, 


said is now, and 


hereinafter has been engaged 


in the business of selling perfumes and 
other toilet articles to retail dealers, both 


directly and through distributing agents 


appointed by respondent for such purpose. 
It causese said products when so sold or 


consigned to said agents to be transported 
from its said principal place of business in 
the City and State of New York, into and 
through other States of the United States 
to said distributing agents and retail 
dealers as the case may be, at their re- 
spective points of location. In the course 
and conduct of its said business respondent 
in competition with other individuals, 
partnerships and corporations engaged in 
the sale and transportation of toilet arti- 
cles between and among States of the 
United States. 


is 


Maintains Resale System 

’ Paragraph 2. For more than two years 
last past in the course and conduct of its 
aforesaid business respondent has enforced, 
and still enforces, a merchandising system 
adopted by its of establishing and main- 
taining certain specified unifgrm prices 
at which its said toilet afticles shall be 
resold by retail dealers handling same, and 
respondent enlists and secures the support 
and cooperation of retail dealers and of 
respondent's officers, agents and employes 
in enforcing said system. In order to carry 
out said respondent during said 
time has employed and still employs the 
following, among other means,. whereby 
respondent and those cooperating with it 
have undertaken to prevent and have pre- 


system, 


Endorsing Plan to Link 





Communication Also Recorded From 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Who 





— 


and place, 
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vented retail dealers handling respondent's 
said toilet articles from reselling same at 
prices les than aforesaid resale prices cs- 
tablished by respondent: 

(a) Respondent establies uniform mini- 
mum prices at which retail dealers han- 


dling respondent’s said products shall resell 


same to the purchasing public, which 
prices respondent revises from time to 
time,” and issues and sends to dealers 


handling said products price lists in which 


said uniform minimum set 


forth. 


prices are 


Understanding With Retailers 

(b) Respondent makes it generally known 
to the trade by letters, circulars, sales- 
men’s interviews and other means that it 
expects and requires retail -dealers han- 
dling said products to maintain and enforce 
said minimum resale price and that re- 
spondent wil refuse to further sell and 
supply said products to dealers failing to 
maintain and enforce said prices. 

(c) Respondent and 
from dealers handling its said products re- 
ports of the failure of other dealers han- 
dling same to observe and maintain said 
resale prices. 


secures receives 


(d) Respondent secures and receives ad- 
vertisements of retail dealers for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether such resale 
dealers are maintaining said resale prices. 

(e) Respondent secures the cooperation 
of its salesmen and other agents and em- 
ployes in preventing dealers who fail to 
maintain respondent’s said resale 
from obtaining respondent's products and 
to that end has caused said salesmen and 
other agents and employes to investigate 
instances of reported failure to maintain 
said prices and to seek for instances of 
such failure and to report to respondent 
in the premises. 


prices 


Charges Coercion 

(f) Respondent uses the information re- 
ceived through the means set out in speci- 
fications (c), (d) and (e) to induce and 
coerce dealers who fail to observe said 
prices to maintain said prices in the fu- 
ture, by exacting promises and assurances 
from said dealers that they will in future 
maintain said prices. 

(g) Respondent reports the facts ascer- 
tained and action taken in the premises 
to the complaining and reporting dealers. 


(h) Respondent in some instances makes 
only partial shipments on orders from 
dealers who fail to maintain said resale 
prices, or are suspected of failing to main- 
tain said prices. 

(i) Respondent threatens to refuse, and 
in some instances has refused to further 
supply such dealers unless and until they 
have given satisfactory assurances or 
undertakings that they will in future ob- 
serve and maintain said prices. 


Enters Into Agreement , 
(j) Respondent enters into agreements 
or understandings with groups of dealers 
who have failed maintain said resale 
prices in their respective communities for 
the restoration of such resale prices of the 
establishment of uniform resale prices in 
the given community satisfactory to re- 
spondent and to the group of dealers doing 


to 


Lakes and Hudson 


President Crowley, of 
Thinks Project Useful. 





[Waterways—12?212.] { 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and See- 

retary of War Davis have commended the 

importance of an all-American Deeper 

Waterway connecting the Great Lakes 

the Hudson River, as assets to the 
National Defense. 


with 

In letter to Chairman Dempsey, of 
the House Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, dated March 8, Secretary Wilbur 
wrote: 

“Your letter of March 2, 1926, is 
ceived, in which request my opinion 
as to the importance of an all-American 
Deeper Waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River. 

“IT am of the opinion that the proposed 


re- 


you 


| all-American Deeper Waterway connecting 


in- | 





the Hudson River with the Great Lakes 
would be a very important addition to the 
transportation system of the country and 
would therefore, an important 
to the National Defense. 


be, asset 


“In time of war or emergency the rail- 
roads and motor transportation are gener- 
ally taxed to the limit and any additional 
water communication such as this pro- 
posed canal would greatly relieve such a 
situation and facilitate transportation of 
supplies to the seaboard and overseas. 

Canal Specifications. 

“It is understood that this canal is to 
have depth of twenty-five feet and a width 
of 200 feet, which would enable ocean- 
going vessels to load.at the big centers of 
supply on the Great Lakes and proceed 
directly to ports overseas without the de- 
lay and expense of transhipping the cargo. 
This would be a decided advantage in time 
of war in saving time of shipments, reduc- 
ing cost of handling. and relieving conges- 
tion at seaboard terminals. 

“From 4 naval point of view, the advan- 
tage of this proposed cana) consist almost 
entirely in the transportation of supplies, 
as it is not probable that it would be used 
for the passage of armed nayal vessels. 
of this to be an as- 
national must be en- 
the the United 


“A waterway 
to the 
tirely within 
States.” 

The Secretar 


type 
set defense, 


limits of 


of War's letter 
Dempsey, dated March 6, follows: 

“Your letter dated March 2, 1926, 
quests a statement of my opinion as to the 
importance of the proposed All-American 
Deeper Waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the lfudson, from the stand- 
point of national defense. 

“In general, inland of 
military value as a supplement to rail and 


to Mr. 


re- 


waterways are 


highway transportation. War frequently 
makes increased demands on _ railroads 
even when these are not located in -the 
theater of operations. Delay caused by 
congestion of transportation facilities may 
have a decisive inilitary effect The 
availability of waterways to relieve rail- 


Ways at the time of their 
@ great military asset. 

“In the event of a great war the trans- 
portation of the agricultural products and 
raw material of the middle west to the 
Atlantic seaboard and to the thickly popu- 
lated industrial areas of the eastern and 
New England states would 


peak loads is 


impose a 
great burden on the railroads. The prob- 
able resulting congestion could be re- 


lieved by the further development of the 
waterways connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Hudson River. 

“From the military standpoint it 
essential that waterways connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Seaboard 
shall be entirely within American terri- 
tory. The proposed waterway extending 
from Lake Erie via Tonawanda—the Erie 
Canal to Lockport, thence to Olcott on 
Lake Ontario, thence to Oswego, thence 
to the Hudson via the Oswego River and 


is 


Mohawk River’ valleys, would be desir- 
able from the National Defense stand- 
point.” 

President Elmer C. Crowley, of the 


United States Fleet Corporation also re- 
ported that “if the project is feasible from 
an engineering dnd financial point of view, 
the usefulness of such a waterway would 
be almost unlimited.’’ His letter, dated 
March 4, follows: 

“Your letter of the 2nd inst., relative to 
the proposal to develop an “All-American 
toute” by water between the Great Lakes 
and the Hudson River, has been received 
and read with great interest. 

“T understand the suggestion you have 
in view is deepening and im- 
proving the Erie Canal so as to make it 
usable by thus mak- 
ing it possible for vessels operating in our 
ocean-going foreign trade to include Great 
Lakes ports in their routes. 

“Your reference to the matter as an ‘all- 


otherwise 


ocean-going vessels, 


American Route’ has in view, of course, 
its contrast with the proposed improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River by the 
joint action of the United States and 
Canada, so as to make the Great Lakes 
accessible by ocean-going craft by that 
route. 

“As between the two routes it seems to 
me that the American people should be 
more interested in developing that one 


which is wholly within their own territory 
and which therefore will be 
under their own control, in preference to 
the expenditure of millions of dollars on 
an improvement which will not only be 
very largely in foreign territory, but which 
will probably contribute more to the de- 
velopment of Canadian ports than ports 
of the United States 

“I am sorry that I cannot give you any 


exclusively 


estimates which would deserve’ serious 
consideration as to the probabie tonnage 
which will move through the Erie Canal 


if extended and improved as proposed. I 
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business in such community and the main- 
tenance thereof in the future. 

(k) Respondent, from the information 
obtained as above set out and otherwise, 
maintains a system of card indices and 
lists of dealers failing to maintain said re- 
sale prices and furnishes such information 
to its agents. and employes in enforcing 
said system of resale price maintenance. 

() Respondent, from the information 
surances from dealers that they will main- 
tain said resale prices as a condition of 


opening new acounts with such dealers 
or of continuing their supply of said 
products. 


{m) Respondent uses other equivalent 
cooperative means and methods for the en- 
forcement of said system of resale prices. 

As the result of said acts and practices 
respondent's said resale prices have been 
now are, generally maintained. 


Suppresses Competition 

Paragraph 3. The direct effect and 
sult of above alleged acts and practices of 
respondent has been and 
press competition among retail dealers in 
the distribution and sale of respondent's 
products; to constrain said dealers to sell 
said products at aforesaid prices fixed by 
respondent and to prevent them from sell- 
ing said products at such less prices 
they may desire and to deprive the ulti- 
mate purchasers of the advantages in 
price and otherwise which they would ob- 
tain from the natural unobstructed 
flow of commerce in said products under 
conditions of free competition. Wherefore, 
said acts and practices of respondent are 
all to the prejudice of the public and con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition in 
commerce within the intent and meaning 
of Section 5 of an Act of Congress, entitled 
“An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to defiine its powers and duties 
and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission on this 16th 
day of December, A. D., 1924, now here 
isues this its complaint against said re- 
spondent. 


re- 


now is to sup- 


as 


and 


Answers Complaint 

Houbigant, Ine., made the following 
answer to the complaint of the commis- 
sion: . 

Houbigant, Inc., the respondent named 
in the above entitled matter, by Horn- 
blower, Miler & Garrison, its attorneys, 
hereby answers the complaint of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, executed by the 
secretary of the commission under date of 
December 16, 1924, and, for its answer 
thereto, respectfully’ shows as follows: 

1. Rescpondent admits each and every 
allegation of Paragrahp 1 of the com- 
plaint. 

2. Respondent denies each and every al- 
legation of Paragraph 2 of the complaint; 
but respondent admits that it has adopted 
and still adheres to a merchandising policy 
favoring stabilized prices, at which it de- 
sires its toilet articles resold by retail 
dealers handling same, and, in accordance 
with said policy, respondent has sometimes 
refused and still refuses to sell to certain 
retail dealers, and, in accordance with said 
policy, during the two years last past, re- 
spondent has sometimes taken steps and 
still occasionally take8 steps similar to 
ome of those described in the various sub- 





Northernmost American 
Telephone Pole Located 


(Telephone—Alaska—Bureau of 
Education—1610.] 


The northernmost telephone pole on 
the western hemisphere is located at 
Noorvik, Alaska, and is part of a 
telephone line maintained by the 
United States Government, according 
to information received by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Education 
of the Interior Department. 

Noorvik is a smal] village where the 
Bureau of Education maintains 
school, hospital, shop and native co- 
operative store for the Eskimos and 
other natives living in this vicinity. 


a 


The telephone wire connects these 
various activities. Noorvik is 100 
miles from Kotsebue Sound on the 


Kobuk river within the Arctic circle. 





Seven Presidential Vacancies 
Are Announced by Postoffice 


(Civil Service—Post Office—Schools— 
Bonding Companies—1588.] 


Announcement was mad®@® by First <As- 


sistant Postmaster General Bartlett on 


Thursday to the effect that the Civil Ser- 


has been requested to 
hold examinations in the near future, and 
the following Presidential and fourth-class 
post offices vacancies. 

Hotchkiss, Co! 


vice commission 


and_Argo, Ill. 


District — Evandale, Ark.; Fremont, 
Kans.; Locust Ridge, La.; Otis, La.; 
Tullos, La.: Signal, Miss.; Vian, Nebr.; 


Ninepoints, Pa., and Slare River Mills, Va. 


Construction in Canada. 


(1615.] 


The following are among the more im- 


portant cons 





uction projects reported re- 


cently by Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Walter «J. Doniuelly at Montreal: A new 
school, costing *%60,000 is to be erected at 


New Westminister, 
at Minota, 
erected at Fort 


C.: a $30,000 school 
$65,000 schol to be 
Franeis, Ont.: a new build- 
at aVnecouver for a 
sting approximately $2 
made 
of $175,000, 


Manitoba; @ 


ing to be ereeted laun- 





dry company, « 
000: 
pital in 


h, @ 


additio to a hos- 


Montreal, 


is to be 
ata 


an 
cost 


Chilean Dock Bids Approved. 








The Ministery of Public Works has ap- 
proved a bid for the construction of docks 
and port wo at Antofagasta, Chile, 
amounting to 50.867,329.80 gold pieces, 
Consul) Geneva! CC. FF. Deichman, Val 
paraiso, advise These works are to be 
completed within five years. 

a eons aii rectal asia 


have no reluctance, however, in saying if 
the project i easible from an engineering 
and financial point of view, the usefulness 
of such would be almost 


limited."’ 


«H Waterway un- 


ion Hears F inal Argument in 





MARCH 13, 1926. 





paragraphs of said Paragraph 2 of the 
complaint. In particular as to said sub- 
paragraphs, respondent answers as fol- 
lows: 


Admits Sending Price Tests 
“Respondent denies subparagraph (a); but 
respondent admits that it issues and sends 
to dealers handling said products price 
lists, to which it hopes that dealers will 
conform, which prices respondent revises 
from time to time. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (b); but 
respondent admits that it has frequently 
informed persons or corporations engaged 
in the trade by letters, salesmen's inter- 
views or other means, that it hopes retail 
dealers handling its products will main- 
tain stabilized prices and that it reserves 
its legal right to refuse to sell or supply 
its preducts to any dealer whatsoever for 
any reason satisfactory to respondent. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (c); but 
respondent admits that it often receives 
from dealers handling its products reports, 
volunteered by such dealers, as to failure 
of other dealers to preserve or maintain 
resale prices, 

Responflent denies subparagraph (d); but 
respondent admits that it frequently re- 
ceived advertisements, voluntarily sent 
to it by dealers calling attention to price 
cutting. 


Price Cutting Reported 
Respondent denies subparagraph (e); but 
respondent admits that it has sometimes 
directed its salesmen or other agents to 
report any instances of failure to maintain 
prices, which may come to their attention, 
and it has sometimes directed its salesmen 
other agents or employes to refrain 
from selling to particular dealers, in ac- 
cordane with respondent’s legal right and 
for satisfectory to respondent, 
and, at the request of other dealers, it has 
sometimes caused Its salesmen or other 
agents or employes to investigate in- 
stances of price cutting alleged by com- 
plaining dealers to be harmful to thelr | 
business. | 
Respondent denies subparagraph (f); but 
respondent admits that in some instances, | 
where it has refused to sell to particular 
dealers, such dealers has induced re- 
spondent™to resume selling by voluntarily 
| 
| 


or 


reasons 


making promises with respect to main- 
taining prices. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (g); but 
respondent admits that when dealers com- 
plaining or resorting to respondent about 
price cutting harmful to the business of 
such dealers, have requested respondent to 
ascertain the facts and report action taken, 
respondent sometimes done so. 


Made Partial Shipments 

tespondent denies subparagraph (h); but 
respondent admits that in some instances 
it has made only partial shipments on 
orders Ae. dealers, because of not having 
sufficient goods on hand for making com- 
plete shipments to all dealers, and that 
some of such partial shipments probably 
went to dealers who failed to maintain re- 
sale prices. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (i); but 
respondent admits that it has in some in- 
stances refused to supply particular deal- 
ers and that it has in a few of such in- | 
stances retracted such refusal after such | 


dealers have voluntarily promised to re- 





Perfumery 


— 





Case 


Respondent Denies it Requires 
Retail Dealers to Maintain 
Minimum Retail Charge 
For Products. 


unreasonable price cutting in 





frain from 
future. , 

Respondent denies subparagraph (j); but 
respondent admits that at the request of 
dealers in particular communities, it has 
sometimes acted as intermediary for com- 
municating protests between them with re- 
spect to practices of price cutting, which 
practices were tending toward monopoly 
of the retail in the particular 
community. 


Kept Card Index 


Respondent denies subparagraph (k); but 
respondent admits that it maintains a sys- 
tem of card indices and lists of dealers 
and that, on some of the cards in such in- 
dices and lists, annotations have been 
made with respect to the practices of such 
dealers to maintaining cutting 
prices. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (I); but 
respondent admits that it Sggmetimes exer- 
cises its legal right to refuse to sell to 
dealers whose past conduct, existing repu- 
tation or voluntary promises do not satis- 
fy respondent that such dealers will be 
friendly to the policy of respondent. 

Respondent denies subparagraph (m\ 
but admits that it frequently exercises its 
legal right to sell or refuse to sell to par- 
ticular dealers in accordance with a policy 
of discouraging such cutting of prices as 
would tend toward retail monopolies in 
particular Communities, although respon- 
dent frequently continues to sell to dealers 
known to be engaged in price cutting 
whenever respondent believes that, because 
of the local conditions confronting such 
dealers, the conduct of Such dealers is 
not unreasonable or unfair to other deal- 
ers in the Same community. 


business 


as or 


Denies Mounting Price 

Respondent denies that, as a result of 
its policy, act or practices, the resal prices 
desired by respondent have been or now 
are generaly maintained; but respondent 
admits that it hopes that the prices recom- 
mended by it will sooner Or later come to 
be generally maintained, because respon- 
dent believes that the maintenance of such 
prices will be for the best imterests of the 
trade and the whole public, and respondent 
believes that. if respondent Were to change 
its policy and favor dealers engaged in 
price cutting, there would be tendency to- 
ward creating retail] monopolies. 

3. Respondent denies each and every al- 
legation in Paragraph 3 of the complaint, 
except that respondent admits that the 
policy adopted by its tends to deprive 
some of the ultimate purchasers of its 
products of temporary advantages in price, 
whic hthey might obtain from price cut- 
ting dealers, whose practices, however, 
would, if persisted in tend toward monop- 
oly and ultimately higher prices to the 
consuming public generally. 

Wherefore, the premises Considered the 
respondent, Hioubigant, Inc., respectfully 
requests that the complaint of the Federal 

rade Commission against said respondent, 
dated December 16, A. D. 1924, be dis- 
missed. 


Department of Commerce Trade Report Shows 
Unfavorable Balance for Month of January 





Situation Brought About by Increase in Imports From Asia, 
Which Nearly Tripled“Ex ports. 


[January Trade Balance—911.] 
A. trade balance report issued tecently by the Department of Commerce reveals 


that imports exceeded exports by $19.570,310 during January, 1926. 


The trade bal- 


ance during the same month in 1925 showed a favorable trade balance Of more than 


$100,000,000. 


The unfavorable trade balance of last 


January Was brought about largely by 


the imports from Asia, which nearly tripled exports to that part of the world. Im- 


ports from Africa also were practically double exports. 


The trade balance with 


Europe, however, continued favorable, although the figures were far below those of 


January, 1925. 


The total of United States exports to all parts of the world was $397,195,833 dur- 


ing January, while imports totaled 


$416,766,413. 


Some import items partly re- 


sponsible for the January trade balance were $51,613,856 from British Malaya, and 


$40,407,292 


many continued to exceed imports. 


from Japan. 


Following are the grand division toi: 
Friday: 
Month of January 
kixports to; 1925 1926 


Grand Divisions: 
269,401,035 
America 830,775 
Americi 31,745,094 
46,224,878 
14,659,012 


199,794,209 
84,779,579 
37,774,678 
50,236,723 


16,308,210 


Europe 
North 
South 
Asia 





Oceania 


Africa 6,582,294 8,302,416 
Total 446,443,088 397,195,833 


Exports to the United Kingdom, Canada, France and Ger- 


als of exports and importS as announced 


Month 


1925 


of January 
Imports from— 1996 
Grand Divisions: ° 


102,808,855 


Europe 111,210,059 
North America 77,531,029 73,559,135 
South America 42,254,476 53,517,512 
Asia 100,965,251 154,045,627 
Oceania 11,954,917 8,087,231 
Africa 10,650,761 16,396,849 

Total 346,165,289 416,766,413 





U.S. Imports of Wool in January Dropped 
Nearly $8,000,000 from Same Month in 1925 


[Wool Imports.] 














A total of $28,296,957 worth of wool and manufactured woolen’ goods was 
imported into the United States during January,. 1925, according to a_ report 
by the Department of Commerce. The total Guring the same month last 
vear was $31,859,625. 

A table showing imports of wool and manufactures follows: \ 

Seven Months Ended January 

- 1926 1925 1926 
Wool and munufuctures, total 23,296,957 105,212,313 111,602,664 
Raw wool, total . Ibs, 47,5 45,102,104 139,397,771 191,510,575 
SRFHSE WO .6kibeed.oe% Ibs. 16,314,114 10,795,731 72,275,027 86,266,402 
‘methine wool ....sa«e2% Ibs. 4.319.762. 2,150,562 13,815,919 10,679,913 
Combing wool Ibs. ° 31.913,537 50,491,540 93,244,218 
Mohair, alpaca, ete. Ibs. 535,545 242,274 2,815,285 1,320,Q42 
Rags, noils, and waste Ibs. 4.813.817 +697,439 24,941,074 20, : 
Yarns Ibs. 160,049 me, 59,579 1,438,599 
Yarns $260,421 87,005 2.938.247 699,556 
Manufactures of wool, total $4,501,755 4,314,669 $1,214,332 33,477,03 
Woven fabrics of wool Ibs. 925,154 835,886 7,082,856 5,779,302 
Woveny fabrics of wool $2,169,910 1,880,052 13,311,759 12,084,119 
Carpets Sq. Yds. 320,476 226.331 1,742,830 1,648,068 
Carpets $1,530,795 1,417,546 9,249,694 10,914,888 
Wool hosiery Doz. Prs 25.411 25.035 336,385 875,525 
Wool hosiery £176,558 214.034 1,988.7 i4 2,601,161 
Other wool wearing apparel $366,085 661,138 4,904,828 6,629,616 




















Seeks Improvement ‘ 
In Parole System % 
Under Federal Law 


Queries 


Department of. Justice 
State Prison Authorities on Means 
Of Bettering Conditions. 


rent 


State Cooperation in 
Strengthening Laws Asked 


Improvement Important in Refor- 
mation of Criminals, Attorney 
General Believes- 


[Department of SFustice Parole System— 
1536.] 

Improvement in the parole System as op- 
erated under Federal law, 45 well as the 
laws of the different states, is being sought 
by the Department of Justice, it was an 
nounced Thursday. 

~ Attorney General is of the 
opinion, which is shared by prison au- 
thorities, that such*improvement is of the 
highest importance in the development of 
niethods for reforming criminals. 

In an effort to bring about Cooperation 
between the Federal] and State prison au 
thorities, interrogatories have just been 
sent. out by the Department of Justice to 
state authorities as to the methods pursued 
in regard to parole prisoners. The object 
of the inquiry is to obtain the best adviced 
regarding successful methods employed in 
the different states jn order to aid in 
strengthening the laws relating to the 
parole of prisoners, 

The state Authorities are asked whether 
they have parole boards, whether elective 
or appointive. Whether one or more boards 
exist for all penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions; Whether boards visit the state 
prisons for the purpose of imterviewing 
those eligible for parole, and whether in- 
determinate Sentences obtain in the respec- 
tive states; What part of sentence must be 
served: before a prisoner is eligible for 
parole, and whether reduction is allowed 
for good behavior; also, what Supervision 


Sargent 


e 


‘is given to persons on parole, and what 


percentage Of parolees become violator; 
and, in general, what advantages and dif- 
ficulties have attended the Operation of 
parole in the respective states. 

Responses are coming from a number of 
the states to the questions propounded, 
and it is expected that a useful line of in- 
formation will be collected for Suidance in 
bettering the parole system wumnder both 
federal and state. authority. 





Provision for Coolidge Dam 
Asked in Appropriation Bill 





[Appropriations—Coolidge Dami—15i7] 

L. W. Banrister, president of the Col- 
orado River League; Delph E. Carpenter, 
Colorado Interstate River Commissioner, 
and Senator Henry F. Ashurst, Of Arizona, / 
appeared before the Senate Committee on é 
Appropriations Thursday morning relative 
to the pending bill for appropriations for 
the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Bannister suggested an amendment 
to the section of the pill dealimge with “j 
construction of the Coolidge Dam acrn# 
the canyon of the Gila River mear San 
Carlos, Ariz-, 2S authorized by the act of 
June 7, 1924. 

The amendment would provide that 
“this appropriation shall be available when 
the Colorado River Compact signed at 
Santa Fe, N- Mex., November 24, 1922, in-. 
cluding amendments if any thereto, shall 
have been approved by the signatory 
states and the Congress of the United 
States.” 





Number of Laying Hens 
Increases 4.7 Per Cent 


[Agriculture—Eggs—1060. ] 


An increase Of 4.7 per cent im the num- 
ber of hens and pullets of laying age on 
farms January 1 this year over January 1, 
1925, and 2 production of chickens on 
farms last year 4.2 per cent greater than 
in 1924, are estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture in a statement issued Thurs- 
The total value of the chickens pro- 
duced on farms last year Was about 12 
per cent greater than in 1924 and the 
average chicken produced waS Worth 7 per 
cent more. 

The largest imcrease in the production 
of chickens last year was 14 per cent in 
the Fast North Central States, followed by 
increases of 13 per cent in the Worth At- 
lantic Division, 12 per cent im the Pacific 
Coast StateS and 7 per cent im the West 
North Central Division. Decreases of 4 
per cent are reported for the South Cen- 
tral States and 7 per cent im the South 
Atlantic. 


eg) 





Star Route Mail Service 


[Bonding Companies—Contractors—Mail 
Order—1587.) 

Formal announcement waS made by the 

Post Office Department on Thursday of 
the following awards of contracts for mail 
service on newly established star routes 
as follows: 
ARIZONA: From Tucson to Winkleman, 
‘ia Oracle, Schulz, Mammoth and Feld- 
man, six times a week, to The Star Auto 
Stage Company of Tucson, at $2,700 per 
annum. 

KANSAS: FE'rom Sterling to 
times a week, to KE. L, Moyer, 
at $540 per annum, 

MICHIGAN: A? rom Cadillac to Falmouth, 


Lyons, six 
contractor, 


via Lake City, to Theodore ~ Frey, Lake 
City, contractor, at $3,746 per amnum., 
OKLAHOMA: From Cruce to Arthur, 


to William P. Kineannon, of Cruce, at $700 
per annum. From Duncan to Santa Fe, 
via Arthur, Velma, and Alma to Santa Fe, 
$1,740 per annum. 

U®ATI: From S8t. George to Cedar City, 
to Lovis Tt. Lund and Alma’ R. Barton 
and Samuel W. Barton, of St. George, con: 
tractors, at $4,284.84 per annum, witli spe- 
cial for excess parcel post. From 
Thompson to Monticello, via Thompson 
railroad station. Moab and Lasal, to R. CG, 
Clark and D. E. Ballwin, of 
tractors, at $5,945 per annum, 
rates for EXCESS parcel post 


rates 


Moab, con- 


with 7," 


| 
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Court Rules That | Court of Customs Appeals Begins Hearing 


Patent Is Voided by 


Earlier Description 





Case Involves Priority of Filing 
Date on Two Applications 
Pending Concurrently. 


Second District Appeals 
Court Decision Revesed 





Ruling Is That “Patent Office De- 
lays Should Not Alter What 


Has Been Done.” 





(Supreme Court—Patents—Infringement— 
1322.] 

The Alexander Milburn Company won 
its infringement suit against the Davis- 
Bournonville Company on Monday, when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second district. 

This suit involved an _ oxy-acetelyne 
torch. The question involved was whether 
the earlier filling date of one of two pat- 
ents pending concurrenly in the Patent 
Office will invalidate the patent of later 
fling date as to common subject matter 
not claimed in the patent first filed. This 
case is considered important in so far as 
the construction of the patent laws is con- 
cerned: 

The opinion was deliveed by Associate 
Justice Holmes. The full text follows: 

“This is a suit for the infringement of 
the plaintiff’s patent for an improvement 
tn welding and cutting apparatus alleged 
to have been the invention of one Whit- 
ford. The suit embraced other matters 
but this is the only one material here. 
The defence is that Whitford was not the 
first inventor of the thing patented, and 
the answer gives! notice that to prove the 
invalidity of the patent evidence will be 
offered that one Clifford invented the 
thing, his patent being referred to and 
identified. 

“Filed March 4, 1911.” 

“The application for the plaintiff’s 
patent was filed on March 4, 1911, and the 
patent was issued on June 4, 1912. There 
was no evidence carrying Whitford’s in- 
vention further back. Clifford’s applica- 
tion was filed on January 31,1911, before 
Whitford's, and his patent was issued on 
February 6, 1912. It is not disputed that 
this application gave a complete and ade- 
quate description of the thing patented 
to Whitford, but it did not claim it. 

“The District Court gave the plaintiff 
a decree, holding that while Clifford might 
have added this claim to his application, 
yet as he did not, he was not a prior in- 
ventor, 297 Fed. Rep. 846. The decree was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
1 Fed. (2d) 227. There is a conflict be- 
tween this decision and those of other 
Circuit Court of Appeals, especially the 
sixth. Lemly v. Dobson-Evans Co., 243 
Fed. Rep. 391. Naceskid Service Chain Co. 
v- Perdue, 1 Fed. (2d) 924.. Therefore a 


_" of certiorari was granted by this 
Meurt. 266 U. S. 596. 
“The patent law authorizes a person 


who has invented an improvement like the 
present, ‘not known or used by others in 


this country, before his invention,’ etc., 
to obtain a patent for it. Rev. Sts. § 486, 
amended, March 3, 1897, c. 391, $1, 29 


tSat. 692. 
“The Cornplanter Patent.” 

“Among the defences to a suit for in- 
fringement the fourth specified by the 
statute is that the patentee ‘was not the 
original and first inventor or discoverer 
of any material and substantial part of the 
thing patented.’ Rev. Sts. § 4920, amended, 
March 3, 1897, c. 391, § 2, 29 Stat. 692. 
Taking these words in their natural sense 
as they would be read by the common 
man, obviously one is not the first in- 
ventor if, as was the case here, some- 
body else has made a complete and ade- 
quate description of the thing claimed be- 
fore the earliest moment to which the al- 
eged inventor can carry his invention 
back. But the words can not be taken 
quite so simply. In view of the gain to 
the public that the patent laws mean to 
secure, we assume for purposes of de- 
cision that it would have been no bar to 
Whitford’s patent if Clifford had written 
out his prior description and kept it in his 
portfolio uncommunicated to anyone. 

“More than that, since the decision in the 
case of The Cornplanter Patent, 23 Wall. 
181, it is said, at all events for many 
years, the Patent Office has made no 
search among abandoned patents, and by 
the words of the statute a previous for- 
eign invention does not invalidate a 
patent granted here if it has not been 
patented or described in a printed publica- 
tion. Rev. Sts. § 4923. See Westinghouse 
Machine Co. vy. General Electric Co., 207 
Fed. Rp. 75. These analogies prevailed 
in the minds of the Courts below. 

“On the other hand publication in a 
periodical is a bar. This as it seems to 
us is more than an arbitrary enactment, 
and illustrates, as does the rule concern- 
ing previous public use, the principle that, 
subject to the exceptions mentioned, one 
really must be the first inventor in order 
to be entitled to a patent. Coffin v. Ogden, 
18 Wall. 120. 

Basis of the Claim. 


“We understand the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to admit that if Whitford had 
not applied for his patent until after the 
issue to Clifford, the disclosure by the 
latter would have had the same effect as 


the publication of the same words in a 
periodical, although not made the basis 


of a claim. 1 Fed. (2a) 233. The inven- 
tion is made public property as much in 
one case as in the other. But if this be 
true, as we think that it is, it seems to 
us that a sound distinction cannot be 
taken between that case and a _ patent 
applied for before but not granted until 
after a second patent is sought. 

“The delays of the patent office ought 
not to cut down the effect of what has 
done, The description shows that 
Whitford was not the first inventor. Clif- 
ford had done all that he could do to make 
his description public. He had taken 
steps that would make it public as soon 
as the Patent Office did its work, although, 
of c@rse, amendments might be required 
of y Ybefore the end could be reached. 

“We see no reason in the words or 
Policy of the law for allowing Whitford 
to profit by the delay and make himself 
©ut to be the first inventor when he was 


been 


( 


—————— 


a 

we . 

wise the publication of his patent would 
abandon the thing described to the pub- 
lic unless it already was old. McClain y. 
Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 424. Underwood 
v. Gerber, 149 U. S. 224, 230. 

Question Considered. 


, domestic 








Of New Cases on Docket Next Tuesday 





[Customs Appeals—Imports—Manufac- 
turers—Merchants—1143.] 


With the handing down of a number of 
important decisions the latter part of this 
week, the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals will begin hearing new cases at 
the session of court beginning on March 
16. They consist of appeals from the 
United States Board of General Ap- 
praisers. 

W. W. Erskine, Inc., vs. United States, 
The question at issue is whether there 
was fraudulent intent where the merchan- 
dise was advanced more than 100 per cent. 

Stone & Downer Co. vs. United States. 
This appeal is from the board's action in 
denying a petition for remission of addi- 
tional duties. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Inc., vs. 
United States. The question at issue is 
the market value of hydron pink FF paste. 
It is claimed that the board erred in find- 
ing that the principal market of the 
United States for sulphanthrene FF paste 
is Charlotte, N. C. 

American Burtonizing Co. United 
States. The question here is whether the 
words “Viller-Cotterets (Aisne)’’ stamped 
upon zymateurs in a conspicuous place, 
indicate in English the country of origin 
of certain imported articles. The board 
held that section 304, tariff act of 1922, 
was not complied with. 


Tennis Rackets Involved. 


John Wannamaker vy. United States. 
Tennis rackets not strung, classified as 
manufactures of wood at 33 1-8 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 410, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 
per cent under paragraph 1402. The Board 
held them excluded from the latter para- 
graph for the reason they are only frames 
and not complete rackets. 


Co., 


vs. 


United States v. Briggs Manufacturing 
Company. Cottonwood veneer panels 
classified’ as manufactures of wood at 
83 1-3 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 410, tariff act of 1922, were held 
dutiable as wood veneer at 20 per cent 
under paragraph 408. The Government 
contends that the testimony was con- 
flicting as to commercial designation and 
that the Board erred in holding the mer- 
chandise to be commercially ‘‘veneers of 
wood.” 


United States v. Tompkins Kiel Marble 
Company. Merchandise invoiced as 
“Blocs pierre brute’ held dutiable as lime- 
stone at 15 cents per cubic foot under 
paragraph 235, tariff act of 1922, is claimed 
to have been properly classified as marble 
blocks at 65 cents ‘per cubic foot under 
paragraph 232. 

J. UL. Hopkins & Co. v. United States. 

The question here is whether the refusal 
of the Collector to permit an amendment 
of entry may protested under section 
514, tariff act of 1922, before liquidation. 
It is alleged that the Board erred in hold- 
ing that to be entitled to amend an entry 
an imported must specify in his appli- 
cation the exact amount to be added to 
the entered value. 


& Achelis v. 
The contention here 


be 


Fed. Vietor United States. 
is that the Board 
erred in denying a petition for remission 
of additional duties on the evidence pre- 
sented. 

Decision Due on Cotton. 

P. K. Wilson & Son 
States. 

Bleached cotton crepe with threads omit- 
tedor with stripes, nd cotton cloth 
with dot held properly classified as 
woven figured under paragraphs 903 and 
906, tariff act of 1922, are claimed more 
specifically provided for as cotton cloth 
bleached under the second subdivision of 
paragraph 903 read in connection with 
paragraph 904. 

J. S. Ziade v. 


(Inc.) v. United 


a 


United States. 

The contention here is that the Board 
erred in not holding that the invoice prices 
of certain 
of at least 


cotton 


25 


laces contain a profit 
per cent on the total cost 





not so in fact, when Clifford had shown 
knowledge inconsistent with the allowance 
of Whitford’s claim, [Webster] Loom Co. 


Higgins, 15 U. S. 580, and when other- 


“The question is not whether Clifford 
showed himself by the description to be 
the first inventor. By putting it in that 
form it is comparatively easy to take the 
next step and say that he is not an in- 
ventor in the sense of the statute unless 
he makes claim. The question is 
whether Clifford’s disclosure made it im- 
possible for Whitford to claim the inven- 
tion at a later date. 


The disclosure would 
have had the same effect as at present 
if Clifford had added to his description 
a statement that he did not claim the thing 
described because he abandoned it or be- 
cause he believed it to be old. It is not 
necessary to show who did invent the 
thing in order to show that Whitford did 
not. 

“it that without a claim the 
thing described is not reduced to practice. 
But this seems to us to rest on a false 
theory helped out by the fiction that by a 
claim it is reduced to practice. A new 
application and a claim may be based on 
the original description within two years, 
and the original priority established not- 
withstanding intervening claims. Chap- 
man v. Wintroath, 252 U. S. 126, 137. A 
description that would bar a patent if 
printed tn a periodical or in an _ issued 
patent is equally effective in an applica- 
tion so far as redyction to practice goes. 


is said 


“As to the analogies relied upon below, 
the disregard of abandoned patents how- 
ever explained cannot be taken to estab- 
lish a principle beyohd the rule as actually 
applied. As an empirical rule it no doubt 
is convenient if not necessary to the 
Patent Office, and we are not disposed to 
disturb it, although we infer that origi- 
nally the practice of the Office was dif- 
ferent. The policy of the statute as to 
foreign inventions obviously stands on its 
own footing and cannot be applied to 
affairs. The fundamental rule 
we repeat is that the patentee must be 
the first inventor. The qualifications in 
aid of a wish to encourage improvements 
or to avoid laborious investigations do not 
prevent the rule from applying here.” 





ee 


of all materials aml labor, and in affirm- 
ing the appraised values. 


Yohalem & Diamond v. United States. 


The question here is whether canned 
vegetables are subject to additional duty 
as not legally marked under the provi- 
sions of section 304-a, tariff act of 1922. 

Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co. 
(Inc.) v. United States. 

Olive oil in tins containing less than 1 
gallon each is claimed not subject to addi- 
tional duty as not legally marked. 

United States v. Clemente Sabin. 


The Government contends here that the 
board was without jurisdiction and that 
it should not have allowed a petition for 
remission of additional duties to be veri- 
fied after it had been filed and more 
than 60 days after final appraisement. 


M.. A. United States. 


Chair backs and seats imported7in the 
piece and not cut apart, held properly 
classified as woven upholstery fabrics in 
chief value of wool at 45 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1109, tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
dutiable as separate articles as manufac- 
tures of wool at 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1119. 


United States v. G. W. Sheldon & Co. and 
United States v. S. F. Zaloom & Co. 
et al. 


The question here is whether pistache 
nuts which have been cracked, toasted, and 
salted held dutiable at 1 cent per pound 
under paragraph 755, tariff act of 1922, 
were properly classified as prepared or 
preserved under paragraph 759. 

Wm. A. Brown & Co. et al., v. Uniteu 
States. 


Rogers (Iinc.) v. 


The question at issue here is the classi- 
fication of lotus nuts. They were held 
properly classified as prepared vegetables 
at 35 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 733, tariff act of 1922, and are 
claimed duitable as seeds at 6 cents per 
pound under paragraph 762. 


Paper Case is Up. 

Borden & Riley Paper Co. 
United States. 

The question here is under which provi- 
sion of paragraph 1305, tariff act of 1922, 
certain paper coated in imitation of dark- 
green marble is dutiable. It was held that 
the provision for surface-coated paper is 
more specific than that for surface-decor- 
ated paper. 

Mills & Gibb 
States. 

So-called sateen held, properly classified 
as cotton cloth woven figured under the 
third clause of paragraph 903, tariff act 
of 1922, is claimed duitable as bleached 
cotton cloth, not woven figured, provided 
for in the second clause of the same para- 
graph. 

Mm. ‘Alsberg & Co. v. Tnited States. 

The question here is whether so-called 
“Beatrice twills” are duitable as woven 
figured cotton cloth under paragraph 903, 
tariff act of 122. They are claimed duti- 
able under the second clause of said para- 
graph rather than the third as held by 
the board. 

United States v. R. F. Downing & Co. 

Poles or staffs with wicker tops used 
as markers in playing golf, classified at 
45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
407, tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable 
as equipment for games at 30 per cent 
under paragraph 1402. 

S. Stern v. United States. 

Goat-skin hats, held properly classified 
at 30 per cent ad valorem as a manufac- 
ture of leather under paragraph 1482, 
tariff act of 1922, are claimed to be du- 
tiable as wearing apparel composed wholly 
or in chief value of goat skins at 15 per 
cent under paragraph 1420. 

United States v. N. Tadross & Co. et al. 

In reappraising certain Chinese and 
Persian carpets the board held that an ex- 
port tax was not a part of the export 
value within the meaning of section 402(c), 
tariff act of 1922. 

United States v. Rogelio Cabrera. 

It is contended here that the Appraise- 
ment Board erred in subjecting the spe- 
cial agent's reports to the tests of ordi- 
nary rules of evidence and in disregard- 
ing the provisions of section 501, tariff 
act of 1922, in finding the dutiable value of 
guava paste and cream. 


(Inc.)  v. 


Corporation v. United 


American Import Company v. United 
States. 

The contention here is that the Board 
erred in not granting a petition for re- 


mission of additional duties. It was held 
that the evidence was unsatisfactory. 
Exchange Rate Involved. . 

United States v. New Drinks (Ltd.): 

In reliquidating where a protest was 
filed as to the rate of exchange of the cur: 
rency the Collector raised a question as 
to the weight of the goods more than a 
year after entry. The Board sustained 
the protest on the authority of Cassel v. 
United States (146 Fed. 146). The Gov- 
ernment contends the Collector was war- 
ranted in his action by section 21, act of 
June 22, 1874. 

M. Brauer y. United States: 

The claim here is that certain wool 
cloth is dutiable upon the wool content 
only under the proviso to paragraph 1108. 
It was held subject to the specific rate of 
36 cents per pound on the entire weight 
of the fabric. 

American Express Company 
States: 

The question here is the dutiable value 
of certain pearls. A claim is also made 
that the General Appraiser was without 
jurisdiction because the local appraiser 
did not see the merchandise or samples 
thereof. 

F. Blumenthal & Co. v. United States: 

“ Artificial flowers, leaves, buttonnieres, 
wreaths, ete., held properly classified as 
trimmings or ornaments at 90 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 14380, tariff act 
of 1922, are claimed dutiable as artificial 
flowers at 60 per cent under paragraph 
1419. 


v. United 


o 


Value of Northwestern Coal 
Line Found to Be $77,500 


[Railroads—Valuation—1018.] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its report in valuation docket 
No. 227. The final value for rate-making 
purposes of the Northwestern Coal Rail- 
way Company, owned and used for com- 
mon carrier purposes, was found to be 
$77,600, as of June 30, 1915. 
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Marine Corps Orders 
Assignment of Officers to Duty 





The following Marine Corps orders were 
issued Thursday: 


March 4, 1926. 


Col. R. S. Hooker, detached marine bar- 
racks, naval station, St. Thomas, V. I., to 
marine barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Maj. W. N. Hill, detached Headquarters 
Central Recruiting Division, Chicago, I, 
to marine barracks, naval station, St. 
Thomas, V. I. 


Maj. J. D. Murray, detached marine bar- 
racks, navy yard, Mare Island, Calif., to 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
DiS, 

Ist Lt. W. J. Mosher, detached marine 
barracks, Quantico, Va., to receiving ship, 
navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 5, 1926. 

Ist Lt. A. Galt, detached ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to marine barracks, Quantico, Va. 

The following were appointed second 
lleutenants and assigned to duty at the 
marine barracks, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.: 

James A. Donohue, Granville K. Frisbie, 
Donald M. Hamilton, Matthew C. Horner, 
Lawrence Norman, Earl H. Phillips, Paul 
A. Putnam, James M. Ranck, Presley M. 
Rixey, Laramie D. Snead. 

March 8, 1926. 


Maj. C. J. E. Guggenheim, retired; as- 
signed to active duty at the naval sta- 
tion, St. Thomas, V. I. 

Capt. J. J. Haley, retired. 

Capt. R. W. Williams, retired. 


The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Maj. N. C. Bates, Capt. J. N. Pooham, 
Capt. E. J. Mund, Capt. L. H. Brown, Capt. 
R. E. Mills, 1st Lt. B. L. Bell, Ist Lt. V. 
E. Megee. 

March 9, 1926. 

Col. H. C. Snyder, detached ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to marine barracks, navy yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. D. W. Davis, detached to marine 


barracks, Washington, D. C., to marine 
barracks, Parris Island, S. C. 
Upon reporting of the First Battalion, 


Fifth Regiment at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
the First Separate Battalion will be 
transferred to the marine barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

The following named officers are at- 
tched to the First Separate Battalion: 

Maj. A. Racicot, Capt. W. F. Becker, 
Capt. J. F. McVey, Capt. E. L. Pelletier, 
Ist Lt. R. C. Battin, 1st Lt. F. C. Biebush, 
lst Lt. W. P. Leutze, 2nd Lt. A. T. Hunt, 
Q. M. Clk. J. E. Reamy. 

Marine Corps Reserve Orders. 

2nd Lt. Leslie R. Smith, M. C. R., on 
April ist, assigned to active duty for 
training at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
and on April 16th, relieved from active 
duty. 


Labor Officials 
Seek Legal Advice 
On Quota Ruling 


{Immigration—Poland—1537.] 


The Department of Justice has been 
asked for legal aid by the immigration 
bureau of the Labor Department in solv- 
ing one of the difficult problems arising 
under the immigration law. 

The Government was defeated in a case 
involving the question whether an alien 
rabbi, already residing in this country, 
may have his wife and minor children ad- 
mitted to the United States as non-quota 
aliens. Both the United States District 
Court and the United States Circuit Court 
of appeals decided against the Govern- 
ment which tried to prevent the entry of 
the family. 





The question is of importance, accord- 
ing to the Immigration Bureau, on ac- 
count of the precedent which may be 
established. Their records show that more 
than 5,000 ministers and more than 8,000 
teachers were admitted during the period 
June 30, 1921 to June 30, 1924. It is not 
known, of course, how many of these non- 


quota immigrants have families whom 
they muy desire to bring in. In the case 
over which the present issues arose, 


Jacob S. Duner'‘came from Poland in 1923 
to be a rabbi of: a Jewish Congregation in 
New York City. He now desires to bring 


in his family us non-quota immigrants, 
but they are met by the barrier of the 
law. ‘The peculiar situations arising in 


individual cases governed by general law 
are illustrated by the claim that Rabbi 
Duner might now return to Poland and at 
once come back to the United States with 
his family under the non-quota provisions 
of the law. This presents an anomalous 
situation. It believed by the officials 
of the Department of Justice that the mat- 
ter is of such importance it should be ad- 
judicated in the Supreme Court. 


is 





Bureau of Mines 
Estimates Missouri 
Reserves of Coal 





(Coal—Missouri—1044.] 


Information in regard to the analyses, 
heating values, and general characteristics 
of numerous Missouri coals are given in 
Technical Paper 366. just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The coal reserves of the State of Mis- 
souri before mining began have been es- 
timated at approximately 79,000,000,000 
tons. Of this amount, about one-half of 
one per cent has been exhausted. 

The annual output of the State ranges 
from three to five million tons, and though 
perhaps five or six times this amount of 
coal annually is used in the State, yet, 
largely because the coal beds are thin and 
mining costs high, the mines are restricted 
to local markets where low freight rates 
offset the disadvantages of high mining 
costs. 

Missouri hos four continuous workable 
beds, which in downward order are as 
follows: Lexington, Mulky, Bevier, and 
Tebo. in addition, there are several beds 
of small extent. 


General Claims Commission Makes First 
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Public Utility Power 


Decisions in 3,260 Pending Claims | Production Revealed 


[Mexican Claims—General Claims 
Commission—1090.] 


The first eight the 3,260 
claim pending before the General Claims 
United States and 


decisions in 


Commission, Mexico, 


have been signed. 
One case against the United States was 


dismissed, one case against Mexico was 


dismissed, two cases against the United 


States were sustained pending the sub- 


mittal of final allegations, and four mo- 


tions of the Mexican agent to dismiss 
claims of American citizens against Mex- 
ico were overruled by the Commission. 
In all cases, the decisions were unanimous. 

The Commission began its sessions for 
the hearing of cases February 1, 1926. It 
is presided over by Dr. C. van Vollenhoven 
of the University of Leyden, Holland, 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, the American 
Commissioner, who {is also umpire of the 
German, Austrian and Hungarian Mixed 
Claims Commission, and Dr. Geraro Fer- 
nandez Macgregor, the Mexican commis- 
sioner. 

The claims eligible for hearing before 
the General Claims Commission are those 
arising against both countries between 
1868, when the last international claims 
convention finished its labors, and 
tember 1, 1927, when the present com- 
mission adjourns. 

Special Body Authorized. 

A Special Claims commission, author- 
ized to sit in Mexico City, is to decide on 
the claims of Americans arising from 
revolutionary damages between 1910 and 
1920. <A total of 2440 American claims 
amounting to $375,000,000 and 820 Mexi- 
can claims amounting to $262,000,000 are 
already filed before the General Claims 
Commission here. 

The following is the full text of the of- 
ficial announcement of rulings and de- 
cisions given out by the Commission: 

(1) DOCKET NO. 195 AND 284. United 
States of America on behalf of Clara W. 
Roney and George E. Boles, claimants, v. 
The United Mexican States. 


a 
a 


Sep- 


Dismissed without prejudice to the right 
of the United States of America to espouse 
and prosecute them elsewhere. The 
ground of this dismissal is that the allega- 
tions in the memorial of the United States 
‘leave no room to doubt that they fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Special 
Claims Commission, and hence that this 
Commission is without jurisdiction to de- 
cide them.” In the course of its opinion, 
the Commission held: 


“This Commission is constiuted 
tion signed September 8, 1923. 
able recites that the high contracting 
parties, ‘desiring to settle and amicably 
adjust claims by the citizens of each coun- 
try against the other * * * (without in- 
cluding the claims for losses or damage 
growing out of the revolutionary disturh- 
ances in Mexico which form the basis 
of another and separate convention) have 
decided to enter into a convention with 
this object’. Article I of the Convention, 
defining in broad and general terms the 
jurisdiction of this Commission, carves out 
of its general jurisdiction claims ‘arising 
from acts incident to the recent revolu- 
tions.’ " 


under 
The pre- 


Categories of Claims. 


“The other and separate convention, re- 
ferred to in the preamble of the General 
Claims Convention, is that designated 
‘Special Claims Convention’ signed Sep- 
tember 10, 1923, article III of which speci- 
fies five categories of claims which fall 
Within the jurisdiction of the Special 
Claims Commission constituted thereun- 
der.”’ 


American Troops Collected Customs. 


(2) IN DOCKET NO. 281---United Mexi- 
can States on behalf of El Emporio Del 
Cafe, S. A., claimant, v. United States 


of America. 


Commission denied the motion of the 
American Agent to dismiss the claim, but 
directed the respective Agents to pre- 
pare it for final submission in accordance 
with the rules and principles announced 
in the interlocutory decision. The claim- 
ant sought to recover customs duties col- 
lected by the American military authorities 
during the military occupation of Vera- 
eruz in August, 1914. In the course of 
its opinion, the Commission held: 

“The American military forces in occu- 
pying Veracruz and in establishing all 
proper rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the occupied territory saw fit 
to adopt and enforce the laws then pre- 
vailing in Mexico for levying and col- 
lecting customs duties. Had Mexico on be- 
half of the claimant merely alleged that 
the American authorities were not entitled 
to perform any act of administration at 
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Veracruz, and stopped there, then the 
Commission would have dismissed this 
claim: not, to be sure, because of the 


political background of 


for the Commission shall 


said occupation, 
have to decide 
very likely several controversies with poli- 
tical backgrounds. 

“Neither does the mere fact that the oc- 
cupation had been directed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose action 
was approved by the Congress, affect the 
question presented, for in determining the 
jurisdiction of this Commission the rank, 
be it high or low, of the national authort- 
ties whose acts are made a basis for com- 
plaint is immaterial. 


Mexican Tariff Laws. 


| “While the individual claimant was 
twice compelled to pay customs duties on 
the basis of the Mexican tariff laws, which, 
according to these very 
only once; and while 
ments must therefore 
fully enforced, the Commission is not 
clothed, by the terms of the Convention 
under which it is costituted, with juris- 
diction to inquire and decide which pay- 
ment was legal and which illegal. 


laws, were 
one of these 
have been unlaw- 


due 
pay- 


“A controversy of this character, 
stituting between the two governments 
themselves, does not change its nature 
when presented by either government in 
the shape of the claim of an individual, 
and such a controversy has not been sub 
mitted to this Commission 


con- 


by the provi- 


sions of the Convention under which it 
is acting. 
“But the administrative acts of the 


American representatives during such oc- 
cupation can and must be examined to 
determine to what if any extent they in- 
| vaded the rights of Mexican nstionals to 











their damage. The memorial alleges that 
while the Mexican tariff laws which the 
American authorities undertook to admin- 
ister authorized the collection of export 
duties which were actually collected, they 
required that the paid 


should be refunded to tne shipper when 


also duties so 


and if the shipments on which duties were 


paid were reshipped into Mexico. Assum- 


ing the truth of said allegations, it follows 
that the claimant was entitled to such re- 
fund from the American authorities, 
which has not been made.” 

No Decision Rendered. 

(3) DOCKET No. 290—The United Mex- 
ican States on behalf of David Gonzalez, 
claimant, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. 

This was a companion case to that of 
Ii] Emporio Del Cafe, S. A., save that in 
the Gonzalez case there is no allegation 


that the shipments of coffee made by 
claimant had their final destination in 
Mexico, or were reshipped into Mexico 


after having been exported through Vera 
Cruz. In the course of its opinion, the 
Commission said: 

“The Sole ground for recovery here al- 
leged is the enforcement of the payment 
to the American authorities in the occu- 
pied territory of the customs duties as 
prescribed by the laws of Mexico. The 
fact that the claimant was also required 
to make like payment to the Mexican 
customs authorities, temporarily estab- 
lished at Orizaba, does not change the 
quality of the act of the American author- 
ities in enforcing payment; or for the rea- 
sons stated in the interlocutory deciston 
above mentioned, render the American 
Government Hable before this Commis- 
sion. 


“For the reasons stated, the Commis-- 
sion holds that the memorial does not 
state a case cognizable by this Commis- 
The Mexican Agent is given leave 
to file an amended memorial within thirty 
(30) days of this date, setting out facts, 
if any exist, constituting a wrong by the 
American authorities in the administra- 
tion of the customs by them and bringing 
this case within the principles and rules 
announced in the above-mentioned Inter- 
allegations, the case will be dismissed.” 


sion. 


Naval Academy Closed. 


(4) IN DOCKET NO. 903). The United 
Mexican States on behalf of Armando 
Cobos Lopez, claimant, v. the United 


States of America. 


The claimant sought to recover for dam- 
ages alleged to have been suffered by him 
while a student in the naval school estab- 
lished by the Mexican Government at 
Veracruz, due to the closing of that school 
“as a direct and approximate result of the 
armed invasion of the said city by forces 
of the American Government.” The com- 
mission sustained the motion of the Ameri- 
can agent to dismiss this case, and in the 
course of its opinion held: 


“The only act of the Government of the 
United States complained of is tire mili- 


tary occupation of Veracruz. According 
to the allegation, of the memorial, the 


naval school, which claimant was attend- 
ing, was closed by order of the President 
of Mexico. When it reopened, the claim- 
ant was unable to reenter the school for 
lack of funds. 


“There is no allegation of any wrong 
cognizable by this commission committed 
by the Arerican Government, or for which 
it is responsible, and resulting either di- 
rectly or indirectly or remotely in injury 
to claimant: and it is apparent from the 
memorial that no such allegation can be 
made. 


“It would not be profitable to discuss the 
remoteness, both in tim* and in the natu- 
ral and normal sequen-e, of the damage 
alleged, to the act complained of; although 
it is apparent that such act was not in 
legal contemplation the proximate cause 
of such damage. It therefore follows that 
the motion of the American agent to dis- 
miss this claim must be sustained.” 

(5) IN DOCKET NO.  12%7.-—United 
States of America on behalf of William A. 
Parker, claimant, v. United Mexican States. 


The Commission overruled the motion 
of the Mexican agent to dismiss because 
the motion raised an issue of fact with 
respect to the nationality of the claim- 
and and did not present solely an issue of 
law apparent on the face of the record. 


Real Estate Claims Not excluded. 

(6) IN DOCKET NO. 171-—-The United 
States of America on behalf of Pine King 
Land and Lumber Company v. The United 
Mexican States. 

The Commission overruled without prej- 
udice the Mexican agent's motion to dis- 
miss made on two grounds; first, that 
claims based on title to real estate are out- 
side of the jurisdiction of this Commission, 
and second, that the same claim was now 
pending before the Mexican Court. 


The Commission held that while the 
grounds upon which the Mexican agent's 
motion to dismiss rests are apparent on 
the face of the record, it does not neces- 


sarily follow as a legal conclusion that the 


claim does not fall within the Géneral 
Claims Convention. 

(7) IN DOCKET NO. 572—The United 
States of America on behalf of Thomas 


0. Mudd, claimant, v. The United Mexican 
States. 

The Commission overruled without prej- 
udice the Mexican Agent's motion to dis- 
miss, which rests on the alleged grounds 
that it is apparent on the face of the 
record that the claim is based on the non- 
performance of contractual obligations; 
that the contract upon which it is based 
stipulated that the parties shall not have 
recourse to tribunals other than the na- 
tional or local courts and that it arises 
from acts of municipalities in their sey- 
eral capacity and for all of these reasons 


falls outside the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission. 


In the course of the opinion, it was held 
that the grounds alleged by the Mexican 
Agent do not conclusively appear from 
the face of the record, but ‘‘even if the 
claim were conclusively based on alleged 
non-performance of obligations arising 
from contracts in which the Calvo Clause 
had been embodied and on acts of a mu- 
nicipality in its sovereign capacity, it 
would not necessarily follow a legal 
conclusion that the claim does not fall 


within the General Claims ms Convention, 


as 


By Geological Survey 





Report Says Output in January 
Was Slightly Less Than in 


December. 


But Nearly 10 P. C. Higher 
Than in January, 1925 





Consumption of Coal, Oil and 
Gas in That Industry 
Also Disclosed. ~ 





[Coal—O0il—Gas—1482. ] 

The average daily production of elec- 
itre public-utility plants in the 
United States was 197,300,- 
000 kilowatt less than 
the revised daily rate fér December, 1925, 


power 
in January 


hours, or slightly 


according to figures compiled by the Di- 


vision of Power Resources, United States 


Geological Survey, and made public Thurs- , 


day. That amount was nearly 10 per 
that output for January 
year. The amount produced by 
of was fiften per 


cent larger and the amount of fuel power 


cent greater 
of last 
the use water power 
was seven per cent. 


The average daily production of elec- 
produced by 
water power for November and December, 
1925, 


1994, and for January of. this year com- 


tricity and the proportion 
compared with the same months in 


pared with the same month in 1925, was 


as follows: 
Prod'd by 
1924 Kilowatt w't'r p’w'r 
hours per cent 
November.......... 168,600,000 31 
DSCOMIDO? vce ccs' 178,600,000 32 
1925 
January... 179,700,000 30 
IIOVINMEE. Si tseaeieass 192,900,000 34 
RIOOSTEIOE 65 66s ca Tics 198,700,000 2 
1926 
January.. 197,300,000 32 
The total production of electric power 


in January was 6,116,221,000 kilowatt-hours 
by fuels. 
The total output of electricity in No- 


vember, 1925, was 5,786,664,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which 1,946,847,000 was produced 
by water power and 3,839,817,000 by fuels. 


The total production of electric power 
in December, 1925, was 6,158,333,0000 kilo- 
watt-hours, of which 1,951,048,000 kilo- 
watt-hours was produced by water power 
and 4,181,080,000 by fuels. 

The consumption of coail, in short tons, 
by electric public-utility power plants in 
the production of electricity in January 
was 3,738,006. The figures compare with 
3,471,524 in Novethber, 1925, and 3,801,372 
in December, 1925. 

The consumption of fuel oil, in barrels, 
by electric power plants in the produc- 
tion of electricity in January was 1,016,316. 
The total compares with 790,734 in No- 
vember, 1925, and 811,777 in December, 
1925. 

Consumption of natural gas, in thou- 
sands of cubic feet, by electric power plants 
in the production of electricity in January 
was 3,751,289 and compares with 4,257,261 
in November, 1925, and 3,762,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1925. 

The average daily consumption of coal, 
in net tons, by electric public-utility power 
plants in 1925 was 110,20. This figure 
compares with 96,000 in 1919, 101,400 in 
1920, 85,000 in 1921, 93,700 in 1922, 106,500 
in 1928, and 102,500 in 1924. 

The average daily consumption of oil, 
in barrels, by electric public utility-power 
plants in 1925 was 28,100. This figure 
compares with 30,300 in 1919, 35,000 in 
1920, 33,200 in 1921, 36,000 in 1922, 40,200 
in 1923, and 45,70 Oin 1924. 

The average daily consumption of gas, 
in thousands of cubic feet, by electric pub- 
lic utility-power plants in 1925 was 127,- 
500. This compares with 58,600 in 1919, 
67,500 in 1920, 65,000 in 1921, 74,400 in 1922, 
86,200 in 1923, and 132,600 in 1924. 


The figures.given above are based on 
the operation of all power plants produc- 
ing 10,000 kilowatt-hours of more per 
month, engaged in generating electricity 
for public use, including central stations, 
electric railway plants, and certain other 
plants that contribute to the public sup- 
ply. 


Drydock Bids Rejected 
By U. S. Shipping Board 


{Shipping—Dry Docks—1580.] 


At a meeting held on Thursday, the 
Shipping Board rejected all bids for the 
three 10,000-ton floating drydocks. The 
bids, which were opened on Tuesday, were 
rejected on the ground of irregularities 
in bidding and as being too low. 


The Todd Shipyards Corporation, New 
York. bid $400,000 for all three docks. 
Raphael Rios, New York, bid $161,000 
for the dock located at Brooklyn; the Alder- 
ton Dock Yards Co., New York, bid $151,- 
000 for the dock located at its plant on 
Staten Island, and the Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., of Chester, Pa., bid $125,000 for the 
dock located at its plant. 


Another advertisement for bids will be 
issued in the near future. 











Milk Chocolate Production 
Vastly Increased in 5 Years 


[Sugar—Milk Chocolate—Agriculture— 
1607.] 


Consumption of milk chocolate has in- 
creased tremenodously in the United States 
during the last five years, according to 
Department of Agriculture figures. 

More than 290,000,000 pounds of whole 
milk were used in manufacturing this 
product last year, compared with 40,00,- 
000 pounds in 1921. The quantity used in 
1924 was 194,000,000 pounds. 

Peak consumption of milk chocolate was 
reached during the war, when hundreds of 
millions of pounds annually were shipped 
abroad to soldiers of the Allied forces. 
There was a sharp decline following the 
war, but consumption since then has ine 


creased to the figure shown tor 1926, 
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National Highway Safety Coun 


Committee Favors Organized Procedure 
With Fixed Penalties for Violations 
And Collateral System Discontinued 


Mandatory Suspension of Permits Recommended 
For Operating Cars While Under 


Influence of Liquor. 


[Highway Safety—Law Enforcement—Automobiles—1411.] 


“Uniform, impartial enforcement of reasonable 


requirements by adequate and 


properly organized police is a primary necessity in reducing street and highway 


accidents,” says 
Street and Highway 
its sessions on March 23, 24 and 25. 
first conference in December, 1924, 
problem of street and highway safety. 


the Committee on Enforcement 
Safety in its report which it will submit to that conference at 
This committee is one of six which, since the 
have been studying additional phases of 


of the National Conference on 


the 


Severe punishment is held to be the only means by which certain traffic violators 


can be prevailed upon to respect the traffic laws and regulations. 


At the same 


time the committee holds that prevention of accidents and not vengeance upon 


those causing accidents should be the ultimate aim, and the 


should be utilized to the fullest extent. 


value of warnings 


The committee outlines what should be the functions of the different kinds of 


police in traffic control and traffic law enforcement. 


Traffic control police should be 


specially trained and their major duty should be to conduct traffic smoothly, expe- 


ditiously and safely, although they 


should make arrests when necessary. 


The traf- 


fic patrol police are chiefly responsible for apprehension of traffic violations, but 


should also assist in traffic control. 
be in uniform and openly active. 
ing violators of the traffic laws. 


The céMmittee emphasizes the need for 


well-organized procedure in the prosecu- 
Yon of traffic violators. Traffic violations 
bureaus, with fixed schedules of penalties, 
the committee believe can quickly and 
effectively dispose of minor infractions, 
which constitute a large percentage of 
violations, thus giving the courts 
time to deal adequately with the more seri- 
pus cases. The committee notes the suc- 
tessful operation of such bureaus in 
troit and Kansas City. The privilege of 
fleposit and forfeiture of collateral with- 
put trial or appearance, however, 


strongly condemned. 


is 


Special Traffic Courts 


Recommended 

Special traffic courts are recommended 
for the larger cities and special traffic 
sessions of the general courts for smaller 
cities. 
is any considerable amount of motor traffic, 
the committee holds that traffic courts 
or special traffic sessions of the regular 
courts are desirable to replace the coun- 
try justice of the peace. 

The courts have a large responsibility, 
in the opinion of the committee. 
in the public respect for the traffic laws 
by evenhanded treatment of offenders 
brought before them. “While the intent 
and attitudes of the offender and his past 
record should naturally be taken into 
count,” says the committee, ‘undue 
clemency, based on his business and soctg! 
standing, or on pressure brought to bear 
by persons of influence will 
operation of courts into disrepute. Faith 
in the courts imperative. The com- 
mittee urges that throughout the land they 
impel public confidence of fearless, impar- 
tial acceptance of their responsibility. It 
urges that the public indicate its belief 
in the necessity for evenhanded treatment 
of offenders, and register its disapproval 
of any other course.” 


ac- 


is 


To fortify the courts and discourage ex- 
ercise of pressure to defeat justice, the 
committee recommends that minimum pen- 
alties for the graver offenses~=should be 
fixed by law, severe enough to act as a 
real deterrent. <A schedule of penalties 
including such minimum penalties for the 
more serious offenses, included in the 
report. This schedule designates as the 
major offenses reckless driving, 
while intoxicated, and evading identifica- 
tion in accidents involving personal 
jury. 


is 


in- 


The committee recognizes that fines are 
they only feasible punishment for small 
offenders, but believes they have a deter- 
ring effect if materially increased with 
each subsequent offense. Imprisonment 
it finds to be a much stronger deterrent 
than a fine and recommends more fre- 
quent use for serious offenses, including 
mandatory imprisonment for a second con- 
viction for driving while intoxicated. 


Suspension or Revocation 
Of Permits 


Suspension or revocation of 
licenses is thought, however, to be the 
strongest deterrent of all. The coimmittee 
recommends that authority to suspend or 
revoke licenses should rest solely with the 
motor vehicle administrator, but that 
courts should freely recommend such 
pensions or revocations and that 
ministrator should be required 
careful consideration to 
mendations. Mandatory suspension is rec- 
ommended for operating while intoxicated, 
for evading identification in accidents in- 
volving personal injury, and for a second 
conviction for reckless driving. 


operators’ 


the 
sus- 
ad- 
give 
such recom- 


the 
to 


all 


The committee strongly disapproves the 
fee system. It holds that neither the traf- 
fic officers nor the courts should receive 
any part of the proceeds of 
lected from traffic convictions. 


money col- 

The record keeping of the 
partment is held to he a 
part of the enforcement 
committee thinks full 
traffic convictions, 
tion of licenses, 


vehicle de- 
very essential 
program. The 
information as to 
suspension and revoca- 
and refusals to grant 
licenses should be kept in such manner as 
to at once the full record of each 
individual, and that in addition all serious 
convictions should be entered on the back 
of the operators’ license card. Where 
feasible there should exchange of de- 
tailed information between jurisdictions. 
The 
trians 


show 


be 


committee points out 
are involved in more than half of 
all personal injury accidents, and urges 
that special vigor be applied both to the 
punishment of vehicle operators violating 
the provisions affecting pedestrians, and 
of pedestrians who violate the provisions. 
The committee urges that pedestrian vio- 
lators be subjected to fines. 


that pedes- 


While the committee recognizes that the 
responsibility for enforcement rests pri- 


all 
more | 


De- | 





Even in rural districts, where there | 


to instill | 





bring the | 


| accidents. 
| committees has studied the subject 


operating | 





| fie 


; ing 


; monses to appear 








They should not work under cover, but should 
The regular police should also assist in apprehenq- 


—— 


enforcement officers, it 
opinion be organized in 


marily with the 
urges that public 


| support of enforcement through a repre- 


sentative citizens committee. Such a com- 
mittee, it is pointed out, 
publicity and understanding the public 
with regard to the enforcement system, 
can stimulate obedience to reasonable reg 
ulations and can exercise a salutary influ- 
ence upon police and courts to bring about 
evenhanded enforcement. 

Judge William McAdoo, 
Magistrate of New York, 
the committee. 


ean secure proper 


of 


Chief City 


is chairman of 


| Letter of 


Transmittal 

Chief Magistrate McAdoo's letter of 
transmittal accompanying the report said: 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Chairman, 


Conference Street and 
Safety, 
Washington, D*¢ 

Sir: In your opening adrress to the First 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety you rightly said, discussing 
the rapidly mounting accident rate: 

“There are three broad methods of ap- 
proach to remedy First, through preven- 
tion and sateq een, and second, through 
much stronger punishment for violation 
of the rights of others; third, through pub- 
lic education as to its responsibilities.” 

Discussing the second of those methods 
of approach you said further: 

“I am convinced that a large corrective 
must be more vigorous punishment. The, 
great majority of accidents are each and 
every one of them in themselves proof of 
guilt in either incompetence 
or recklessness. The time has come when 
every accident must be examined and pun- 
ishment meted out that will 
mind of the reckless the balance 
their natural lives.” 

Following the First Conference the Com- 
mittee on Enforcement was created to con- 
sider most important of the 
program for reducing street and highway 
The committee through its sub- 
under 
the three headings of organization and 
administration of enforcement, penalties 
and existing practices with respect there- 
to, and cooperation for enforcement. Its 
summarized conclusions are as follows: 


on Highway 


carelessness 


impress the 


for of 


this phase 


| Summary of 


Conclusions 

1. State laws should prescribe a uniform 
system of enforcement, to be applied in 
part by the State courts and administra- 
tive machinery and in part by the 
authorities. 

2. While persistent 
violations should be 
the ultimate objective 
tion of violations, and the vulue of warn- 
ings well as of more drastic measures 
and cumulative punishment should be util- 


local 
and flagrant traffic 
vigorously punished, 


should be elimina- 


as 


| ized. 


3. The chief duty 
police, who should be 
this work and 
structions in 
traffic smoothly, 


of traffic control 
chosen for 
in- 
conduct 

safely, 


specially 
should receive 


their 


special 
to 
and 


duties, is 


expeditiously 


but they should make arrests where neces- 


sary. 
responsible for 


The traffic patrol 
the 
They 
der Spies, 
form and openly 


police are chiefly 
apprehension of traf- 
should not work 
but should be in 


in warning, 


violations. un- 
uni- 


serv- 


cover as 
active 
summonses or arresting 
the They should 
the supervision, control and 
traffic. The regular police should in- 
structed in the traffic laws, and should ap- 
prehend or aid in apprehending violators 
of traffic laws in addition to their 
other duties. 

4. Outside 


police or 


according to 


offense. also 


in 
direction of 


assist 


be 


the 


of municipal 
special traffic 
cise functions 
the municipal 

5. For 


limits, State 
patrol should exer- 
corresponding to of 
police. 

the most serious offenses, the 
should be immediately 
jail. For lesser offenses, 
ata 
preferable. 
aids 
other 
to 


those 


of- 


fenders taken to 


court or to sum- 
specified court or 
bureau are Nonpersonal serv- 
greatly in enfore- 

regulations, and 


this method should 


ice 
ing and 
legal obstructions 
be removed. 

6. Traffic violations 
schedule of penalties, 
fectively dispose 
which constitute 
violations, thus giving 
time to deal adequately 
ous cases. 


of summonses 
parking 


bureaus, with a 
can quickly and ef- 
minor infractions, 
a large percentage of all 
the courts mofe 
with the more seri- 
The privilege of depositing and 
forfeiting collateral without trial, however, 
is strongly condemned. 


Special Traffic 
Courts 


7. Special traffic courts are recommended 
for the’ largest cities, and special traffic 
sessions of the general courts for smaller 


of 


| vidual. 


} public 
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cil’s Traffic Law Enforcement Proposals ‘Outline 


cities. Uniformity will be promoted if 
the traffic cases are handled by the small- 
est number of judges able to handle them. 

8. The courts have a large responsibility 
to instill in the public respect for the 
traffic laws by even-handed treatment of 
offenders brought before them. While 
the intent and attitude of the offender 
and his past record, should naturally be 
taken into account, undue clemency based 
on his business or social standing, or on 
pressure brought to bear by persons of 
influence, will bring the operation of the 
courts into disrepute. 

9. To fortify the courts and discourage 
exercise of pressure to defeat justice, mini- 
mum penalties for the graver offenses 
should be fixed by law, severe enough to 
act as a real deterrent. A schedule of 
penalties, including minimum penalties 
for the more serious offenses, is appended 
hereto and recommended for adoption. 

10. Fines are the only feasible penalties 
for small offenses, and probably have a 
deterring effect if materially increased with 
subsequent offense. Imprisonment 
is a much stronger deterrent than a fine, 
and more frequent use is recommended for 
serious offenses. Suspension or revocation 
of operators’ licenses probably the 
strongest deterrent, whether the holder op- 
erates vehicles for pleasure, necessity or 
as a means of earning a livelihood. Sus- 
pension should be mandatory for the most 
serious offenses, either in addition to or 
in lieu of other punishment. 

11. Authority to suspend or revoke op- 
erators’ licenses should rest solely with 
the vehicle administrator, who 
should, however, be required to give care 
ful consideration to all recommendations 
by the traffic courts for the suspension 
revocation of licenses of persons con- 
The motor administrator 


each 


is 


motor 


or 


victed. vehicle 


Associations Assisting 
Highway Conference 


The following associations have 
cooperated with the Department of 
Commerce ih organizing and financ- 
ing the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety: 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSO- 
CIATION. 

AMERICAN \|ELECTRIC 
WAY ASSOCIATION. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE. 

AMERICAN RAIL WAY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

CHAMBER OF — "7 OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

NATIONAL ASSOCI ATION 

TAXICAB OWNERS. 

NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

NATIONAL BUREAU 
U ALTY & SURETY 
WRITERS. 

NATIONAL 

Crh. 
NATIONAL § 


RAIL- 


OF 


OF CAS- 
UNDER- 


RESEARCH COUN- 


SAFETY COUNCIL. 


treatment of identical offenses in different 
communities will inevitably provoke dis- 
respect for the law. 


Prevention the Ultimate 
Objective of Enforcement 


Severe punishment undoubtedly the 
only means by which traffic vio- 
be prevailed upon to respect 
laws and _ regulations. The 
is not vengeance upon the 
the law and per- 
but his education 


is 
certain 
lators can 
the traffic 
ideal, however, 
man has 
haps caused an accident, 


who violated 


should also have the right to suspend or ere eats ceceenlbeos ep ncacoeninsslnatctacaninionetaeceansipeaiaiiaes ia clade to a point where he will refrain from prac- 


age to the commandeered automobiles or to 
other property or persons. It has been 
suggested that provision should be made 
by law fox the commandeering of cars 
in such casés, and acceptance of respon- 
sibility by the public authorities, but it 
appears that the advisability of the ex- 
tension of any such practice is doubtful 
and that it is better to leave the question 
of compensation for private parties af- 
fected, to be settled in each case by the 
legislative authorities concerned. 


General 
Police Patrol 


The general police patrol, consisting of 
foot and semetimes mounted police, may 
be either specially assigned to traffic or 
have such work included as a part of their 
general police duties. Far too little atten- 
tion is given by the police administration 
in most communities to utilization of the 
general police patrolmen in the enforce- 
ment of motor vehicle laws and regula- 
tions. The police on general duty, should 
be required to understand the traffic reg- 
ulations thoroughly and to assist in see- 
ing that they are carried out as far as it 
is possible for them to do so. This applies 
particularly to observance of the parking 
regulations, provisions regarding lights, 
@heck of visability of license plates, 
stopping of vehicles on the wrong side of 
the street or highway, observance of 
through-traffic and other compulsory stops 
and of drivers at intersections. 
These police can also frequently serve in 
cases of obviously excessive speeding by 
noting the license number and reporting 
it, with a description of the car and 
driver, together with the location and 
time, and other details regarding the of- 
fense. The same applies té¥eckless driv- 
ing, carelessness in passing signals, 


conduct 


speed 


Suggestions for Traffic Law i’ —— ieienaateie Rea eR hha Baiebaaehe 


Following are some of the recommendations for unified traffic law enforcement proposed by 


the enforcement committee of the National Conference on Street 


and Highway Safety: 


“State laws should prescribe a uniform system of enforcement, to be applied in part by the State 
courts and administrative machinery and in part by the local authorities. 


“While persistent and flagrant traffic violations should be vigorously “punished, thd ultimate objec- 
tive should be the elimination of violations, and the value of the warnings as well as of more drastic 
measures and cumulative punishment should be utilized. 


“For the most serious offenses. the offenders should be taken immediately to court or to jail. For 
lesser offenses. summonses to appear at a specified court or bureau are preferable. 


“To fortify courts and discourage exercise of pressure to defeat justice, minimum penalties for 
the graver offenses should be fixed by the law, severe enoug th to act as a deterrent.” 


revoke licenses for traffic violations or for 
known characteristics deemed sufficient to 
make the operator unsafe or incompetent. 
In all of revocation 
right of appeal ta-an impartial board or 
to a higher court should be provided for, 
but this should not act 
tion. 


cases suspension or 


as a stay of execu- 


Fee System 
Di —* ed 


42 the 
courts should receive 
ceeds of money collec 
victions. The 
forms strongly disapproved. 

13. The motor vehicle department should 

keep a permanent record of all convictions 
of traffic violations, 
eations of operators’ 
fusals to grant licenses. This information 
should kept in such a manner to 
at once the full record of each indi- 
All traffic convictions 
entered on the back of the op- 
Where feasible there should 
detailed information be- 
tween jurisdictions as to suspensions and 
revocations of licenses and convictions for 
serious traffic offenses. 

14. Much more 
should be exercised 


officers nor the 
part of the pro- 
ted from traffic con- 
in of its 


traffic 
any 


Neither 


fee system any 


is 


suspensions and revo- 
licenses and all re- 
be as 
show 
serious 
should be 
erator’s card. 


be exchange of 


and 
the 


care promptness 


in collection of 


| evidence and investigation of accidents. 


15. 
hicle causes or 
in violation of the 
owner and the 
to the penalties provided by 

16. 
hicle operators should be 
the traffic 
should be 


of a 
permits it to be operated 
traffic laws, both the 
should be subject 
law. 

motor 
required to obey 
and 
fines for 


Whenever the owner motor ve- 


operator 


Pedestrians as well as ve- 


and 
by 


rules regulations, 
punished 
failure to do so. 

17. Publie 


support of 


adequate 


be organized 


enforcement 


opinion should 
traffic 
representative 


in law 
through a citizens’ 


Such a 


com- 
committee 
publicity understanding of the 
with regard to the 
can stimulate obedience 


mittee. can 


proper 


secure 
and 
enforcement sys- 
tem, to reasonable 


can exercise a salutary 


influence upon police and courts to bring 


regulations and 
about even-handed enforcement. 
By the Committee, 
WILLIAM McADOO, 

Chairman. 
1926. 
Commissioner 
printed 


expressing 


Washington, D. C., February 1, 
McAdoo and 
submitted statements Ap- 
pendices B and ©, dissenting 
views on certain points covered in this re- 
port.) 


Full Text 
Of Report 


The full text of the 
“Uniform, 


(Judge Dill 


as 


report follows: 

impartial enforcement of rea- 
sonable requirements 
properly organized police,” 
National Conference on Street 
way Safety, “is a primary 


by adequate and 
the First 
and High- 


necessity 


said 


in re- 
ducing street and highway accidents.” 

Elsewhere in its report the First 
ference pointed to the as the sov- 
ereign political unit which can bring about 
uniformity, both the laws and 
tions affecting street and highway 
and in the enforcement 
regulations. 

While the state courts and 
tive machinery will in large 
the agencies for enforcement of the ve- 
hicle law in rural districts, enforcement in 
the cities should be delegated to the local 
courts and police, who more 
versant with the requirements of their 
respective communities. Even in the cities, 
however, the police and court procedure, 
the penalties imposed and the like should 
be based upon state law. Widely varying 


Con- 
State 
in regula- 
traffic 
of those laws and 


administra- 
measure be 


are con- 


There- 
util- 


tices which can cause an accident. 
fore the value of warnings should be 
ized to the fullest extent. 


The Police 


In line with the foregoing, police con- 
trol of motor traffic hag two major func- 
tions: First, deterrent to prevent 
violations and to check and insure mainte- 
iights and equip- 
to apprehend and bring 


of the laws and regula- 


as a 


of brakes, other 


and second, 


nance 
ment; 
to justice violators 
tions. : 

In the cities there 
three forms of traffic policemen: 
control, (2) traffic patrol, and 
police patrol. 


Traffic Control. 
traffic control, 
ner’? men, have 
recting traffic and enforcing 
tions. Their work has little 
with that of the regular police, and they 
should be men specially for their 
work and specially trained in their duties. 


are usually 
(1) Traffic 
(3) general 


larger 


—The police aquiguet to 
commonly known “cor- 
the double function of di- 


as 


the 
in common 


regula- 


chosen 


will, when 
make arrests, but their duties are primarily 
to insure the smooth flow of traffic. Their 
greatest influence can be exercised through 
insistence upon strict compliance with the 
regulations relating to the movement of 
motor and pedestrians at the 
points where they are stationed, thus pro- 
moting a certain discipline and respect for 
the law on the part of all concerned. It 
is essential to the accomplishment of this 
that their be firm, quiet and 
courteous, 

Traffic 
to the 


These officers necessary, 


vehicles 


conduct 
control officers are also assigned 
operation of electric signal systems 
but the functions 
are necessarily limited al- 
entirety to traffic control 
the enforcement of traffic 
police on the street. 


otherwise, 
officers 


their 


in towers or 
of these 
most in 

leaving 
to the 


proper 
discipline 


Traffic Patrol 
Traftie 
exercise a 
all 
the 
used 
ling 
either 


and 
range of supervision over 
motor traffic. of 
so mounted alsq be 
patrol- 


patrel police are mounted 
wide 
phases of Members 
police force 

for general 


or 


may 
police purposes, 
but, 
permanently ,or temporarily 
signed to traffic patrol duty, 
expected rform general police 


us mobile reserve, when 


as- 
they are not 
duties 


occa- 


to pe 


except in very serious cases 
turn over the 
te one of the regular 


undue diversion from their 


or on 
sions mat- 
ter involved 


without 


where they ean 
police 
traffic 
patrol duties 

The 


normally 


members of the traffic patrol are 
in uniform, which has a 
ficial effect on the discipline 

traffic and serves as a deterrent 
tions-of traffic laws and regulations. 
ase of traffic 
with of keeping their 

and thus more readily 
hending violators has been tried in 
ber 


bene- 
of motor 
to viola- 
The 
service 
identity 
appre- 
a num- 
but found undesirable, be- 
a cloak under which high- 
other criminals have been 
on their operations, stopping 
cupants of njetor vehicles, 
produces friction between 
public and the police which 
ar more than offsets any advantage 
gained. There are ample methods for ade- 
quate enforcement by the police without 
the necessity of resorting to the use of 
plain-clothes men, ‘The second of these 
reasons similarly applies to the use of 
the so-called “speed trap.” 
(in exceptional cases police officers who 
are not mounted commandeer private 
automobiles to pursue motor vehicle vio- 
lators. practice has sometimes un- 
fortunate complications in case# where, as 
will happen in such pursuit, there is dam- 


plain-clothes men for 
the 


concealed 


ides 


of localities 
it offer 
and 


able to carry 


cause 
waymen 


defenseless « 
and because 


the motoring 


This 


in congested areas and other similar of- 
fenses in violation of the reckless driving 
laws. 

In order cooperation on 
the part of the police assigned to general 
duties, a special system for instruction in 
their duties in connection with traffic work 
should be arranged. The patrolman should 
not be faced with such general instruc- 
*tions as “Enforce the traffic regulations.” 
Hie should have his attention directed at 
first to one two simple matters for 
example, to the parking regulations and 
the througheraffic stops. Subsequently, 
other traffic regulations, one after the 
other, should be added to the list to which 
he is expected to give attention, so that in 
the course of time the general policeman 
will be fully instructed in duties in 
connection with traffic control. 

The duties foot (or mounted) patrol 
specially assigned to traffic work are sim- 
ilar to those indicated above, but 
assigned to these duties should devote 
their principal attention to traffic adminis- 
tration, commg to the support of general 
law enforcement only in exceptional cases. 


Rural Police 


Outside of municipal limits, 
and special traffic patrol police should ex- 
the functions corresponding with 
those of municipal police within the cities. 
In some States such police are members 
of a special State police force, in others 
they are attached to the motor vehicle 
department and in some States both forms 
of State police are found. The same réa- 
sons for having them in uniform and in 
plain sight the highway apply as in 
the ease of municipal police. The very 
presence of uniformed officers on the high- 
Ways, even though they make no arrests, 
have been found by trial to have a salu- 
effect, whereas the system, 
whether by speed traps otherwise, 
causes irritation and public resentment 
not conducive to voluntary observance of 
the traffic laws and regulations. 


to secure proper 


or 


his 
of 


police 


State police 


ercise 


on 


tary spy 


or 


Apprehension.of 
Violators 


In the case of the most serious offenses 
the officer should arrest the offender and 
keep him in custody until turned over 
to the proper police or’court authorities. 
Such serious offenses include reckless 
drjving, driving while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor or drugs, leaving 
the scene of an accident without giving 
the name und address after causing in- 
jury to any person, and any serious offense 
under the general criminal statutes, 
as homicide, 
accident. 


such 
arising out of an automobile 
In the case of lesser offenses, 
however, summonses to appear at a spe 
cified court or bureau are preferable, both 
to relieve the offender from the humiliation 
of being classed as a criminal and to pre- 
vent congestion in the police courts. 

Immediate bodily service of a summons 
obviously desirable when possible. In 
the of parking and certain other 
violations, however, the operator is wu?- 
ually not present, ang a legal form of 
nonpersonal summons/is highly desirable. 
When the law permits iff the simplest and 
most effective way is to attach the sum- 
mons to the steering wheel or other part 
of, the motor vehicle. Another method 
which has been followed in some cases is 
to lock the vehicle by a chain. and pad- 
lock in such a way that the owner will 
have to apply to the police station or a 
police officer to have it unlocked, thus 
rendering possible a persona] summons. A 
third method which has been utilized suc- 
cessfully In some places is to have re- 
moved to a “pound” Vehicle parked in 
violation of the regulations. The Com- 
mittee does not recommend the third 


is 


CARES 





method except where no other can be 
utilized. 

The summons, whether served personally 
or nonpersonally, should be a signed or- 
der of the court to appear either in court 
or at a violations bureau. It should be 
of such form as to safeguard against its 
being destroyed or altéred tO prevent the 
matter from coming to court. It is stated 
that in one of the largest cities not more 
than 25 per cetn of thatée receiving sum- 
mons are actually brought to trial. To 
insure that all cases will come to trial the 
Committee recommends a triplicate form 
for the summons, the offender to receive 
ont part, the second part to be sent to 
the traffic court and the third to remain 
as a stub in the officer's book, to be ac- 
counted for by him. 

In cases of flight or nonacceptance of 
service of summons, apprehension becomes 
a problem similar to that’ encountered in 
the case of fugitives from justice gen- 
erally, and the same methods of apprehen- 
sion are applicable. 


Disposition of 
Cases 

Minor infractions of the traffic laws and 
regulations constitute a very large per- 
centage of all traffic cases. The Commit- 
tee believes that the percentage of per- 
sons prone to reckless driving or other 
major traffic offenses is fortunately very 
low and that the warning effect of enforce- 
ment can be accomplished in the great 
majority of cases by the simple expedient 
of a violations bureau. 

In such a bureau, as developed in De- 
troit and Kansas City, there is a prede- 
termined schedule for fines for first, second 
and subsequent offenses. If the of 
is punishable by imprisonment the sum- 
mons instructs the offender to appear in 
court. If it is not he is-instructed to ap- 
pear at the violations bureau, or send a 
representative, where, upon entering a 
plea of guilty, he may pay the scheduled 
ne. If he declines to plead guilty he must 
stand trial in eourt. This procedure 
free from the highly objectionabl 
of allowing the offender to deposit and for- 
feit as it places the 
conviction on the offender’s record. 

An objection that raised to this 
system 1s that a well-to-do offender who 
would send a_ representative with the 
amount the fine and immediately dis- 
miss the matter from his mind would be 
much more impressed by the necessity of 
appearing in court in company with other 
violators of all classes. This objection can 
largely be met by omitting from the 
ule of cases ‘that be disposed of 
the violations bureau second or 
lations which seem to indicate a 
indifference to the law. 

Where there is any considerable number 
traffic violations, particularly if 
no violations bureau to dispose 
there should 
court. Traffie violations 
different forms and 
each other in such a way 
who confine — 
traffic matters ar 


ense 


is 
practice 
collateral, inasmuch 


can be 


of 


sched- 
by 
third vio- 

habit of 


can 


of there 
of the 
special 
take 
are related to 
that judges 

attenti-n solely to 
most likely to adminis- 
ter adequate and even-handed justice 
Where th#re are sufficient cases to 
rant these courts sitting throughout the 
day and evening, at the discre- 
tion of the arresting officer, be taken to 
the court immedfately. 

In smaller cities there are not sufficient 
cases to warrant maintaining a separate 
traffic court. In such cities special traf- 
fic sessions of the regular courts are de- 
sirable. It is highly important to conserve 
the time of apprehending officers. Officers 
required to remain hours 
larly on their own time, naturally 
less likely to apprehend violators than if 
their cases can be disposed of quicly. 

Even in rural districts, there is 
any considerable amount of motor traffic, 
the desirability of traffic courts special 
traffic sessions of the regular courts is a))- 
parent to replace the country justice of 
the peace. Uniformity will be promoted, 
whether or not there is a special traffic 
court, if the traffic cases are handled by 
the smallest number of judges physically 
able to handle them. 


is 
minor be a 
traffic 
many 


eases, 


so 


war- 


cases may, 


are 


where 


or 


Responsibility of 
The Courts 

The courts have a very large responsi- 
bility to instill in the public respect for 
the traffic law. Undoubtedly many other- 
wise law-abiding citizens willfully violate 
the traffic partly because they be- 
lieve some of them unreusonable and un- 
from the viewpoint of safety, 
because they believe there 
of even-handed justice. In 
it is common knowledge that 
police officers hold up motorists in extra 
legal proceedings and extract money from 
persons who have not the time to resist 
this form of blackmail. The practice of 
“fronting” or bringing to bear on the traf- 
fie judge influence to dissuade him 
imposing a penalty commensurate with 
the offense or to cause him to dis- 
miss the case is known to’ be prevalent at 
some points. Where more traffic 
judges are required to handle the traffic 
cases they may inject their own ideas as 
to the importance of the different traffic 
provisions and impose widely varying fines 
or terms of imprisonment, that 
violator may pay one dollar and another 
ten dollars for identical offenses in the 
same jurisdiction. In rural districts local 
justices of the peace frequently misuse 
their authority purely as a means of reve- 
nue, collaborating with the 
stables, holding up tourists on 
ities and pocketing the proceeds. 

Faith in the courts is imperative. The 
Committee urges that throughout the land 
they impel public confidence 
impartial acceptance of their responsi- 
bility. It urges that the public indicate 
its. belief in the necessity for even-handed 
treatment of offenders, register its 
disapproval of any other course. It has 
noted with si.tisfaction that a traffic judge 
in a large city who declared that he made 
thousands of votes by dismissing cases 
against speeders was defeated at the next 
election. 

Even-handed treatment of offenders will 
naturally not always mean identical sen- 
tences for identical violations. The court 
should at all times take into account the 
past record of the offender in the matter 
of traffic violations, and can properly take 
into account also his apparent intent and 
attitude. Undue clemency based on his 


laws, 


necessary 
and partly 
an absence 


is 


some cities 


from 
even 


two or 


so one 


local con- 
technical- 


by fearless, 


and 


in court, particu. | 


od 


business or social standing, however, is 
bound to’create distrust among thosé€ une 
able to exercise such influence. 


Penakties 

Because of the wide range of degrees 
of guilty intent in traffic violations, as 
well as of degrees of danger to other per- 
sons and vehicles, and because of the diffl- 
culty of obtaining convictions if the pen- 
alties are too severe, most of such offenses 
should be classed as misdemeanors, for 
which only maximum fines and terms of 
imprisonment should be provided, giving’ 
the courts wide latitude in suiting the 
punishment to the offense. In the case of 
major offenses, however, which are essen- 
tially dangerous and intolerable, there 
should be minimum penalties, severe 
enough in every case to act as a real de- 
terrent, and more severe for second or 
subsequent than for first offenses. 

Except in the case of traffic infractions 
evidently committed without guilty intent, 
and not materially involving public safety, 
the Committee recommends against exer- 
cise by the courts of the power to suspend 
sentence, inasmuch as such suspension de- 
feats the purpose of the minimum pen- 
alty. This applies also to the parole sys- 
tem and to the giving of a personal bond 
to refrain from future violations. 3 

The Committee presents in Appendix x*® 
a recommended schedule of penalties. The 
major offenses for which minimum pen- 
alties are recommended are reckless driv- 
ing, operating while intoxicated or under 
the influence of drugs, and evading iden- 
tification in Cases involving personal in- 
jury. ee it 

Where violations bureaus are in opera- 
tion a schedule of penalties for minor 
violations necessary. Such a schedule 
should also cover violations of purely local 
regulations and should be prepared by 
each community to suit its needs. 

Fines.—Fines are the only feasible pen- 
alties for small offenses. The Committee 
notes a wide variance in fines for similar 
offenses. In order to be any way deter- 
rent, the courts should have a uniform 
conception of the relative importance of 
the different kinds of violations and should 
further take into account the past per- 
formance of the offender, materially in- 
creasing the punishment with each subse- 
quent offfénse. 

Absentee payment of fines for minor of- 
fenses, if controlled as previously recom- 
mended by the Committee, is believed to 
be permissible and advisable as a means 
of both relieving unintentional offenders of 
the embarrassment of going to court and 
of enabling the courts to concentrate their 
time and attention on the more serious 
cases, 

The Committee is strongly of the belief 
that neither the traffic officers nor the 
magistrates or other courts should receive 
any part of the proceeds of money collected 
from traffic convictions. It records its un; 
qualified disapproval of the fee system ing 
any\of its All traffic-law enforce- 
ment officers should be salaried. 


is 


forms. 





Imprisonment 

The Committee finds an even wider 
range in amounts of prison sentences ‘ign 
in amounts of fines, inasmuch as no prison 
sentences whatever are imposed in some 
jurisdictions and only imprisonment in de- 
fault of payment of fines in some others. 
The Committee believes imprisonment a 
much more effective deterrent than the 
levying of fines, no matter how large, and 
favors prison sentences for major offenses. 
Undoubtedly prison sentences are also 
often necessary to discipline habitual vio- 
lators. 

Suspension*or 
Revocation of License 

The Committee strongly believes that 
suspension or revocation of the operator’s 
license, whether in addition to or in lieu 
of other penalties, is a most powerful de- 
terrent to traffic’ violations. Mandatory 
suspension or revocation in addition to the 
other penalties is recommended for the 
most serious offenses. Believing in the 
efficacy of the power of suspension and re- 
| Vocation, the Committee is strongly in 
favor of the recommendation adopted by 
the First Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, that the law should require 

that no person be permitted to operate a 
J motor vehicle except when in possession 

of an operator’s license. 

A false statement, made under oath, with 
respect to an application for a license for 
vehicle or operator should be punishable 
by immediate suspension of the operator's 
license, in addition to such penalties as 
might accrue for the act of perjury. 

The Committee beligves that suspension 
rather than revocation of licenses should 
be resorted to except in the case of very 
serious or chronic offefises, in which case 
the revocation should be permanent. 

The right to suspend or revoke licenses 
should be centered in one authority, the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Mvhere a 
is required, or the 


statewide license 
thority granting the license where the 
licenses apply only to cities. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the traffic courts 
should recommend suspensions or revoca- 
tions whenever they deem it desirable in 
the public interest, and that the Commis- 
sioner should be required to give prompt 
and careful attention to such recommenda- 
tions. The Commissioner should also have 
the right to suspend or revoke licenses 
for known characteristics deemed sufficient 
to make the operator unsafe or incom- 
petent. 

In all cases of suspension or revocation 
the right of appeal to an impartial board 


or to a higher court should be ~provided 
for. 


au- 





In the case of a motor vehicle accident 
resulting in the death of any person, the 
Committee believes the license or licenses 
of the operator or operators involved in 
the accident should be suspended during 
the period of investigation. 


Records 


One of the most important parts of the 
enforcement machinery consists of the 
record of convictions of traffic violations. 
The record should be a permanent one for 
each individual and should show, besides 
his convictions, any suspension or revoca- 
tion of his license and any denial of hig 
application for a license. 


[The report of the Com 

: mi 
Enforcement of the National i 
ence on Street and Highway Safe ty 
will be continued in Monday's issue] 
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oh 


Deterimental to Domestic Marine | 
Interests House Committee Is Told | 
By Spokesman for Their Organization 


Ira Campbell Testifies Foreign Vessels Would 


- Not Be Subject to Penalticn 


Sees Possible 


Higher Raw Material Prices. 


LShipping—Exporters—lImporters— 
The attitude of the 
Owners’ 


1224.) 
American Steamship 
bill, H. R. 


7245, proposing reorganization of the De- 


Association on the 


partment of Commerce and the revision 
of “load line’ regulations, is made public 
in hearings before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine. 

Ira Campbell, of the 
questioned as follows: 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I represent the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association. We 
appreciate the opportunity at this late 
hour of presenting to you our views on 
one of the features of this bill. 

We simply desire to point out to you 
something in the bill which we think is 
going to be detrimental to American in- 
terests; first, that it is going to be detri- 
mental to the promotion of 
shipping interests, and, secondly, 
may result in increased cost to the citi- 
zens of the United States in one of the 
essential raw materials used in the United 
States. 

The bill as now drawn provides, in sec- 
tion 8, ‘“‘cargo-carrying vessels of 500 gross 
tons or over, loading at any port or 
within the United States or 
for a foreign voyage by 
carrying vessels of the 
500 gross tons or over, loading 
eign port or place for a 
shall have this load line. 


association, was 


American 
that it 


place 
its possession, 
sea,” -argo- 
States of 
at any for- 
voyage 


and ‘‘c 
United 


by sea,” 


Gutlines Trades. 

Now, there are certain trades whicn 
are universally recognized as being what 
We may class as nondangerous trades, but 
yet which would fall within the category 
or classification of foreign trades or 
eign voyages. It is the belief of our 
sociation that the load-line provisions 
should not be extended to those trades. 
The trades are those which had the spe- 
cial consideration for many years of both 
the British underwriting world and the 
American underwriting world and in re- 
spect to which special premiums are made 
by all underwriters. For example, the 
standard form of British policies contains 
this clause: 

To return 16 shillings and 6 pence net 
per cent on expiry and arrival, if during 

_ the whole of the insured voyage the ves- 

sel shall have been engaged within the 
following limits: Between ports or places 
on the Atlantic coast of the United States 
of America, and or ports and or places on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and or ports and or 
places in Mexico, and or the West Indies, 
Send or Central America, and or South 
America, not south of the River Platte 
district. 

The American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cate, which was fathered by this com- 
mittee back in 1920, in its policy, carries 
this warranty: 

Subject to instituted trade warranties 
attached to return one-half per cent if 
no trans-Atlantic voyage is made. 


The CHAIRMAN, (Rep. Scott, Alpena, 
Mich.) You are reading from insurance 
policies, are you not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: What provision is 
made by the British load-line law in rela- 
tion to any exemption? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: The British load line 
had nothing to do with this exemption. 
These are provisions for rebates by the 
underwriters if the vessels are confined to 
certain trading limits, and they are made 
because through the years of experience 
the underwriters have come to recognize 
those trades aS nondangerous trades. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; but that is a 
matter of personal contract between the 
owner or operator and the insurance com- 
pany? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: They are matters of 
personal contract, in that they are at- 
tached to the policies between the under- 
writers and the assured, but they are em- 
bodied in provisions which go into all 
policies. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I understood you 
correctly—and I simply want to expedite 
your presentation, if I can properfy—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: TI understood your 
observation to be directed with a view to 
making an exception of certain ships op- 
erating in certain waters? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: In the law? 


Stresses Business Situation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Well, I am submit- 
ting it to the committee. What I am 
trying to do is to lay before the commit- 
tee what the business situation is and 
leave it to the committee to determine how 
it is going to meet the situation. Whether 
it would want to meet it by writing some- 
thing into the act or whether the situa- 
tion would be met through regulations 
promulgated by the Department of Com- 
merce, I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN: My inquiry was this: 
I asked you how the situation was met 
now and you gnswered by saying no ex- 
ception was made in the British load line 
law in relation to any particular trade 
in any particular waters. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: And obviously it fol- 
lows, then, without injuiry, if it is cov- 
ered, that it must be covered by regula- 
tion. Is there anything in this bill which 
would preclude a uniform situation pre- 
vailing in connection with ships? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not know what 
is running through your mind. The 
British load line law has nothing to do 
with these particular trades. 

Rep. O'CONNELL, Providence, R. I.: 
The inquiry of the chairman is a very 
perginent one, it seems to me. Your con- 
ae | ?is certain American vessels ought 
to be exempted from having a load line. 


for- 


as- 


Now the chairman asks you whether there 
is any exemption in the British law for 
sort of vessels—in the law itself? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I think not. 

Rep. DAVIS, Tullahoma, Tenn.: And 
still the British underwriters give a special 
rate for vessels in certain trades? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: The British under- 
writers give a special rate for vessels in 
certain trades. 

Mr. DAVIS: Now, 
how could a load 
those rates that 
writer? 


any 


point raised is 
interfere with 
the under- 


the 
line law 
accorded by 


Denies Rate Interference. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: It won't interfere 
with the rates. I am not discussing that: 
I am pointing out to you that the under- 
writers, through making the rebate, have 
recognized there certain trades—that 
is, particular trades—which are classified 
as being nondangerous trades, and, being 
nondangerous trades, we think they should 
be exempted from the application of this 
load line bill which you 
For instance, that load bill only 
tends to foreign These trades 
which are recognized by the underwriting 
world being 


are 


are preparing. 


line ex- 
vessels. 
as no more dangerous than 
the coastwise trade in our opinion should 
likewise be exempted. 
Mr. DAVIS: Now, 
if it is overloaded? 
Mr. CAMPBELL: 
saying, of 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
law 


any ship is unsafe 


That goes without 
course. 
DAVIS: Yes. 
CAMPBELL: 
O'CONNELL: Under the British 
they still grant special rates for 
same class of vessels, do they 

Mr. CAMPBELL: _No; the law has noth- 
ing to do with the rates at all; 
are fixed by the underwriters. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Well, 
underwriting associations 
rates to vessels engaged 
of trade, do they 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: And the British law 
has no exemption for any vessel so far 
as the load line is concerned; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Then if we have no 
exception in our law, what is to prevent 
the underwriters from granting special 
rates, just the same as the British under- 
writing associations grant special 
for vessels engaged in certain 
trade or certain waters—anything? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I did not make my- 
self clear to you. I do not claim they 
do; I am not talking about whether we 
are going to get a rebate on the premiums, 
or not; what I am pointing out to you, 
from the experience of the underwriting 
world as expressed in this clause, is the 
nondangerous character of these particu- 
lar trades. 

LARSEN, Dublin, Ga.: What you 
want is an exception to the load line law? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Exactly. As I say, 
the American hull form of insurance, and 
the insurance written by this group of 
American underwriters, called the Amer- 
ican Syndicate, which was organized after 
long hearings by this committee, 
tains in its policy the following 
sions: 


That is obvious. 


this 
not? 


he rates 
British 


special 
kinds 


the 
grant 
in certain 
not? 


That is correct. 


rates 
kinds of 


tep. 


con- 
provi- 


“Warranty that the vessel shall be en- 
gaged in trading between ports and(or) 
places on the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States of America, including ports and(or) 
places on the Gulf of Mexico and(or) 
ports and(or) places in Mexico; and(or) 
in Central America, and(or) in the West 
Indies and the Caribbean Sea, as far south 
as Demarirez.” 


Explains Rebates. 

They also provide on the expiration of 
the policy to make a return of 85 cents 
on the vessels that, during the currency 
of this insurance, remain within 
limits. The difference between the posi- 
tion taken by the British underwriters 
and the American underwriters, then, is 
this, that the American underwriters say 
we will make a rebate on your premiums 
if you will confine your vessels, during 
the period of the policy, to ports on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, Mex- 
ico, the Gulf of Mexico, Central America, 
and the Caribbean Sea, not farther south 
than Demarirez, and thé British extend 
the limit as far south as the River Platte. 

Now, then, the granting of those re- 
bates, as I say, is the expression of the 
underwriting world, expression of the 
shipping world, in recognition of the fact 
that those trades are not to be classified 
as dangerous trades. We, therefore, think 
that this law, either in the statute itself 
or by proper control through the Depart- 
ment of Commierce, the load line, should 
not be extended to include those particu- 
lar trades and that those trades should 
be exempted from its application, or 
otherwise properly dealt with, just 
exactly as the coastwise situation is being 
dealt with in this bill. 


those 


Two Classes of Business. 
There are certain classes of business, 
two very large pieces of business, carried 
on in those particular trades. The first is 
the sugar business coming back from 
Cuba and the other West Indies Islands 
to the United States. As you know, in 
the past the sugar business has been very 
largely confined to Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish vessels, which have been time- 
chartered and otherwise chartered for the 
carriage of that sugar from the West 
Indies to the United States. It has been 
practically impossible for American-flag 
ships to compete in that trade. You have 
all heard about that in your merchant ma- 
rine investigation. During the war, how- 
ever, the United States did build a large 
number of so-called lake-type vessels, or 


. 


small-type vessels, of the United 


States Shipping board has now sold, 


which 
i be- 
lieve, in excess of 100 and maybe running 
up to 150, not including those that Mr. 
Ford bought. If this law stands as it is 
now and it is promulgated in force by the 
department as it is now, the American 
ships going out to Porto Rico will not come 
under the requirements of the law; but 
American ships going out to Cuba, or go- 
ing out to Haiti, or Santo Domingo, or 
those other islands from which the sugar 
is gathered will come under this law and 
they will need to comply with the load- 
line requirements. Now, that does not 
affect the cargo going out, because they 
are practically going with no cargo going 
out with those vessels; they go out light. 
Similarly, the Norwegian vessels and the 
Swedish vessels engaged in that trade are 
going out light. So that there will be no 
practical application of the provisions of 
the first section to Norwegian and Swed- 
ish vessels, because they go out in ballast; 
they do not load in United States ports. 
They largely go out in ballast, that 
section 1, applying to vessels loading in 
ports of the United States, would not have 
any practical application. But 
sels all go and come back to the United 
States in competition, and the American 
ship owhers, who want to use their ships 
in the sugar trade homeward, are having 
the devil’s own time trying to 
ships under the American 
tition with these cheaper Norwegian and 
Swedish and they can not do it. 
Now, if you pass the bill as it is now and 
put it in force as it is now, 
to have a 


so 


those ves- 


operate 
flag in compe- 


ships, 


you are going 
on the American 
bound in the sugar 
trade, are going to have Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Norwegian vessels with the load 
line bound home. If the American vessel 
comes in loaded below her marks, 
going to be subject to the penalties of this 
bill, she violates it; but if the 
Danish Swedish Norwegian 
sels load below their marks, they won't be 
subject to the penalties of this bill. 


load line put 
homeward 
you 


vessels 
and 
she is 


because 


and and ves- 


Swedish Competition. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why 
Mr. CAMPBELL: Because 
not provide 


not’ 
the bill does 
for it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, 
Mr. CAMPBELL: 1 
it does not. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
tant. 
Mr. 
for it. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
the Swedish and Danish ships now 
ating in competition with the 
ships have their load line? 
Mr. CAMPBELL: 
comply with it, 


yes: it does. 


beg your pardon; 


That is very impor- 


CAMPBELL: You can not provide 


You will admit that 
oper- 
American 


Yes; but they do not 
and there is no penalty 
you can provide for that ship loading 
below her marks if she comes into the 
United States without her marks sub- 
merged. She can load below her marks 
with stores and water and bunkers, and 
like that, and when she comes into the 
United States, if she is up to the load line 
you can not touch her. Their ships do 
not go home every year; they are not un- 
der the supervision of the Swedish and 
Danish governments. Furthermore, the 
Swedish and Danish governments are be- 
hind those ships; they know those ships 
and trades are very vital to the mainte- 
nance of the merchant marine of those 
countries, and there is no close supervi- 
sion exercised over them. The result is, 
despite the fact they have those markings 
on their sides, they are operated in utter 
disregard of the markings, and they are 
coming in and have been coming in loaded 
beyond those markings when they start 
from the foreign ports. Now, you can 
not touch that situation in this bill, and 
you do not propose to touch it. 


Mr. McKEOWN: Does the United 
States have the power to correct that sit- 
uation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not think so. 

Mr. McKEOWN: Can that vessel clear 
out of our ports after having violated the 
load-line faw? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: She has not violated 
any law of the United States. You can 
not extend the law of the United States 
beyond the 3-mile limit, unless it is the 
12 miles on booze under the treaty. 

Mr. McKEOWN: Can they come 
our ports loaded below their marks? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: When they come 
into our ports they are not loaded below 
their marks. She will load below her 
marks and then consume water, consume 
stores, and bunkers in the meantime. 

Mr. LARSEN: She starts out in an il- 
legal condition and gets here in a legal 
condition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 
legal about it. 

Mr. LARSEN: 1 mean under our law. 


Violation Explained. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: It would be under 
our law, but we can not govern the world, 
unfortunately. The practical result of 
that is going to be to place an additional 
handicap on the American flagship that 
is trying to survive in that particular 
trade, and there is no possible way you 
can avoid it. 

Mr. KEOWN: If an American boat 
loaded over its load line for a foreign port, 
it would violate the law. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes; 
could not do it. She would be subject 
to the penalty, don’t you see. That is 
one phase of the situation ‘with a very 
important trade. 

The other business is the oil business. 
You all know too well that the oil re- 
sources of the United States are being 
rapidly exhausted. 

Mr. LARSEN: Before you leave that 
other, supposing that the rules and reg- 
ulations were to take into consideration 
just the point you make, do you not 
reckon they would probably place the load 
line in a different position on ships en- 
gaged in that kind of a service? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: That may be true. 

Ir. LARSEN: Is not that contemplated? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Let me come to the 
situation you have made in your bill. In 
your bill you tie this in. 

Mr. LARSEN: If I understand the load 
line might be proper for one class of 
service—I think Mr. Petersen said that a 
load line might be put on a ship suitable 
for one class of service, and yet if it was 
put in another service it would be suitable. 


into 


There is nothing il- 


an American boat 


my thought it be 


taken that 

Mr. CAMPBELL: This is subsect@p 2: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed in to the 
vessels defined in subsection 1 (a) and (b) 
of this section to establish by regulations 
from time to time in general accordance 
with the practice of the principal maritime 
nations the load water lines and marks.” 

You have to conform to the general 
regulations of the other nations. In other 
words, you are going to let the other na- 
tions, which are in a majority in this 
situation, regulate what would be the load 
line that would be put upon the vessel in 
that trade, and then not 
going into their own ports, violating their 
own domestic law, and being from 
the supervision of the home governments, 
and competing in a trade where we are 
turning heaven and earth trying to stick 
in the trade, and as against 
tion of the Americans, trying to 
build up in the trade, you are going to find 
that they are going to have the edge 
the American ships in 
is what worries us. 


Therefore it is 
of in 


might 


care regulation. 


respect 


those vessels, 


away 


the competi- 
who are 


on 


that trade. That 


Returns to Oil Trade. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think 
important. I 


whether or not we can not 
tion, 


your sugges- 


tion is am wondering 
meet the situa- 
without the necessity of inserting the 
exception you suggest. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I want 
cuss how to meet it, now. May I go on 
and finish the situation about the oil trade, 
because you have two trades to deal with. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you allow me to 
follow that up right here, so that it will be 
connected. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 
don. 

The 
in so 


do not 


to dis- 


Yes; | beg your par- 
CHAIRMAN: At 
far as British ipetition is 
cerned, a British ship loading in 
port for the United Sta 
amination the 
consul. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
that is the practice. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: If he 

The CHAIRMAN: If 
although she is bound American 
port, is overloaded, that determination is 
within the province of the Now, 
in the illustration you make, of competi- 
tion between Norwegian and Swedish 
ships, with American ships coming out of 
Cuba bound for an American port, if that 
Swedish or Norwegian ship is loaded in ex- 
cess of the laws of Sweden or Norway, 
what would prevent our bringing the at- 
tention of the State Department to that 
fact and having the State Department 
call the attention of the State Departments 
of Norway and Sweden to the fact that 
their consul in Cuba is allowing Swedish 
or Norwegian ships, bound for a United 
States port, to load in violation of the 
laws of the country under which the par- 
ticular ship is operating? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 
stop our doing so? 

The CHAIRMAN: 


Mr. CAMPBELL: 
stop our doing so, 


the present time, 


cor con- 
a foreign 
tes is subect to ex- 
on part of the British 
If he wants to. 


That is the custom; 


wants to. 
that British 
for an 


ship, 


consul. 


You ask what is to 

Yes. 

There is nothing to 
but it would not get 
you anywhere. Furthermore, you are not 
going to have the State Department at- 
tempting to watch all of the ships and 
trying to regulate all that business out 
there. Furthermore, even if they could do 
it, it is no guarantee that the next ship 
that comes along won't snitch on us. The 
ships are loaded at night, they depart at 
night, they depart in stormy weather, they 
depart from out of the way places, and no 
consul, 100 miles away, could watch them. 
Experience shows that they do it and ex- 
perience shows they are not going to cut 
their own throats if they can avoid it. 

The CHAIRMAN: But all ships have to 
clear. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: We are going to get 
into a war with them if we do it. 


Charges Other Violations. 


The CHAIRMAN: If that British ship, 
although she is bound for an American 
port, is overloaded, that determination is 
within the province of the consul. Now, 
in the illustration you make, of competi- 
tion between Norwegian and Swedish 
ships, with American ships coming out of 
Cuba, bound for an American port, if that 
Swedish or Norwegian ship is loaded in 
excess of the laws of Sweden or Norway, 
what would prevent our bringing the at- 
tention of the State Department to that 
fact and having the State Department call 
the attention of the State Departments of 
Norway, and Sweden to the fact that their 
consul in Cuba is allowing Swedish or 
Norwegian ships, bound for a United 
States port, to load in violation of the laws 
of the country under which the particular 
ship is operating? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 
stop our doing so? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: There is nothing to 
stop our doing so, but it would not get 
you anywhere. Furthermore, you are not 
going to have the State Department at- 
tempting to watch all of the ships and try- 
ing to regulate all that business out there. 
Furthermore, even if they could do it, it 
is no guarantee that the next ship that 
comes along won't snitch on us. The ships 
are loaded at night, they depart at night, 
they depart in stormy weather, they de- 
part from out of the way places, and no 
consul, 100 miles away, could watch them. 
Experience shows that they do it and ex- 
perience shows they are not going to cut 
their own throats if they can avoid it. 

The CHAIRMAN: But all ships have to 
clear. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: We are going to get 
into a war with them if we do it. 


You ask what is to 


Other Violations. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have 

any trouble with the British. 
Mr. CAMPBELL: You do not know; 
you do not know how much the British 
ships are violating that law. You do not 
know what they are doing down in the oil 
trades, and various other trades. They are 
out to survive; they have to have their 
ships survive, and they are going to turn 
every possible trick they can, and the 
trouble is, you are going to put every 
American ship owner in this sugar trade 
in a position where he will be helpless; 
you are just simply adding that much 
more of a burden to him. The American 
Government is encouraging American oil 


not had 


j 
/ 
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Extension of Rules to Nondangerous 
Trades Opposed; Special Insurance 
Rates of Underwriters Are Discussed 


companies to go down into Colombia and 
Venezuela and acquire concessions to ex- 
ploit the oil there, so as to bring it to the 
United States to be refined, and to 
and supplement the exhaustion of 
own resources and, at the same time, 
give us a cheap fuel. The experience of 
the American tankers—and you will hear 
from these men who are engaged in the 
business and I simply have to tell you 
from what I have been told and observed 
in the course of years—will show you that 
they have lately carried oil in these tank 
ships, with their ships loaded with 
10 to 15 per cent more than what 
British Board of Trade load line 
permit, in this particular trade, with 
knowledge of the underwriters they 
doing it, with the underwriters providing 
that they will give them a rebate on their 
premium if they will confine their 
to that trade. All right. If you 
load line now upon these tankers, 
is going to conform to the 
tice of all the nations, going to 
have a load line that will be established 
not to the peculiar 
exigencies of that trade, 
which is deterntined by 
under conditions which 
throughout the world. 

Take England: The amount of close-in 
trade that England has with her ships 
in and about the islands, cr about the 
Cintinent, with the/deep-sea ships, or ships 
of this all, is comparatively in- 
significant compared with the Ameri- 
can trade in the same limits. The Eng- 
lish load lines—I believe I correct in 
stating—are fixed to meet the necessities 
of the deep-seas, overseas, far-distant, off- 
shore trade. Her ships that are tapping 
the fields of Venezuela are carrying oil 
not to the United States, so far as England 
is concerned; they are carrying it not only 
across the Atlantic, but bringing oil from 
India, from Turkey, from Persia. They 
are on long voyages. Her load-line regu- 
been’ developed in the light 
of the experience with long overseas voy- 
ages. That is true of the Norwegian ships; 
it is true of the Scandinavian ships: it 
was true of the German ships. They are 
engaged in this long overseas trade, and 
the load lines that have been developed 
by those countries—I think the experts 
will tell you that their rules are the prod- 
uct of the experience in that kind of trade. 
Now, then, if you should apply to the 
American tanker today the load lines that 
are in general force in England and these 
other countries, you are going to cut down 
the carrying capacity of the American ship 
by 10 or 15 per cent. What is that going 
to result in? That is going to result in 
increasing the cost of the raw material 
to the American manufacturer and to you 
and me who happen to operate automo- 
biles and like of that. In addition to that, 
it is going to result in placing on the 
American ships just that much more of 
a handicap in this differential in the cost 
of operating British and American ships, 
because that law can be made applicable 
and enforced against the American ship 
if she overloads in one of those ports and 
comes into a United States port and can 
not be made to apply to the British ship, 
the German ship, the Norwegian, or any 
of these other ships, if they overload or 
load below their marks with their bunk- 
ers, with their water; and then when 
they come into an American port, they 
are right down to their marks. 


our 


some 
the 
rules 
the 


are 


ships 
put a 
which 
general prac- 
you are 


and 
line 
trade 


conditions 
but a load 
general 

are applicable 


meet 


class at 


as 


am 


lations have 


Amendments Sought. 
then, we submit to you that is a 
practical business situation with which 
you are confronted. It presents a situa- 
tion where in two essential foreign trades 
of the United States, one of which cer- 
tainly ought to belong to American ships, 
and that is the sugar trade, and we cer- 
tainly ought to carry as much of that oil 
as possible from those countries in Ameri- 
can ships, if you want an American mer- 
chant marine, if you want tankers to safe- 
guard your needs, this law ought to be 
amended in such a way that you are go- 
ing to protect your American ships. And 
you are not going to do it in this way. 
Now, then, either the statute should be 
amended so as to protect us against this, 
either by extending the exemption to ex- 
clude these trades, which are recognized 
by the insurance world, or we ought to 
know that the Department of Commerce, 
in promulgating these rules, will promul- 
gate such rules as will give us this pro- 
tection. We can not stand idly by and 
see the carrying capacity of those ships 
cut down by 10 or 15 per cent, when in 
all the years and years of experience we 
have had we find those ships are abso- 
lutely safe and properly manned, as they 
are. 

Now, this is the picture of what worries 
us about this bill, from a business point 
of view. 

There is one other provision of the bill 
we would like to see changed, and that is 
that the act not be made effective until 
six months after the rules are promul- 
gated, instead of attempting to fix the 
time from the date of passage of the bill; 
because it is going to take some months 
after the passage of the bill to prepare 
and promulgate those rules, and we do 
not know how long that will be; it may 
take six months or it may take nine 
months, or it may take a year, and then 
we should be allowed a reasonable time to 
comply with the rules. 

Mr. McKEOWN: After the promulgation 
of the rules. 


Now, 


Inspection Service. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. There is just 
one other point we make. We are sug- 
gesting no change in the bill to meet it, 
but the bill proposes to abolish the office 
of the Supervising Inspector General of 
the Steamboat Inspection Service. The 
American shipowners have found that the 
American inspection service is probably 
as fine and as thorough-going a service as 
could possibly be organized. The men 
who have maintained that service have 
not only been men of intelligence, men 
who have known their business, but they 
have been practical men, they have been 
reasonable men, and they have succeeded 
in working out rules to enforce the 
statutes which have made them very effi- 
cient, which have surrounded the shipping 
business with every possible safeguard for 
safety, and at the same time they have 
carried on their business in such a way 
that they have assisted the development 
of business rather than in any way im- 
peding it. We have the greatest confi- 





Witness Gives 


Association Views on Effect Revi- 


sion of Law Would Have on American-Owned 


Ships and Those of All Other Lands. 


dence in the Department of Commerce, in 
the Secretary, and in the officials of the 
Department of Commerce; but want 
to take of saying to this 
fact 
office, 
with practi- 
srchant 


we 
the opportunity 
the they 
abolishing that particular 


to see the 


committee, in view of are 


we hope 
same type of men, 
cal business experience in in¢ 
ping, put at the head of the 
make no suggestion at all about it, 
whether anything should 
bill or but we do like 
partment know how 
want to see the 
there 


the 


ship- 
We 


as to 


service, 
be said in your 
de 
We 
have, 
coopera- 
ship- 


to have the 
feel about it. 
thing# go as they 

has been 


not; 
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because splendid 
tion in 
ping. 


promotion of American 


There are with me here 
from three of the principal oil companies 
which primarily deeply 
interested in this Caribbean Sea oil tr 
If you care to hear them, I 
Kennedy; of the Gulf Refining Co.; 
Garwood, of the Pan American; 
Hand, of the Standard of New 
would be glad to give you their experience 
on this situation. 


three gentlemen 
are interested or 
ade. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Jersey, 


am sure 


and 


Mr. O'CONNELL: I 
Campbell, 


interested, Mr. 
in the first statement you made. 
It has been testified here that there is as 
much 


am 


there is in 
not 
arbi- 


difference in 
individuals, and* that a 
be established by officer by 
tary rule, but the character of the 
the construction of the the nature 
the route in which it travels, 
all factors to be considered in 
lishing the load line. If that is so, 
anything in this act which would prevent 
the Secretary of Commerce, when he estab- 
lishes a load line for vessels engaged in 
this particular trade, taking all those fac- 
tors into consideration and placing the load 
lines on those vessels so that the Ameri- 
can merchant will be protected, 
taking into consideration always the ques- 
tion of safety? But if the question of 
safety is to be thrown overboard and for- 
gotten entirely— 

Mr. CAMPBELL: 

Mr. O'CONNELL (continuing): They 
ought not to be allowed to compete with 
other nations if they are going to forget 
all about the question of safety. Now, is 
there anything in this bill which will pre- 
vent him from fixing load lines on those 
vessels engaged in those routes and trades 
which would prevent other maritime na- 
tions acting entirely on the same princi- 
ple? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: My 
yes; my candid answer 
I do not know whether you a lawyer 
or not, but if you are a lawyer, I would 
like to have you tell me what subsection 
2 means. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Well, I refer 
section 2 of section 8, which permits the 
Secretary to make these rules and regu- 
lations. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Read the 
in accordance with the practice of 
principal maritime nations. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: 

Rep. BRIGGS, Galveston: 
“in general accordance”; it 
“in strict accordance.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL 

Mr. BRIGGS: It 
latitude. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Not as ag 3 
would be satisfied with, because you can 
not be in general accordance and out of 
accord. I do not believe you will find that 
england or any of these people are fix- 
ing load lines with respect to specific 
trades. 


ships 
load 


as 
line can 
any an 
vessel, 
vessel, 
of its cargo, 
are estab- 


is there 


marine 


Nobody wants that. 


own opinion is 
is I do not know. 
are 


to sub- 


of it— 
the 


rest 


Yes. 
But it 


does 


says 
not say 
That is true. 


leaves a rather wide 


wide 


Department’s Authority. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: The 
raised here, and is has been 
gentleman from the department, that all 
of those things are factors to taken 
into consideration—the construction of the 
vessel, the business in which it is en- 


point has been 
testified by 


be 


| gaged, whether it is carrying one sort of 


cargo or another sort of cargo, and that 
the Secretary will take all of those things 
into consideration. Now, so long as he 
always keeps in mind the question of 
safety, which is of equal importance to 
other considerations, it seems to me, un- 
der this section, he could have a load line 
established at such a point as would per- 
mit those vessels still to engage in that 
trade, in competition with vessels of other 
countries. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: All right. If the de- 
partment intends to do that and will do 
it, and you people will amend your bill so 
that there can be no question about their 
having the right .to do it, you are going 
to meet the situation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: If he would have the 
power to do that under this bill, 
would be satisfied? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not see how he 
would have the power to do that under 
this bill because you say he has to do it 
in accordance with the practice of other 
nations, when other nations do not do it. 
I want you to give proper power to the 
department in that respect. 

Mr. DAVIS: Your 
out the language “in accordance with the 
practice of other maritime nations;” is 
that it—so as to leave him absolutely free 
to adopt his own regulations? It that 
your suggestion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Frankly, 
would prefer to see done— 

Mr. BRIGGS: Mr. Campbell, as I under- 
stand it, what you desire is practically the 
amendment of this bill in subsection 1 of 
section 8 by substituting the word 
seas’’ before the word ‘‘foreign’’? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: No; because we 
get into a lawsuit there again,-you see. 

Rep. McKEOWN, Ada, Okla.: 


you 


Suggestion is to cut 


what I 


“over- 


may 


2f Congress 


should make at sea the primary 
cause, and included for that purpose boats 
and boats engaged 
in the trades to which you refer, and omit 
the lumber schooners off the west coast, 
they could do that—fix load lines for that 
in one section and then leave to 
the Department of Commerce for the ships 
engaged in the other foreign services to be 
covered by this general regulation. Would 
not that take care of the situation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not think so. In 
the first place, the American shipowner is 
just as much interested in safety as any 
other We think we are just as 
good citizens as the people who are in the 
the farming busi- 
or like of 


safety 


in the coastwise trade 


purpose 


citizen. 


automobile business or 
ness or the 


that. 
Mr. McK EOWN: 
Mr. CAMPBELL: 
ships lost. 
making 
a very 


drugstore business, 


I do not doubt it. 

We do not want our 
Furthermore, as a question of 
money in the business, we have 
material interest in safety. Why? 
Because, if we send our ships to sea in an 
unseaworthy condition and they meet with 
and if there happens to be a 
heavy loss of life, I am afraid, with a com- 
pany of means, with the loss of the 
right to limit our liabilities, we would go 
up against enormous liabilities. Also, most 
of the men engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness are men who have grown up in the 
business from the decks; they are just as 
much interested in trying to protect their 
men’s lives as they were in being protected 
when they were sailors, and the same with 
So that the Amer- 
ican shipping man is interested in safety; 
but you not find an American ship- 
ping man, in my judgment, who believes 
the establishment of a load line is neces- 
sary in our coastwise shipping. 

Calls It Line of Safety. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Theoretically, 
load line is a line of safety? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Theoretically, it is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: But you want to be 
permitted to load your vessels engaged in 
this particular trade beyond the load line 
or below the line of safety? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not say that. 
Just think what you ardmasking of me, 
You say the American shipowner—I am 
speaking for them, and that I want to 
load my ship so that I can go out and 
drown women and children. I do not 
want to do that, I do not think. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: I do not make that 
suggestion at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: You say I want to 
load below the line of safety. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: If the load line is the 
line of safety, you do not want to be bound 
by the load line and you do not want to be 
included in this law, because you want to 
be able to load your vessel above the line 
that would be marked if that law applied 
to your vessel; is not that so? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: No. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: That is what I gather 
from your point of view. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Let me see if I can ex- 
press what 


disaster, 


any 


respect to passengers. 


can 


the 


is the view. The load line 


has grown up in the overseas trade, is a 


product of the overseas trade. “If you will 


go back into the history of the countries 


that have enacted it and put it into force, 
you will see where the majority of the 
ships they operated have been operating 
on the deep sea—long voyages. The Ameri- 
can coastwise business is confined to ships 
which are operating close to the coast, 
under the shelter and protection of the 
coast, where ports of refuge are only a 
few miles distant, and where good weather 
prevails the greater part of the year, where 
the ships are under the close and constant 
observation of the owners and managers 
of the vessels, so that they can see if they 
are kept up in proper condition, where 
the owners and operators of the vessels 
have an opportunity to observe the way 
the vessels are loaded by their masters, 
none of which conditions prevail in the 
long overseas trade in which these other 
nations are engaged or in the long over- 
seas trade in which we are engaged when 
we go into it. 

Furthermore, the American ship is 
supervised with the finest, most rigid in- 
spection service in the world. There is no 
other country that has anything\to coém- 
pare with it. Your steamboat inspectors 
are constantly having these vessels under 
observation and are maintaining them in 
good condition. Again, every master of 
an American ship has to be an American 
citizen, and we believe the masters of 
American ships are the best seamen in 
the world, and we think this last winter 
has demonstrated it. Now, then, so far as 
the coastwise trade is concerned, confined 
to waters where you do not get the deep 
surges of the offshore trade, where you do 
not get the heavy weather that you do in 
the North Atlantic trade and the North 
Pacific trade, or out to Australia, or to 
South Africa, where you do not get that 
weather, where you are operating on short 
voyages between those ports with the 
Government having constant supervision 
of vessels, we say that you are entirely 
safe in leaving the question of the loading 
of those vessels to the judgment of the 
American masters, who are listened to by 
American owners. And because we be- 
lieve that we won’t load beyond the mark 
of safety. Furthermore, if yuu were go- 
ing to put a Plimsoll mark on the side of 
American ships in the coastwise trade, 
you could not put it on and have it put 
on there by standards which are going to 
be established to conform to the general 
practice of other maritime nations. That 
is the second proposition. That would be 
suicidal, and it is unnecessary, and the 
history of the American merchant marine 
justifies that statement without questien, — 
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of Detroit, Mich. Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. 
back S. Rept. 278. 

if. 
R. 8771; Mr. McLeod. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 363. House. 

of Columbia: Bathing beaches, 
establish two in. Passed House Feb. 9, 
1926. ~ 

Library, amend act establishing. 
S. 2673. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. 
Referred to District of Columbia Feb. 
18, 1926. Reported Mar, 3, 1926; Report 
No. 447. Mar. 9, passed House. 
Passed Senate Mar. 1, 1926, Mar. 2, 
ferred H. Com. Dist. of Col. Mar. 
amended, passed House. 

Flag for, create commission to procure 
design for distinctive. §. 1115. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Dis- 
trict of Columbia ‘Feb. 17, 1926. 
Norfolk and Portsmouth 
bridge. H. R. 7093; Mr. Deal. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 387. House. 
River: Lauderdale County, Ala., 
bridge. H. R. 8386; Mr. Almon. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926. House. 


re- 


9, 


Fore River Shipbuilding Co., carry out 


findings of Court of Claims in case of. 
S. 1886. Passed Senate Ieb. 17, 1926. 
Referred to Claims F'eb. 18, 1926, House. 
1137, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Belgium to 
the Government of United States 
America, Dee. 15, 1925 Smoot, 


>, Mr, Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


Interstate | 
1926. 
378. 
Couzens. 
Joint resolution authorizing the Federal | 


| Mitchell, Col, 


of | 


without amendment. | 


7 


———— 


Czechoslovakia, H. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
Esthonia, me KH. 776; . Mr. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
S. 1135, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Re- 
public of Esthonia to the United States. 
Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Committee on 
Finanee, without amendment. 

Italy. H. R. 6773; Mr, Burton. 
House Jan. 15, 1926. 

Latvia. H. FR. 6776: Mr. 
House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Rumania, = 
Passed House Jgn, 

Fox River, 
County. H. 

Public 

Elgin, State and Main Streets Bridge. 
1305. Passed Senate Keb. 1,41926. 
ferred to Interstate and Foreign 
merce Feb. 2, 1926. Reported Feb. 
1926; Report No. House. 

Hawaii: Hana, 
and power 
Mr. Jarrett. 
Jan.8, 1926. 

Interior Department: Appropriations 1927. 
H. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Reported 
from appropriations Jan, 5. 11926; Re- 
port No. 37. Passed House Jan. 11, 
1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- 
tions Jan. 12, 1926, 

International Conference of Soil Science, 
extend invitation to. H. J. Res. 147; 
Mr. Eaton. Reported from Foreign 
Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418. 
TLlouse, 

Interstate 


6777; Mr. Burton. 


R. 


Burton. 


Passed 


Burton. Passed 


6772; Mr. 
16, 1926 
Illinois: (Bridges) 
R. 5420; Mr. Reid 
Law No. 13. 


Burton. 


Ixane 

of Illi- 
nois. 
Ss. 
te- 
Com- 
11, 
270. 
authorize electric light 
project H. R. 4799; 
Reported from Territories 
Report No. 72. House. 


at. 


Commerce: Pure food act, 
amending, S. 481. Passed Senate Jan. 
30, 1926. Referred to Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 1, 1926, House. 

Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr. 
Smith. To amend Sec. 4 of the inter- 
State commerce act. amended. Feb. 
2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on a 
state Commerce, with Amendment. 

Mr. Gooding. To amend Sec. 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. Jan. 23, 

1926, Mr. Gooding, Committee on Inter- 

state Commerce, without amendment. 

state Commerce, amendment. 

Sen. 3286 Mr. Mayfield to amend freight 

rates Referred 

to S. Mar. 

309. 


as 


O75, 


without 


in case. of emergency. 

Com. Interstate 
9, reported to Senate, 

Irrigation Projects: Town sites, 
from public entry. S. 1856, Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 
House. 

Italy, debt settlement. 
Burton. Reported 
Means Jam. 8, 1926; 
Passed House Jan. i5, 1926. 

- 1186, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtednes of the King: 
dom of Italy to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925; Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 

Lake Washington: Wasi., Seattle and 
Mercer Island bridge. H. R. 5810; Mr. 
Miller, Reported from Interstate 
Foreign Commerce Feb, 11, 1926: 
port No. 246. House. 

Land offices: Registers, 
to administer oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. 
Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands 
Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 181. House. 

Latvia, debt: Settlement. H. R. 6776; Mr. 

Burton. Passed House Jan, 16, 1926. 
1138, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 

tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 

ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the 

Goyérnment of the United States of 

America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, 

Committee on Finance, without amend- 

ments. 

Long Island Railroad and Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co., authorize use by, of rail- 
way tracks at Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn, S. 1486. Passed Senate Dec. 
22, 1925. Referred to Military Affairs 
Jan. 5, 1926, House. 

Luckenbach, steamer Florence, relief of 
owners of cargo aboard. S. 508. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims 
Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- 
saults upon. H. R. 4458: Mr. Graham. 
Reporrted Feb. 19, 1926; Report No. 326. 
House. 

Marketing, cooperative, create division of 
in Department of Agriculture. H. R. 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
Passed House Jan. 26, 1926. 

Mexican Oil, S. Res, 151, Norris. Request- 
ing information relative to reported ob- 
jections of the Mexican Government to 
the publication of official Government to 
the publication of official correspondence 
with the United tSates in regard to 
American interests in Mexico. Feb. 
18, 1926, under the rule. 

Migratory bird refuges, establish. II. R. 
7479; Mr. Anthony. Reported from Agri- 
culture Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 402, 
House. ‘Ss. Mr. Brookhart. Feb. 
17, 1926—Mr. Norbeck, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments. (Report No. 192.) 

Minnesota National Forest, 
quisition and maintenance of dams in. 
H. R. 292; Mr. Knutson, Reported from 
Agriculture Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 189, 
House. 

Minnesota River:. Shakopee, Minn., bridge. 
H. R. 8950; Mr, Andresen. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 24, 1926, House. 

Misbranding of articles in commerce, to 
prevent. H. RR. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Dec. 19, 1926; Report No. 17, 
House. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 

Com./on Interstate Com- 

Mar. 9, reported with amend- 

-Rept. 308. 

River: Cairo, 1. — Bovay, 

grant right to build bridges. 

Mr. Denison, Reported from 

and Foreign Commerce Feb. 

Report No. 376. House. 

S. 927. Passed Senate 

Referred to Interstate 

Commerce Jan. 8, 1926, 


Commerce. 
Sen. Rept. 


I. 
from 
Report 


R. 6773; 
Ways 


No. 63. 


25; 


? 
ree- 


acting, authorize 


Ss. 


oil 


over 


2607; 


authorize ac- 


Sen. 
Referred S 
merce, 
ments, S 
Mississippi 
Harry E., 
H. R. 9007; 
Interstate 
25, 1926; 
time for 
vam; 7. 2926 
and Foreign 

House. 
Missouri River; Fort Benton, Mont., re- 
construction of bridge. H. R. 8040; Mr. 
Leavitt. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Comerce Feb. 11, 1926, Report 
No. House. 
William E., directing Secre- 
tarry of War to submit to House of Rep 
resentatives copy of letterr concerning 
reappointment of as Assistant Chief of 
the Air Serryice, H. Res. 66; Mrr. Gar- 
rett of Tennessee. Reported from Mili- 
Affairs Jan. 1926; Report No. 
53, House, 


bridge. 


9o7 
wu, 


lary ‘ 


/ 


withdraw 


Mr. } 


and | 
| New 


and | 


! 
Extend 


a: of F Pending Legislation, Showing ‘Shadi 











‘ 


Monongahela River: Clairton and Glass- 
port, Pa., bridge. H. R. 8513; Mr. Kelly. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926;Reporrt No. 243. 
House, 

Muscle Shoals, establish joint committee 
on. 114. Con. Res. 4; Mr. Snéll. Re- 
ported from Rules Jan. 4, 1926; Report 
No. 36. Passed House Jan. 5, 1926. Re- 
ported in Senate Feb. 3, 1926. Referred 
to Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, without amendment. March 
8—Amended Passed Senate. 

Nartotic 
1926, 
in HI. 
ported 
Report 
1925. 


‘conference in Philadelphia in 
provide United States participation 
J. Res. 65; Mr. Linberger. 
from Education Dec. 17, 
No. Passed House Dec. 


Re- 
1925; 
4. 21, 
National banks: Branch 

solidation of associations, improve facili- 

ties and protect. H. R. 2; Mr. MeFad- 
den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- 

rency Jan. 12, 1926; Report No. 83. 

Passed Hlouse Feb. 4, 1926. 

National defense act: Amending in respect 
to retired pay of Army officers. H. R. 
3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from 
Military Affairs eFb. 4, 1926; Report 
No. 195, House, 

National Guard, Officers Reserve, 
thorize payment of salary accounts. 
2298. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926 
ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 
House. 

Naval Service: Minors, authorize dis- 
charge of those enlisted without consent. 
H. R. 8183; Mr. Jones. Beported from 
Naval Affairs Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 
117, House. Officgrs, equalize retired 
pay. H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported 
from Military Affairs Feb. 1926; Re- 
port No. 186, House. 

Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and 
Marine Corps, authorize construction of, 
and adjustment of personnel. H. R. 
9690; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 389. 

Appropriations, 1927: H. &. 7554; Mr. 
I'rench. Passed House Jan. 1926. In 
Senate referred to Appropriations Jan. 
26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. 
16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 
1926. 

New Mexico: 
enabling act 
Mr. Morow. 


banking, con- 


au- 
Ss. 
te- 
1926; 


2 
ov, 


or 
“v, 


Drainage districts, amend 
in respect to. H. R. 3925; 
Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 193. 
1926, House. Mar. 1 passed House. 
Mar. 2 referred to Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. Reported back Mar. 4. 

S. Rept. 261. 

Jersey Shipbuilding and Dredging 
Co., relief. S. 2824. Passed Senate Feb. 
16, 1926. teferred to Claims Feb. 17, 
House. Reported back Mar. H. Rept. 
466. 

Ohio River: Cairo, Ill—Extend time for 
bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 
1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. 

Bovay, Harry E., grant right to build 
bridges. H. R. 9007; Mr. Denison. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Feb. 256, 1926; Report No. 376, 
House. 


2. 


Oil and gas permits, 
time under. Ss. 


grant extension of 

2461. Passed Senate 
Feb. 1926. Referred to Public 
Lands Feb. 24, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 
1926; Report No. 423, House. 

Ouachita River: Harisonburg, La., 
H. R. 8136; Mr. Wilson 
teported from Interstate 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 238, 
House. S. 2785. Passed Senate Feb. 
17, 1926 *assed House Mar. 1. 

Packers and livestock act, 
R. 7818; Mr. Andresen. 
Agriculture Feb. 
205, House. 

Pan American’ Congress 
United States participation 
Res. 150; Mr. Porter. 
Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 
420, House. 

Pea River: Elba, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8527; 
Mr. Steagall. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Comerce, Feb. 1], 1926; Re- 
port No. 264. House. Passed House 
Mar. 1. 

Geneva, Ala., 
Steagall. 


929 


bridge— 
of Louisiana. 
and Foreign 


amending. H. 
Reported from 
5, 1926; Report No. 
Centennial, 
im. ed, 
Reported from 
1926; Report No. 


bridge. H. R. Mr. 
Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
port No. 262, House. 
Samson, Ala., bridge. 
Steagall. Reported 
and Foreign Commerce, 
Report No. 261, House. 
Mar, 1. 
Pearl River: 
Passed 
to 


$525; 


H. R. 8524; Mr. 
from Interstate 
Feb. 1, 1926; 


Passed House 


Miss. S. 
1926. 
Foreign 


Edinburg, 

Senate Feb. 4, 

Interstate and 
Feb. 6, 1926, House. 

Pecos River, provide for storage of 
waters. H. R. 3862; Mr. Hurspeth. Re- 
ported from Irrigation and Reclamation 
Feb. 18, 1926; Report No. 313, House. 
1 amended and passed House. Mar. 2 re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Irriga- 
tion. 

Pensions: EI. R. 7906. Granting pensions 
and increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors. Feb. 26, 1926, Mr. Dale, 
Committee on Pensions, with amend; 
ment (S. 330 Mr. Norbeck, S. Dak. 
Veterans’ Widows and dependents, War 
with Spain, Philippine Insurrection, 
China Relief Expedition etc., Feb. 26, 
1926—Introduced Ref. to Sen. Com. on 
Pensions.’ March 8, Rept. with Amend: 
ments, Sen. Rept. 285. 

Petroleum: S. Res. 31, Trammell. Direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate on the 
advances recently made in the price of 
crude oil, gasline, kerosene, and other 
petroleum products, etc. Mar. 12, 1925, 
over under the rule. 


2586. 
Treferred 
Commerce 


| Phillippine Islands: Alien crews authorize 


reinbursement for maintenance. H. R. 
7081; Mr. Strong of Kansas. Reported 
from War Claims Feb. 2, 1926; Report 
No. 354, House, 

Phillippine Scouts, allowances, validate 
and permit Secretary of War to fix. S. 
2658. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, 
House. 

Post Office: S. Res. 156, Harrison. Request- 
ing information relative to postal re- 
ceipts for six months ending Dec. 31, 
1924, and Dec. 31, 1926, respectively. 
Feb. 24, 1926, over under the rule. 


Pure Food Act, amending. 


Railway 


Reclamation, appoint commissioner of. 


Jefferson 


Moncla, La., 


Rio Grande: 


s. 


of Bills on Congress s Calendars’ ¥ 


—p 


Status of Debt Settlements 


Foreign Debt Settlement. 
Rep. to Passed by 
House. House. 
6774 Belgium: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
6777 Czecho-Slovakia: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
Bsthonia:* 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
6773 Italy: 
Jan. 8 Jan. 15 
6775 Latvia: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
6772 Rumania: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 


.R. 
RR. 
RR. 6775 
.R. 


-R. 


H. R. 


Mr. 
on 
with 


Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1921, 
Sheppard, Texas. Referred Com. 
Agriculture, Mar. 19. Reported 


amendments. §S. Rept. 318. 


Potean River Dam: H. R. 4080, Mr. Wingo, 
Ark. Referred Com. on Interstate Com., 
Mar. 10. Rept. H. Rept. 498. 

Potomac River: George Washington- 
Wakefield Memorial bridge. H. R. 8908 
Mr. Moore of Virginia. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 244, House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 

Montgomery County, 
County, Va., bridge. 
Newton of Missouri. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Meport No. 268, House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 

Prohibition: Treasury Department 
ployes, place under civil service. H. R. 
$821; Mr. Crampton. Reported from 
Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 
273, House. 


Public Buildings: 


Md., and Fairfax 
H. R. 7823; Mr. 


em- 


Abandoned lands éna, 
authorize sale of. H. R. 7178; Mr. Elliott. 
Reported from Pvblic Buildings and 
Grounds Feb. 24, 1926: Report No. 372, 
House. 

General construction bill. H. R. 6559; Mr. 
Elliott. Reported from Public Buildings 
and Grounds Jan. 21, 1925; Report No. 
132. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

3. Report No. 197. Jan. 138, 1926, Mr. 
Fernald, Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, with amendments. 
. 2158, Mr. Means. For the relief of cer- 
tain disbursing officers of the office of 
Superintenent State, War, and Navy 
Department Buildings. Jan. 13, 1923; Mr. 
Means, Committe on Claims, without 
amendment. 


Public Lands: Asphalt, gilsonite, elater- 
ate, etc., provide disposition of. H. R. 
5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379, 
House. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Irrigation projects, town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. S. 1856. Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Irrigation 
and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

Land office registers, acting, authorize to 
adminster oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. Sin- 
nott. Reported from Public Lands Feb. 
3, 1926; Report No. 191, House. Mar. 1 
passed House. Mar. 2 referred Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. 

National Forests, agreement between 
States for conversation of forests and 
water supply. H. R. 9039. Ref. com. 
on Agriculture Mar. Reported to 
House. (H. reported, 460.) 

Forest Lands. 8S. 3108, Mr. Norris, Neb., 
to promote the continuous production of 
timber. Referred to Com. on Agricul- 
ture, Mar. 10. Reported Sen. Rept. 320. 

Ss 81. Passed 

Refered to Inter- 

1, 


ue 


Senate Jan. 30, 1926. 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
1926, House. 

Radio, Regulation of. 
White of Maine. 


H. R. 9108; Mr. 
Reported from Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Feb. 27, 
H. R. Report, 404. H. R. 9971; My. 
White of Maine. Report from Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Mar. 6. 1926. 


labor disputes, provide prompt 
disposition of. H. R. 9468; Mr. Parker. 
Passed House Mar. 1. S. 2306; Mr. Wat- 
son. A bill to provide for the prompt 
disposition of disputes between carriers 
and their employes, and for other pur- 
poses. Feb. 26, 1926—-Mr. Watson, Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, with 
amendments. (Report No. 222.) 
Ss. 
1170. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Irrigation and Reclamation 
Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
Red River: 
County, Okla, ““ninety-eighth 
meridian, bridge. H. R. 6691; Mr. 
Thomas. Reported from Interstate and 
“Foreign Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report 
No. 289, House. Passed House Mar. 1. 
bridge. H. R. 8463; Mr. As- 
weil. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
No. 240, House. Passed House Mar. 1. 


Tilman County, Okla.,and Wichita County, 


Tex., bridge. H. R. 71190; Mr MeClintic. 
Reported from Intenstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 299, 
House. Passed House Mar. 1. 
Jagle Pass, Tex., bridge. 

R. 40384; Mr Garner. Passed House 
Feb. 1, 1926. Hidalgo, Tex., bridge. H. 
R. 4033; Mr. Garner. Passed House Jan. 
18, 1926. In Senate referred to Com- 
merce Jan. 19, 1926. Presidio, Tex., 
bridge. H. R. 6733; Mr. Hudspeth. 
Passed House Feb. 1, 1926. 

Rumania, debt settlement. H. R. 6772; 

Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways and 
Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 46. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

1138, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the King- 
dom of Rumania to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mitte on Finance, without amendment. 
Sacramento River, modify project for 

control of. H. R. 6965; Mr. Curry. Re- 
ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926; 
Report No. 155. House. 

St. Francis River: Cody, Ark., bridge. H. 
R. 9095; Mr. Driver. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 367. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1 

Saint Louis River: Duluth & Superior 
Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber frame 
trestle instead of fixed span. S. 2281. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. Submarine cable 
serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. H. R. 
7455; Mr. Carss. Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 12, 
1926; Report No. 279. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 


H. 


Sugar transaction of Robert A. 


Susquehanna 


Tombigbee River: Aliceyille, 


Veterans: 


White River: Batesville, Ark., 


Rep. to Pending in 
Sen. Senate 
Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 


Dee. 15 


Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 sees oe 


ee eee orre 


Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
tion for repair of damages, etc. H. R. 
8911; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 203. 
Pass2d House Feb. 15, 1926. 

San Antonio, Tex., grant portion of Fort 
Sam Houston Military Reservation to 
for street purposes. H. R. 3996; Mr. 
Wurzbach. Reported from Military Af- 
fairs Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 185. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Santa Barbara County, Calif., grant right 
to public bathing beach on public land. 
S. 2519. Passed Senate Feb. 6, 1926. 
Referred to Public Lands Feb. 8, 1926. 
Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 421, 
House. 

Screw Thread Commission, National, 
tend life of. H. R. 264; Mr. Tilson. Re- 
ported from Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 198. 
Passed House Feb. 10, 1926. 


Securities, fraudulent, prevent 
mails and other means of interstate 
commerce to promote sale of. H. R. 52; 
Mr. Denison. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; 
Report No. 34. House. 


ex- 


use of 


Stockton, Calif., grant public lands to for 


flood control: H. R. 5961; Mr. 
Reported from Public Lands Jan. 
1926; Report No. 141. Passed House 
Feb. 1, 1926. S. 2266. Passed Senate 
Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Public Lands 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. 


Curry. 
99 


Watson 
Mith Argentine Republic. Authorize 
President to require United States 
Sugar Equalization Board to adjust. H. 
R. 368; Mr. Lehlbach. Reported frora 
Agriculture Jan. 2i, 1926; Report No. 
187. House. 

Sun River project, 
school land grant. 
vitt. Passed House Feb. 


Fort Shaw division, 
H. R. 187; Mr. Iga- 
1, 1926. 


Surplus Real Property, permit sale of cer- 


tain and use of proceeds for permanent 
construction at military posts. S. 1129. 
Pased Senate Jan. 5, 1926. Referred 
to Military Affairs Feb. 2, 1926. Re- 
ported Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 374, 
House Mar. 1, amended, passed House. 
Mar. 3, sent to conference. Conference 


Rept. agreed to. 

River: Wrightsville ang 

Columbia, Pa., bridge. HH]. R. 3794; Mr. 
Griest. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Jan. 14, 1926; Report 
No. 90. House. 

Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala.,.H. R. 
8536; Mr. Allgood. Reported from Intaye 
State and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report No. 266. House. London, 
Tenn., bridge. H. R. 8462; Mr. Taylor 
of Tennessee, teported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 17, 1926; 
Report No. 310. House. Scottsboro, 
Ala., bridge. H. R. 8388; Mr. Almon. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 254. 
House. Whitesburg Ferry, Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8889; Mr. Almon. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 


. 265. 


Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8382; Mr. Bankhead. Reported from 
Intérstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 252. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. Butler-Linden road, 
Choctaw County, Ala., bridge. H. R. 
8391; Mr. McDuffle. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 257. Passed House 
Mar. 1. House. Gainesville, Ala., bridge. 
Passed House Mar. 1. House. Jackson, 
Ala., bridge. H. R. 8390; Mr. McDuffle. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 256. 
House. Passed House Mar. 1. 


Truth in fabric or the misbranding bill, 


to prevent misbranding of articles in 
commerce. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. 
Commerce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ments, S. Rept. 308. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. .H. J. Res. 83; Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 6, 1926; -Re- 
port No. 41. House. S. J. Res. 61; Mr. 
Fess. Feb. 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
tee on the Library, without amendment. 

Aliens, extend certain mMpfturali- 

zation privileges to. H. R. 7176; Mr. 

Bacon. Reported from Immigration and 

Naturalization Jan. 28, 1926; Report No. 

157. House Calendar. Laid on table 

Mar. 1, 1926. H. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 

H. R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 

Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 

25, 1926; Report No. 382. Passed House 

Mar, 1, 1926. 


29 
ces 


Soldiers discharged because minors, relief 


of. H. R. 7841; Mr. Reece. 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re- 
port No. 187. Laid on table Mar. 1, 
1926. S. 1348 passed in lieu. S,. 1348. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Passed 
House, amended, Mar. 1, 192 Sent to 
Conference Mar. 4, 1926. 

White Plains battle field;-erect monument 
upon. H. R. 3990; Mr. Wainwright. fe- 
ported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Report 
No. 39. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 


Reported 


bridge. H. 
R. 9109; Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstaté and Foreign Commerce Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 368. House. Barry 
County, Mo.—Sec. 22, T. 22, bmage. I. 
R. 8909; Mri Manlove. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 3864. House. Sec. 6, 
T. 21, bridge. H. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
365. House. Des Arc, Ark., bridge. H. 
R. 7904; Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Fe! 
1926; Report No. 249. House, 
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Following is a continuation of the 
statement of Earl Oliver before the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board in its 
investigations of the oil industry: 


Then it was recalled that there were 
20,000 wells now being operated under this 
method and vet of this 20,000 wells there 
were only 10,000 or 15,000 barrels per day 
of production. That is a large amount of 
oil. I do not mean to belittle that, be- 
cause it is valuable and it is going to 
grow in importance. But there are 20,000 
wells producing 10,000 or 15,000 barrels 
per day, and our daily production is 2,000,- 
000 barrels per day. So it is very insig- 
nificant as compared with our needs, and 
many of the wells.to which it might be 
applied are in such condition that we could 
never apply it. 


Can Prolong Life 
Of Well Slightly 


The California incident jthat was men- 
jaioned was a comparatively recently drilled 
well; it had ceased flowing regularly; but 
it was flowing intermittently about 150 
barrels a day, and by use of air had be- 
come increased to 700 or 800 barrels, and 
had been up to 1,000 barrels. 

My own impression from such experi- 
ence as I have had with flowing wells— 
and most of you gentlemen have no doubt 
had the same experience—is that at the 
period in the life of a well when it is just 
about ready to quit flowing you can do 
certain things to it to temporarily pr@ 
long its flowing life. Sometimes we put 
in tubing and a packer and make it flow 
in that way. This prolongs the flowing 
life briefly but it does not add a great 
amount of oil. It is just one method of 
prolonging life slightly. If the well was 
still flowing intermittently 150 barrels a 
day, the fact of injecting this method, 
giving it new life and increasing it to 
1,000 barrels for a little while, has little 
significance that can be used as a prin- 
ciple applied to wells generally. Mr. 
Lewis stated that these wells of the Lena- 
pah, Okla., with 700 or 800 barrels initial 
production, had gotten down to almost 
nothing and by the application of air they 
were increased to 3 barrels. Now, 3 bar- 
rels as compared with 750 barrels is very 
small. It is important, but we can not 

eo upon it as a readily available re- 
serve. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will all agree that 
Mr. Oliver exceeded his time, but we will 
all admit that he had a message, and 
after we have deducted from his time the 
tigpe taken up in answering questions he 
has not exceeded the courtesies of the oc- 
casion at all. 

Secretary Hoover was absent yesterday 
when we changed the time of meeting, 
and that made him a little late this morn- 
ing, as he was not advised of the change. 
T would like now to present the Secretary 
of Commerce, who will preside over the 
meeting. 

Secretary HOOVER (the presiding offi- 
cer): As conservation of time seems to be 
one of the problems of this conference, I 
shall consume none of it, but call at once 
on Mr. Pew, who is your next speaker, and 


I might add, is a past president, at least. 
* * * 


Address of J. Edgar Pew, Vice President 
Sun Oil Co., Dallas, Ter. 
“THE OIL INDUSTRY'S PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS.” 


I appreciate the courtesy extended me 
in being asked to participate in this dis- 
cussion. The ojl industry is fortunate in 
being permitted this opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this distinguished board 
and is confident that when you have com- 
pleted your work your conclusion will re- 
sult in a better understanding by all of 
an industry which is one of the most im- 
portant industries of the industrial and 
social life of our Nation. It has many 
problems difficult of solution, both by the 
public and within the industry. The oil 
industry has done its best. How well it 
has succeeded is evidenced by its record 
in meeting the demands made upon it for 
its products when and as needed. In this 
it has never failed.. 


Tt has had its difficulties and will always 
be confronted with these. It welcomes the 
help of your board and hopes it can assist 
the industry to perform its difficult task 
for the West interest of the public. 


If I understand rightly, the purpose of 
this honorable board in assigning to me 
the subject of ‘‘ Public relations of the oil 
industry ” is to permit a measure of lati- 
tude in my discussion which will aid in 
any effort to assist in your inquiry. 





































































































My discussion of the subject allotted to 
me will be general in its character—and 
based on the history of the oil industry— 
and the conclusions to be drawn from this. 
I take it also that this subject is to be 
discussed as to its bearing on the main 
object of our inquiry. Your board is in- 
quiring into the question of the sufficiency 
of the future supply of oil for the public 
and the Government’s needs, and the man- 
ner in which the oil industry is fulfilling 
its obligations or duty to the public and 
the Government. 


_Petroleum oil has been produced in com- 
mertcial quantities in this country since 
1859, during which year 3,000,000 barrels 
were produced. 

In 1890 the production was 45,000,000 
barrels; in 1900 there were produced 63,- 
000,000 barrels; in 1925, 75,,000,000 barrels. 
The total production up to January 1, 
1926, was about 8,500,000 barrels. 


Methods Steadily 
Improved 

The methods of finding and handling 
this oil and its products, from the drilling 
wes tl Bre to the delivery to the con- 
Wome he ve been steadily improved, until 
today ‘the oil industry as it is operated, 
1s a highly specialized one, and is probably 


Louisiana and Texas Results Greatly 
Exceed Geological Survey Estimate 
Made as Late as 1909, Operator Says 


By-Product Demand Held Ever 
‘Nerosene Best Seller Until 1900; 
Gasoline Now Leads All. 








Changing; 


as scientific in its operations as is any 
great industry. As is the case with any 
other modern industry of its magnitude, 
improvements are always being developed. 
Research within the industry is being con- 
ducted in all branches of the oil industry 
and on a scale little known to the pub- 
lic. Millions of dollars are annually being 
expended by the larger units of the in- 
dustry. Within the past three months 
the American Petroleum Institute has re- 
ceived 500,000 to be spent at the rate of 
$100,000 per year on researth work for the 
benefit of the entire industry. This all 
benefits th epublic, dependent on our prod- 
ucts, 

New developments in the science of dis- 
covering crude oil during the past five 
years have done more to enable this in- 
dustry to supply the present great demand 
for its products than any other factor of 
the industry. New developments in manu- 
facturing processes have added greatly to 
these results. 

Wells producing oil from a depth of 
3,000 feet were scarce as late as 20 years 
ago. Any depths materially greater than 
3,000 feet were, at that time, not consid- 
erede practical to drill, or to operate if 
such deeper oil did exist, which was then 
considered improbable. 

We are now producing large quantities 
of crude oil at depths below 5,500 feet, 
and some oil from as deep as 7,200 feet. 
The experienced oil producers, backed by 
their geologists’ opinions, believe that we 
may produce oil from as great a depth as 
10,000 feet and from even greater depths. 
New and better equipment and methods 
of drilling and producing oil make such 
predictions seem possible. 

To go back over the history of oll in 
this country, and to view what was then 
the future outlook, will give a better un- 
derstanding of this most difficult of min- 
ing industries, and of what has been ac- 
complished by the oil industry under ap- 
parently impossible conditions. 


No Mention of 
Oklahoma 


In its official bulletin entitled “Mineral 
Resources of the United States, 1889-80,” 
on page 287, which volume is issued by 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
again in 1901, in its bulletin, pages 404-405, 
we find the principal oil producing regions 
given as ‘‘Western Pennsylvania, New 
York, the Turkey Foot and other districts 
of West Virginia, the Macksburg and 
Lima fields of Ohio, the Florence fields of 
Colorado, and Southern California.” 


These further say ‘‘not only are the lo- 
calities above the chief petroleum pro- 
ducing districts of the United States, but 
indications are that with the exception 
of Wyoming, they will continue s0 to be.” 
Again quoting from the same, “The Illi- 
nois field is an exceedingly small one, 
with but little promise for the future, 
while Kansas and Texas will, at best, pro- 
duce only a few thousand barrels per 
year.”’ 
is made of Oklahoma, or 
as it was at that 


No mention 
the Indian Territory, 
time. 

Since then I}Jinois has produced about 
365,000,000 barrels, Kansas about 425,000,- 
000 barrels, California near 2,500,000,000 
barrels, Texas more than 1,035,000,000 and 
Oklahoma over 1,813,000,000 barrels. 


As late as 1909 the United States Geo- 
logical Survey estimated the future further 
recovery of oil from Texas and Louisiana 
as 200,000,000 barrels. Since 1909 these 
two States have produced more than 1,- 
300,000,000 barrels. Last year’s production 
of Texas and Louisiana was 171,000,000 
barrels. 

Similar predictions of the survey, and 
of eminent engineers have been repeatedly 
made as to the then future of the supply 
of oil, even in late years, but always 
with the same result. There is no purpose 
in quoting these figures here, other than 
to show that the oil industry has always 
had a difficult task, that of finding oil in 
quantities that were not, and in places 
where it did not exist, according to the 
opinions of those who were, at least from 
the viewpoint of the scientist best able 
to forecast the future. 


Today we are producing about 2,000,000 
barrels of crude oil daily and with the 
present scientific methods of determining 
possible producing areas, the future pro- 
duction of crude oil appears to be largely 
limited by its cost of production and by 
cost that will permit its delivery to the 
public in competition with known sub 
stitutes that have been developed, and are 
being developed, which will take the place 
of petroleum oil products ‘‘when their cost 
of production and manufacture are suffi- 
cient to permit this competition.” 


Deeper drilling, more intensive recovery 
methods, and the exploration of the vast 
unexplored areas, where the formation of 
the oil producing variety are known to 
exist, would seem to make these results 
reasonably certain, as to a continuation of 
our oil supply. 

The facts disclosed by the past all points 
to this result. 


That feature of the industry concerning 
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plies of crude oil, which, because of their 
cheapness, do not stimulate the develop- 
ment of these substitutes. 

A still further protection to the public 
lies in the development of the savings in 
the use of oil products. The automotive 
engine manufacturers advise us that they 
can perform the same service by making 
engines that will do the same work on 
one-half the present gasoline requirements, 
and that probably this saving can be much 
further increased. This can only be done 
when the public wants to use this char- 
acter of engine. At the present price of 
gasoline there is no such demand. 


come also changes in manufacture. Where | 
5 to 10 per cent of gasoline was made 

from crude oil in 1900, now there is made 

an average of nearly 35 per cent of gaso- 

line, and from some crude, and by some 

processes of manufacture, very much 

greater percentage can be and is being 

made. 

The oil industry has always responded 
to the demand in supplying the public 
with its requirements, not only in quan- 
tity, but in the particular product re- 
quired. It has done this as efficiently as 
any other industry, and at prices rela- 
tively less than that of any other great 


industry. It has done this even in the All of this has to do with the manner 
face of continued predictions of the ex- | jn which the oil industry is performing 
perts, that each time we had reached the | jts service to the public, and the further 


maximum of our production, and that the 
future had little to promise for the con- 
tinuance of a sufficient supply. 


promise of this service. 

As to the industry’s relation to the 
ernment in supplying the necessary emer- 
gency needs of the Government for oil in 
time of war. It is hardly conceivable that 
any emergency should arise that will call 
for a greater reserve than is normally held 
by the industry. Also if, and when such 
emergency should arise, there is the known 
production which today umounts to about 
750,000,000 barrels per the uses of 
which can be curtailed to such degree as 
may be necessary to meet the mergency 
requirements of the Government. 


Gov- 


Cracking processes are being perfected 
and put into use as fast as practical con- 
ditions, such as the supply of crude and 
the market for its products demand and 
justify. There will be a much larger re- 
covery of gasoline when these conditions 
permit. 

Deeper drilling has revealed what year, 
amounts to new fields of production, even 
in the areas already drilled and considered 
once as exhausted. It is well known 
among the experienced oil producers that 
these deeper sands are more productive 
and that, also, they contain higher 
grade of oil. 


New methods of drilling and producing, 


If this assurance is not suflicient for the 
protection of the Government it could, and 
from an economical view might well build 
up its own reserve, of storage stocks for 
emergency demands, by buying oil at the 


a 


better equipment, and a better knowledge, proper times. In this manner, the Gov- 

scientifically, of oil-bearing conditions have aa could rigs ee = sl 

added to our assurance of an ample sup- | Ch#ses and coulc create : cuerve 
stocks of, say, 100,000,000 barrels. These 


ply not only of these deeper areas, but 
made possible vast new areas of produc- 
tion which are as yet practically unex- 
plored. 


would not necessarily have to be located 
at any particular point, methods of 
transportation exchange could easily 
be worked out. 


as 


or 


Where in 1890, in 1900, and in 1909 it 
was thought that we had probably de- 
veloped most of the areas possible for oil 
production in this country, it now seems 
as though we might have only commenced 
to: produce oil. 

There remains to be explored for oil, 
many times more acreage than has yet 
been developed. The possibilities of pro- 
duction from deep drilling on the present 
developed acreage and in the new unde- 
veloped areas, increase this prospect to a 
great extent. 

It is never safe to predict as to the fu- 
ture of oil production. It is an industry 
definitely based on ‘‘finding,’’ without any 
certain knowledge until found that oil 
exists. It is also as true that within cer- 
tain areas, and this includes more than 
one-half of the entire area of the United 
States, there may be found oil pools, and 
until this vast area has been fully ex- 
plored it is just as unsafe to say that oil 
may not be found as it was to make the 
prediction referred to. 


Sufficient Oil 
Will Be Found 


The precedent and experience of the 
industry is entirely in favor of the opinion 
that sufficient oil will be found rather than 
that it will not be. 


The oil industry, like any other, has 
had continuous progressive development. 
this is true with relation to its produc- 
tion methods, its transportation, and its 
refining and marketing. 


It is an industry dealing with a volatile 
product, and one susceptible to losses. | 
Since the beginning there have been 
wastes in the production and manufacture 
of oil. This has been in an ever increas- 
ing degree, and today, except in the dis- 
tricts where these economies are imprac- 
ticable, there is but little loss, either in 
the production of oil or in its handling 
thereafter. These economies are the re- 
sult of better methods and better markets 
for all the products. They are now-a 
financial necessity to any.operator in or- 
der to get his profit required to meet com- 
petition. Many of these economies were 
unknown a few years ago, or were im- 
possible because of the lack of discoveries 
and inventiéns at that time, but which 
now make the present conservation pos- 
sible. 


This has been the history 
ing industries, whether they concern the 
manufacture of lumber, iron or steel, the 
mining of coal, or the production or man- 
ufacture of any product. The development 
of any industry must necessarily be had 
under the conditions and in view of the 
circumstances at the time existing. Their 
development and the knowledge _ that 
comes with the development, together with 
the growing uses of their products for 
which there had been no previous demand, 
all bring about stricter economies and bet- 
ter practices. 


The public derives the benefit of all this 
economy, and in the case of the oil in- 
dustry, without increasing cost of it. Oil 
products are chedper now than prior to 
the World War (1913). 


In its operation the oil industry has had 
to sell part of its product for what has 
been called inferior purposes, and to a 
certain extent continues to do so in the 
case of fuel oil. This is and has always 
been a necessary practice, and I believe 


The oil industry, in the opinion of many, 
has more to fear for the future from com- 
petition, either by products from substi- 
tutes, or by the use of other sources of 
power not yet developed, than it has from 
the exhaustion of ofl supply. 

Secretary HOOVER (the offi- 
cer): The next speaker was to be Mr. Karl 
J. Schuyler, of Denver, but he has been un- 
able to be present this morning, and Mr. 
Milliken is going to read his paper. 


presiding 


SHALE OIL DEVELOPMENT. 

By Karl C. Schuyler. Denver, 

I am not among those pessimists who 

lock to the early exhaustion of our well 

oil supply. I have the feeling that the bil- 

lion acres of the Nation’s sedimentary 

rocks considered favorable to the accumu- 

lation of oil will furnish additional rich 
fields for a long time to come. 


Colo. 


We can not, however, blind ourselves to 
the fact that this area of favorable sedi- 
mentary rocks has been closely combed by 
explorers, and to the strong probability 
that future discoveries and production will 
be more difficult and costly than the dis- 
coveries and production up to the present 
time. It can not be gainsaid that when we 
pass beyond the Nation’s proven oil re- 
serve, estimated by the committee of 
eleven to be 5,821,427,000 barrels, we enter 
fields of varying and fantastic speculation. 


We may expect additional oil from 
deeper drilling. But deeper drilling is not 
a new idea. Many structures have al- 
ready been drilled deeper. Deeper drilling 
is simply wildcatting, with the odds some- 
what more in the operator’s favor. Many 
structures considered favorable for deeper 
drilling have already been drilled to the 
limit of depths permitted by present-day 


equipment and practice, and the results 


certain that they will achieve profitable re- 
sults in every field where they may be 
applied, and one not help feeling, 
the data wavailable, that the costs 
reclamation in many fields would be 
excessive in the light of present oil prices 
or those of the reasonable near 


ne Sam can 
of a8 gee from 


for 


future. 
Increased cracking, 
oil in the ground, 
make available a 
particular product for 
a particular demand 
is at the expense of the lubricating 
fuel oil fractions, and tends to 
business a lopsided development. 


obviously, 
and merely 
greater 


puts 
serves 


no 


quantity of a 
the satisfaction of 
Intensive cracking 
and 
the 
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of 


de- 


sively to capture business in competition 
with 
the 


gas, electricity, 
Sreat executives of 


and coal. 
the 


To date 


oil business 


r Y . have had their hands full supplying the 
urnishes a useful and practical outlet | phenomenal and ready-made demand of 
for products required to make the busi- | the automotive industry. I call it a 
ness sufficiently elastic to meet the re- ready-made demand because, generally 
quirements of the public. In many in- 


speaking, the industry has had 
directly to do with the invention 
velopment or marketing 
the airplane, the tractor, 
or the truck. 

Other great nationul resources are be- 


ing aggresively sold to the consuming pub- 
lic. 


nothing 

or de- 
of the automobile, 
the Diesel engine, 


stances fuel oil is a public necessity, such 
as in California and in many of the in- 
terior States. 

In other sections of the country its sale 
is required to enable the operation of the 
refineries, where the requirements for 
other products are large, and which must 
be sold at a price that does not permit 
the cracking of all the products going into 


Every builder, every householder, is 


subject to constant sales pressure to use 


zine, lead, iron, electricity, coal, 


; fuel oil. Fuel oil furnishes an elasticity Sapper. 
the uses of ‘the products of oil by the ae ' elasticity and gas. I feel confident that when the 
2 ! - to the oil industry and when the occasion % 
public, has been a changing one. Kero- ° ‘ 3 oil industry is able to catch its breath 
: il a fubsles ‘ bre a demands, temporarily or otherwise, this | . , ; 
sehne oil and lubricants were the principal product can be converted into gasoline and get its production safely ahead of 


products marketed up to 1900. A compara- 
tively small amount of gasoline was made 
and sold from 1890 to 1900. 


demand, it too, like every 
business, will devote energy, 
money 


other going 
thought, and 


Enormous Supplies : 
to ways and means of increasing 


Of Substitutes 


. demand, which, of course, carries with it 
Automobile Another protection the public enjoys for | the necessity for increasing and making 
oye its future oil requirements is certain the s r. 
Changed Condition 1 m nts is the enormous 1e supply 
nie miieies ib ts ; fa Supplies of substitutes whieh can be ob- In the meantime. it seems to me, we 
dvent of the automobile entirely | tained from shale, from coal, and from | must be very careful not to drive away 


changed these conditions. Now, gasoline 
and lubricants, together with an ever- 
changing quanity of fuel oil, are the prin- 
cipal. products manufactured and sold. 


With the changes~in requirements have 


other sources that will do the same serv- 
ice, when and if the crude oil supply fails, 
wholly or in part. These sources are 
known, and are only awaiting develop- 
ment because of the abundance of sup- 


our potential by saying that 
we will subject all of our crude to super- 
cracking, and that there will be no ap- 
preciable supply of the lower fractions for 


domestic and industrial use. 


customers 


If the indus- 
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are known. Whether drilling equipment 
and methods will be evolved that will per- 
mit drilling to depths substantially deeper 
than we now drill ,within reasonable cost 
limits, is a matter for demonstration, and 
is not a present certainty. i 

Muhe attention has been given to the 
reclamation of abandoned oil fields by the 
use of water flushing, and of gas and air 
pressure. The proven reserves of oil will 
undoubtedly be augmented by these 
reclamation processes, but it is not at all 

\ 

Estimate of 
Demand Considered 

Now considering the estimate 
mand 

It is apparent that most estimaters are 
overlooking the demand that will ensue 
when the oil industry starts out aggres 








try finds all of the oil that optimists pre- 
dict is easily discoverable unde rground, 
there will not be so much need for super- 
cracking, and there will be great need for 
a fuel oil market. 

This observation is prompted by a very 
distinguished and widely circulated report 
that has come my attention to .the 
effect that industry can rely on oil for 
only about 5 per cent of its fuel and power 
requirements. 

Take just one example of a potential 
market for the lighter grades of fuel oil 


to 


that has hardly been commented on or 
noticed—the domestic oil burner. In my 
opinion, after the convenience, ease of 


operation, and the many advantages of oil 
burners become generally known, every 
housewife will desire one. And she will 
be heartily aided and abetted in this desire 
the men of the family have to 
carry in coal and carry out ashes. Every 
housewife will desire an oil burner, for 
the same reason that she desires an elec- 
tric washing machine, electric light, anc a 
telephone. I find that in Washington, 
D. C., 950 of approximately 2,600 installed 
oil burners, on which statistics were kept, 
consumed last an average of ap- 
proximately 60 barrels of light fuel oil. 
The theoretical saturation point for oil 
burners is the number of homes in that 
part of the Nation that uses heat of some 
kind. 


by who 


year 


Room for Maximum 


Of 20,000,000 Burners 


Assuming 25,000,000 homes in the United 
States, and deducting 5,000,000 southern 
and southwestern homes, you have 
theoretical saturation point for oil burners 
of 20,000,000 installations. Cutting that in 
half as a practical matter, you have a 
potential market for 10,000,000 burners. If 
each of those 10,000,000 installations con- 
sumes 60 barrels of oil per year, the an- 
nual consumption of fuel oil for that pur- 
alone would be 600,000,000 barrels a 
year, lacking by 150,000,000 barrels the 
total present annual oil consumption for 
all other purposes. 

It seems to me not at all unreasonable 
that in the course of the next 10 years the 
oil demand of the domestic burner, to- 
gether with the demand of industry for 
fuel oil, if aggressively built up, will re- 
sult in the necessity for an annual pro- 
duction at least double that of last year. 

But there is no use in commencing a 
thorough exploitation of the potential oil 
market in the home and in industry, un- 
less the adequacy of supply is placed be- 
yond speculation, and is demonstrated to 
be usfficient to meet all requirements. 

The argument need not be labored that 
before the industry can count on a cer- 
tain supply it must turn to a certain and 
unlimited source of supply. Coal and oil 
shale have been suggested. The yield of 
the lighter fractions of oil per ton of coal 
is low compared with the yield of ofl from 
the easily workable, above ground, ex- 
posed seams of shale. The cost of mining 
due to turbulent labor conditions, 
the difficulties of working underground, 
etc., is comparatively very high. I believe 
it is generally accepted that coal can not 
be processed exclusively for its oil content; 
that the amount of coal that can be pro- 
cessed depends upon other resulting prod- 
ucts such as coke, the market for which 
would be quickly glutted. 

Oil shale, on the other hand, is subject 
to no such limitations, and vast bodies are 
available which will produce approximately 
one barrel of crude shale oil to the ton of 
raw oil shale. 

So that you may have an idea of the 
character of this shale oil, the following 
is an analysis made by the Ventura Re- 
fining Co., at Fillmore, Calif., from a 
sample of shale oil produced from Colo- 
rado shales by means of a semicommercial 
retort in Denver: 
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pose 


coal, 


op 





asphaltum than a 13 degree gravity bottom 
from petroleum. Bottoms were like unto 
those of a highly cracked petroleum fuel 
oil, being somewhat les viscous than a 13 
degree gravity heavy tar. A sulphuric acid 
treatment of these bottoms resulted in 80 
percent sludge loss. 

It is estimated that there are 394,3438,819,- 
000 tons of oil shale in the United States 
averaging about 1114 gallons per ton, wishes 
ing a total theoretical recovery of 108,- 
424,810 barrels of oil. 

I shall not promise any part of my dis- 
cussion upon the total recoverable content 


easily workable, above ground, exposed 
seams which I know about, which are 
about 50 feet thick, from which about 120,- 


000 barels to the acre may be produced, 
and which extent over a known area of 
several thousand square miles. 


It is respectfully submitted that shale 
| oil can be produced from this vast body 
} of shale in projects of from 10,000 to 


50,000 barels per day, at approximately $1 
per barrel. Considering that the average 
cost of well oil in the United States is 
probably somewhere between $2.50 and $3 
per barrel, it will be readily appreciated 
that if shale oil can be produced for $1 
per barer! it is profitable competition. 

Before I state the reason for my belief 
that $1 per barrel shale oil is now possible, 
let me briefly answer a few of the objec- 
tions of the shale-oil critics: 

I have heard it said that a shale-oil plant 
producing \1,000 barels a day would not 
keep a single battleship in motion. Let 
that be granted. [I am not talking about 
a 1,000-barrel oil-shale plant. I am talk- 
ing about the exploitation of shale oil 
fields in the same way that we talk about 
the exploitation of well-oil fields. 


With 





a viewpoint commensurate with 
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Crude Oil — 


| Research Within the Industry Being 


the 
ridiculous to emphasize 
shale plant as it would be to emphasize 
the effect on the Nation's oil demand of 
a 1,000-barrel well. 
time to bulld up the shale-oil industry. 
took time to build up the well-oil industry. 
The well-oll industry started with one well, 
and the shale-oil industry will start with 
one shale-oil plant. 
retort has been evolved, and after the min- 
ing method has been demonstrated and the 
refining practice established, there will be 
a 
many companies, and the quick multiplica- 
tion of units familiar to all large builders 
will be set in motion; 
that a few years’ deevlopment would make 
the shale-oll industry 
in the business. 


a long time to develop the industry, and if 


Analysis of Colorado Shale Oil. 


eee eee 


there is good reason for developing the 
industry, the quicker a start is made the 
better. It would be crass foolishness to 


wait until war or other emergency flaunts 
our 


$4 or $5 per barrel to produce shale oil. 
have no doubt that a pilot-plant operation 
could easily 
figure; 
the costs of the first pilot-plant operation, 
involving, 
—the losses of that 
sorbed 
tion. 


Advantages of 
Shale Oil 


will have, among others, these distinctive 
advantages: 


there will be no end-line battles with their 
attendant waste. 
panded or contracted to meet demand and 
price. 
area, 
culated almost to 
nomic loss resulting from different owner- 
ships of the producing fields and the re- 
fineries, 
often separating the two, 
viated by reason of the fact that the re- 
fining end of the shale oil business will 
be an integral part of the whole operation 
—there being always a sufficient supply of 
oil in sight to justify the location of a re- 


oil shale project, rather than with refer- 
ence to a number of scattered, short-lived 
well-oil fields. 


and retorting. 


mining cost can be held in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 cents a barrel that the entire 
cost will not be over $1 a barrel. 


roughly one-third of the cost of mining. 


from the standpoint of a layman, I came 
to the conclusion that there was a rea- 
sonable chance, 
a mining cost of 50 cents a ton. 


Conducted on Comp 


rehensive Seale. 


Company Official Tells U. S. Board | 


American Petroleum Institute Spending $100,- 
000 Annually on Research-Work, Texas > 
Producer Points Out. 


magnitude of the problem, it is as 
1,000-ton oil- 


a 


Of course, it will take 
It 


But after the pilot 


simultaneous development of shale by 


and it is my belief 


a substantial factor 


lf it is true, however, that it will take 


shortsightedness. 


The statement is heard that it will cost 
I 
run its costs up to such a 
but, again, we are not considering 
100 barrels per day output 
operation will be ab- 
subsequent large-scale produc- 


say, 


in 


Shale oil in competition with well oil 


Shale oil can not be drained, and hence 


The business can be ex- 


The 
due to 


shale-oil content of a given 
its uniformity, can be cal- 
the barrel. The eco- 


and arising out of the distance 
would be ob- 


finery with reference to the particular 


The principal items of. cost are mining 


I believe it will be conceded that if the 


In Scotland the cost of retorting is 


Looking at the problem sometime ago 
in large-scale projects, of 


I came 
to that conclusion because they are min- 








[Sample submitted by W. S. Skinner, May 5, 1925. Gravity of crude, 32.80 Baume; 
sulphur, 0.978.] 
From 
Product Gravity Viscosity Coldtest crude 
oB. 1000 F. oF. P. 
Gasoline (from 40 per cent tops, 45.30 Baume 
treated EE: «atta ks - pons cee *23.0 
SE cbc eke kita seeds benbakedees ‘, » abeatee 7 “ 28.0 
SU FE oan eared Vib 30S oe 29.0 10.0 
Paraffin distillate 24.4 62 56 22.0 
ce eee 13.0 7.0 
EGG 2 COMMON MEDD. Vorb kia ace bees eekao ee |. pao 8.8 
Pe SRN oye FN in hoa RA Ce a Uae ; 1.2 
sndteniags 
100.0 
#4250 F. EP. 
Nearly Four Billion 
es of Shale ing about 40,000 tons a day of low-grade 
a copper ore by open-cut' = steam-shovel 
Bottoms contained more wax and less | methods in Utah, at a cost of about 22% 


cents a ton. 

Studies that have come to my attention 
by coal-mining engineers indicate that 
with a sufficiently large area for exploi- 
tation, with proper thickness and lay of 
seam, With the mine laid out today in the 
light of present knowledge, and employing 
the maximum of modern mechanical equip- 
ment, such as electric loaders and con- 
veyors etc., that coal could be mined uh- 
derground in operations involving 1,000 
tons a day for approximately $1 per ton. 

I figured that shale mined above ground 
through an exposed escarpment, could be 
mined at a cost somewhat exceeding the 
open-cut, steam-shovel costs, and at a cost 
considerably less than the underground 
coal-mining cost, for the reason that shale 
is a tough substance and has much easier 
wall and roof support problems than coal; 
its stratigraphy is almost perfect for min- 
ing; the operations being carried on above 
ground, there would be excellent ventila- 
tion and comparative freedom from the 
gases that make underground mining so 
dangerous and that add so heavily to its 
costs; that the turbulence characterizing 
labor conditions in coal mining could be 
avoided, and, likewise, the high cost of 
coal due to the seasonal character of the 
industry. Shale mining, starting fresh, 
would be free of many of the traditional 
obsolete methods now attaching to coal 
mining. 


Put Cost at 
69 Cents a Barrel 


Since I came to that conclusion, Messrs. 
Carroll and Debeck, experienced and rep- 
utable mining engineers of Colorado, have 
made a thorough study of the mining costs 
of shale for one of our large well-oil pro- 
ducers, and have concluded that by the 
















































ever 


caving method the mining cost will be 60 
cents per barrel of oil. 


I accept those figures because they do 


no great violence to my own conceptions, 
and because they lave been gotten out by 
men who have spent their lives as mining 
engineers and as operators of mining prop- 
erties. 


The retorts will be mechanically 


charged and emptied, and will, as far as 
possible, 
trol. 
heat and power. 
cedent for 
cents per barrel. 
higher, 


be under automatic heat con- 
The operation will produce its own 
There is no exact pre- 
this cost. I estimate it as 
It may go somewhat 
but it seems reasonable that the 
cents before $1 cost is 
reached ought to cover retorting, what- 
rough crushing is required, over- 
head, interest, depreciation, etc. 


remaining 40 


If the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
believes there is a fair chance of pro- 
ducing shale oil in competition with well 
oil, either now or in the reasonably near 
future, then it is respectfully suggested 
that this board recommend to the oil in- 
dustry and to the allied and dependent in- 
dustries that the experiments and the 
work necessary to determine the matter 
one way or another be set in motion on a 
comprehensive, adequate, and conclusive 
scale. Let the organization selected to do 
the job bring from Germany and Scotland 
and other countries where shale has been 
produced the best available experts in the 
business, put them to work, coordinate their 
efforts; establish an active and friendly co- 
operation with the United States Bureau 
of Mines and with the United States Navy; 
make a thorough survey of the entire field 
of knowledge presented by experiment arid 
experience; cull the useful from the use- 
less; estimate what theoretical work re- 
mains to be done and have it done; go into 
a shale mountain and break down and 
move enough shale to establish formulas 
for mining costs; construct a pilot plant 
which will reflect the final theoretical 
findings, and keep working at it until it 
is practical, efficient, and economical. 


The cost could be borne by the inter- 
ested operators; by dependent industries; 
by those who will furnish powder and sup- 
plies ®f various kinds to the new indus- 
try; by the States; by the land owners 
concerned. The United States Govern- 
ment, being the largest owner of shale 
lands, and deriving \large returns from 
their operation, ought to find ways and 
means of being helpful. The Rockefeller 
Research Fund might be partially avail 
able. 


Cost Small for 
Each Contributor 


The cost, considering the possible gains, 
would be very small for each contributor, 
and yet an ample aggregate ought to be 
easily provided for. 

Existing patents ought to be examined, 
and patentable results from the work: car- 
ried on ought to be made exchangedble 
among the contributors. The effect should 
be headed by a man whose reputation for 
large, constructive technical achievement, 
is so definitely established as to command 
the cenfidence of the industry, the nation. 
and those experts whose efforts he will 
have to direct and coordinate. I believe 
the undertaking could be fired with much 
the same zeal, earnestness, and en- 
thusiasm that characterized the efforts of 
American engineers in the evolution of 
the Liberty motor. 

The encouragement by your board of 
such an enterprise would not be a radical 
innovation in Governmental affairs. The 
crisis in the nation’s rubber supply has, if 
press reports are correct, induced Secre- 
tary Hoover to take a leading position in 
bringing our rubber consumers together, 
getting them organized for raising the 
vast sums required to assure a definite 
and certain supply of that important prod- 
uct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Secretary 
Hoover): We now come to the periodic 
periods for open debate. I do not propose 
to take your time in this question either. 
It does seem to me, however, that one 
can crystallize this problem into a few 
high points. We are discussing here the 
primary question of the future supply of 
adequate material for internal-combustion 
engines, and for lubrication, those being 
the major essential uses. 

Now there are certain high lights in 
the problem as to future supplies, digre- 
garding at the moment the question of 
price. There are the probabilities of 
deeper horizons in the known fields. 
There are the probabilities of enlarged 
production from pressure methods in fields 
partially or largely exhausted. There are 
the possibilities of new pools, and there 
are the possibilities of shale and coal dis- 
tillation. And from the point of view of 
the consumer there are other possibilities 
in this situation—the better utilization for 
essential use, such as gasoline instead of 
fuel, the probabilities of more efficient 
engines, and power plants generally using 
this type of combustion engines of alcohol 
' and other materials of nonmetallic origin. 


Seek Enlightenment 


From Industry 

Now what weight to be put upon 
these different factors is to a large degree 
a matter of opinion. And it is these ques- 
tions of opinion upon which we are seek- 
ing enlightenment from the industry. And 
I now suggest that we should spend the 
next half hour in general discussion, and 
I would be glad to hear from any member 
of the conference. I do not propose to 
undertake any cross-examination of the 
industry, but I think I may be pardoned. 
if I do ask some questions in order to se- 
cure some debate. 


is 


iMr. Teagle’s statement will be pube 
lished in Monday’s t#sue.] 
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This is the ninth of a series of charts showing 
the present scope of, the Government of the 
United States and the organization of the Leg- 
tslative, Executive and Judicial Branches. Sub- 
sequent charts will reveal in detail the organi- 







zation of each Executive Department and In- 
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